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ANNUAL FESTIVAL - 

DRAWS PILGRIMS 

TO PITTSFIELD’S 
SHRINE OF MUSIC 


Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge 
Presents Rare Programs to 
Devotees of Art, and Fourth 
Berkshire Gathering Is 
Hailed as Triumph by Lovers 
of Chamber: Music—Tablet 
in Bronze Presented to 
Founder of Series in Recog- 
nition of Hy Unique Work 
—H. WaldoeWarner’s Prize- 
Winning Suite for Trio 
Played—Superbly Written 
Work, It Makes Fine Im- 
pression 

By A. WALTER KRAMER 


ITTSFIELD, Mass., Oct. 1.— 
In the Temple of Music on 
South Mountain, with an en- 
thralled audience listening to the 


immortal “Trout” Guintet, Op. 114 
of Schubert played by the Detroit 
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DEATH TAKES TWO 

NOTED MUSICIANS, 
IN DAVID BISPHAM 
AND HUMPERDINCK 


American Composer, Long 
Prominent on Operatic 
Stage and Concert Platform, 
Passes in New York Home— 
Seriously Ill in August, He 
Recovered and Gave Lesson 
the Day Before Death Term- 
inated a Distinguished Ca- 
reer — A Standard-Bearer 
for America, He Was a Con- 
sistent Advocate of Opera in 
English rs 

WO celebrities in the muSical 


world were claimed by déath 


within the last few days. These 
were David Bispham, American 
baritone, for many years a leadingy 
figure on the operatic and copcertt 
stages both in America Sgand' 
Europe, and Engelbert’ Humper- 
dinck, composer, whose opera, 
‘“‘Hinsel und Gretel,” has been for 











jay te 2™Phony String Quartet as- nearly thirty years one of the 
a pure fam sisted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the most. gopular operas the world 
its aM fourth Berksh Festival of over. fe review of Humperdinck’s 
Chamber Music came to a close life will ba\found on page 5. 
—f® to-day. Some four hundred mu- Davi Bispham died sud- 
a sicians and music-lovers who were denly-at his home in New York on 
erforn bidden to Pittsfield by Mrs. Fred- Oct. &% . Hes was taken ill early 
d to bem erick S. Coolidge, through whose in August ghogtly after his return 
a “e inspiration, devotion and generos- from Chicagé, where he conducted 
roventifaae wy the Berkshire Festivals were classes during the summer session 
he hase Waugurated in the autumn of of the American Conservatory. A 
oper infam 1918, have enjoyed five concerts few weeks later he had a hem- 
ared afm In the three days devoted to the orrhage of the stomach and. for a 
oy festival this year; an afternoon few days was seriously ill, but re- 
Muck ise COncert on Thursday, Sept. 29, and covered rapidly and was able to 
widower, morning and afternoon concerts on begin his season’s teaching, giving 
“a hus- : gt Sept. 30, and to-day. There a lesson the day before his death. 
ied last as be 2 ° 
music pelea ay y/o * AVID BISPHAM occupied for many 
se bl P cata - ——— Photo by Harris & Bwing years, a position in the world of 
d Eliza f . ) 7 No sgl al been per- ELEANOR REYNOLDS music which ay in its way ee He 
‘tal in ormed ; ere has been a spirit i , , ; was one of the few singers who took up 
ecital in . as | , American Contralto, Who Returns to Her Native Land After Successes in Europe. : i 
‘ongresiamm 1 genuine interest in that form of She Will Appear With the Chicago Opera Association and in Concert This Sea. Sadia ee oo eae oe scr 
the Inf Music which requires above all son. (See Page 26) e years of maturity yet, was 
tauqua calm ; ; : . to make a striking career. His serv- 
utaugis ca m and introspection, which goes 7 ices in the cause of American song com- 
al ~~ 0 the heart of the listener pure possession, has a deep significance. .In neither the loud voice to render them posers, were very great and his efforts 
aaa and untarnished by even an iota of the September issue of the London comprehensible, nor the limelight to re- for the singing of grand opera in the 
eg the theatrical. and which more Chesterian, the English critic, Leigh veal their beauties.” With these words vernacular, had they borne fruit, might 
® than ? . ; Henry, in writing on English music of he has sounded a note that we in America have revolutionized the operatic stage 
a : TF any other requires fine in- the Tudor period, says: “We can treas- had well give heed to. In the Berkshire in this country. He was at all times a 
be = ‘eligence and humility on the ure the very intimate miniature, the Festival we have the most distinguished firm believer that the text of a song, no 
Seal hearer’s part to receive its message personal expression; but it is difficult to model of what our musical culture should matter what the language, | should be 
mes to humanity live with monuments in the house at all aim to become; a thing at once genuine fully understood, and with his excellent 
It would b ial De teeth comfortably. One thing is certain, and sincere, untouched by the trumpets diction he achieved this to a pre-eminent 
; Be the debt that 5 totes tt 0 Mma however. that so long as music remains of effect. _ degree. In his operatic career, he was 
York | music-lover M Coolid r solely a thing of mass-festivals, and Four festivals have now been given. at one time, according to his statement 
i. fe What she he s pe a. h - 7 or other comparatively artificial functions, Throughout the world the name of South in his autobiography, the only American 
_— jh a one an rx at she is do- it will tend to pretension and sensational- man singing in opera in Europe or 
—_ annals 3 r piace in merig@an music ism. The worthwhile things of life need [Continued on page 2] America. 
a handful of ote the elect, where, with Mr. Bispham was born in Philadel- 
ave! of an on wh ——e ne — een sa See SomnrmmE—->or gy som phia, Jan. 5, 1857. His parents were 
? influence h ose cultural and humanizing ° both Quakers but as his father had left 
And j as ever been a potent one. In This’ Las Uo the Quaker body his mother was “read 
desigs of call these days of vast assemblages , out of meeting” for marrying him. The 
‘oi music pny —— o, their “ Chamber Music Devotees Hear Prize Work at Festival.....:...1,2,4 tenets of the Quaker faith prohibiting 
GAN level of the e D. a own to the Two Illustrious Musicians Pass: the Careers of Humperdinck and || musical instruments such as the worldly 
Ziven wh mnOD, ‘WHSTS PTOGTAMS are Bispham 1. 3.4.5. 16 || piano, the boy had no early training like 
_ quest? ose actual musical value is chtonne of shel Rasuut, Metcces vk fae ee 08s 0 oe see cdg iy Ey Dy most children, but his father played the 
— ach ’ e erksnire estival, 4 n the Studio an era Stage.... ; rean 
= 9 guaite 4 the Berksh Festival roblems of the Entente Between the Stud d Opera Stag 19 || fute and later presented a cabinet org 
sic 1g ePtember, at which chamber mu- Musical Future Depends Upon Schools, Declares Conductor..... . 40 || to his wife. It was, however, at the 
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Berkshire Pilgrims Honor Mrs. Coolidge 
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Bronze Tablet Presented to Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge, Founder of the Berkshire Chamber Music Festival at Pittsfield, Mass. 
The Tablet Is the Work of Emil Fuchs, New York Sculptor, and Pays Tribute to the Artistic Endeavors of Mrs. Coolidge 


[Continued from page 1] 


Mountain and the concerts in its Temple 
of Music, built by Mrs. Coolidge, have 
spread. The chamber music lovers of 
our land have realized the beauty of 
what one woman of the highest ideals 
has dreamed and achieved. So, after the 
Suite for piano, violin and ’cello, by 
H. Waldo Warner, this year’s prize-win- 
ning work, had been played at the con- 
cert of Friday afternoon, a tablet in 
bronze, the work of Emil Fuchs, a New 
York artist, was presented to Mrs. 
Coolidge by them. Rubin Goldmark 
made the presentation and spoke with 
true eloquence of Mrs. Coolidge’s artistic 
aims. The audience rose from its seats 
to signalize the moment. And Mrs. 
Coolidge responded most graciously in 
thanking her guests. She was com- 
pletely surprised with the presentation 
of the tablet, for the matter had been 
secretly arranged by a committee and 
was unknown to anyone else. 


Days of Aesthetic Enjoyment 


To attend these festivals has been my 
desire ever since they were begun. But 
not until this year was I able to leave 
New York for the time required. To 
call my visit an unforgettable experi- 
ence is scarcely to do justice to the 
aesthetic enjoyment of those three days. 
It was not only the music I heard and 
the fact that what was heard was under 
ideal conditions, but it was for me: Berk- 
shire revisited. For, as a boy, I had 
spent many summers in the little village 
of Ghent, N. Y., near Chatham, in these 
lovely hills. All was familiar, all re- 
called summer days of two decades past. 

And here I now heard the Beethoven 
Quartet, Op: 130, played by the Letz 
Quartet, on Thursday afternoon. As 
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Korngold’s “Dead City” for First 
Week of Metropolitan Season 


Eric Korngold’s much-discussed 
opera, “The Dead City,” will be 
the first novelty of the season at 
the Metropolitan and will be sung 
during the opening week, it was 
learned from an_ authoritative 
source on Saturday. Marie 
Jeritza, the brightest luminary of 
the Vienna premiére of the Korn- 
gold work, will appear in the two 
soprano roles, which also will be 
sung during the season by Florence 
Easton. Orville Harrold will have 
the tenor part. 

Both Lucrezia Bori and Flor- 
ence Easton will sing in “Cosi Fan 
Tutte,” the Mozart opera which is 
to be another of the new season’s 
novelties. Artur Bodanzky will 
conduct both “Cosi Fan Tutte” and 
the Korngold opera. 
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man master opened the festival, speak- 
ing in those tones which symbolize the 
most profound utterance in all chamber 
music. Hans Letz and his associates 
were more than admirable performers; 
they played the work with conviction. 
And there was no one present to whom 
the glowing beauty of that sublime 
movement, the Cavatina, was not re- 
vealed. Mr. Letz has changed the per- 


sonnel of his quartet and on this occa- 
sion the new Letz Quartet made its first 
appearance. Edwin Bachmann is the 
new second violin and Horace Britt, the 
’cellist, both admirable artists. The 
Brahms Quintet, Op. 111, was the other 
big work, and in this the Letz players 
were assisted by Hugo Kortschak, viola. 





[Continued on page 4] 





Caruso Fund Will Train Artists 
in America, Chairman Promises 
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N a letter written to ‘Mephisto” on 
Sept. 28, explaining the purpose of 
the Caruso American Memorial Founda- 
tion, Dr. Antonio Stella, temporary 


chairman of the Provisional Committee, 
has expressed himself as follows: 

“The impression, unfortunately, is 
created in your ‘Musings’ of Sept. 24, 
that the proposed scholarships of the 
Caruso American Memorial Foundation 
will be ‘to enable talented young eri- 
cans * * * to go to Italy to get the 
necessary education and experience to fit 
them for an operatic career.’ You com- 
ment that ‘the time has come to take a 
definite stand in such matters,’ and you 
state later that ‘if the Caruso fund were 
used as has been proposed, it would still 
further increase the prejudice against 
American singers in favor of foreigners.’ 

“The Caruso American Memorial 
Foundation would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to correct through your columns 
the impression that the fund will be 
used largely for training in Italy. 

“The income from the proposed fund 
will be used for scholarships and awards 
for talented young Americans of both 


sexes, regardless of race or creed. The 
administration of the fund will devolve 
upon the permanent committee now be- 
ing formed. 

“It is anticipated that a Committee on 
Awards, consisting of recognized musical 
authorities, will designate American con- 
servatories and American teachers of the 
various branches of music to the fullest 
possible extent in making the awards. 

“The Foundation’s primary interest, 
the Provisional Committee _ believes, 
should be the development of American 
artists, the promotion of a wider appre- 
ciation of music in America, and the en- 
couragement of American institutions of 
music. 

“It so happens that my colleagues on 
the Provisional Committee, who initiated 
the movement for the Foundation, are 
Americans of Italian birth or extraction. 
Their purpose in proposing the Founda- 
tion and in selecting the personnel for 
its permanent committee, was to create 
an American institution which would be 
of practical assistance in the develop- 
ment of musical art in this country and 
would be a permanent tribute to the 
memory and art of Caruso.” 





LINERS BRING MORE 


Prominent Musicians Return 
Here for Season, on Boats 
Docked Last Week 


Liners arriving nowadays all have 
their groups of musical folk on board. 
By the George Washington, arriving on 
Sept. 27, Mrs. Harold McCormick, whose 
husband is one of the directors of the 
Chicago Opera Association, came back 
to America. Mrs. McCormick, who is 


the daughter of John D. Rockefeller, has 
been abroad for eight years. She was 
met by her daughter, Muriel, who is said 
to be preparing for the operatic stage. 
On the Empress of India, on the follow- 
ing day, were Leonora Sparkes of the 








ARTISTS TO AMERICA 


Metropolitan, Mrs. Walter Damrosch 
and her daughter, Anita. 

The Oropesa, on Sept. 30, brought back 
Artur Bodanzky, conductor at the Metro- 
politan, and Erika Morini, violinist, and 
on the Rotterdam, arriving the same day, 
were Josef Stransky, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic; Elly Ney, 
Alsatian pianist, and Ed. Tak, violinist, 
formerly a member of the Boston Sym- 
phony and now with the New York Phil- 
harmonic. On the Aquitania, also arriv- 
ing on Sept. 30, were Alma Gluck, con- 
cert soprano, and Paolo Martucci, 
pianist and teacher. 

The Paris, arriving Oct. 1, had on 
board Otto Weil of the business manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan; Harold F. 
McCormick of the board of directors of 
the Chicago Opera Association; Jacques 
Coini, stage manager of the same organ- 


’ School. 


a 
ization, and Mrs. Montgomery Tutt; 
president of the Fontainebleau yj; 
Mrs. Tuttle, who was accon,. 
panied by thirty pupils of the schoo) 
was decorated while in France with th, 
palm for public instruction. 

Harold Henry, pianist, sailed f,, 
Europe on the Rochambeau on O:t. | 
for two years abroad. He will teach ;, 
Paris and will also be heard in conce;; 
in various European countries. 


AMERICAN FESTIVAL 
OPENS IN BUFFALO 


Prominent Artists Engace( 
for Week’s Series of 


Concerts 
(By Telegraph to Musical America 

BuFFALo, N. Y., Oct. 3.—The Nationa! 
American Music Festival opened here 
this morning at eleven o’clock when 
Geoffrey O’Hara, American compose 
and singer led the audience in the sing. 
ing of “America.” This. was followed 
by a prayer by Rev. Charles D. Brough. 
ton, after which an address of welcome 
was made by George K. Staples, com. 
mander in chief of the Buffalo (Con. 
sistory. This was responded to by 
Leonard Liebling, and the keys of the 
city were tendered the visitors, artists 
and guests by Honorable George S. Buck, 
Mayor of Buffalo. The meeting ended 
with the swearing in of contestants who 
will compete for the $450 in prizes of. 
fered by the directors of the Festiva 
to winners of the voice, piano and violin 
contests. The address to the contestants 
was made by Honorable Alonzo G. Hink- 
ley, Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
the oath was administered by Honorable 
George L. Hager, Judge of the City 
Court. 

Soloists at the afternoen concert were: 
Ruth Helen Davis, soprano; Zetta Gay 
Whitson, violinist; William Phillips, 
baritone; John Meldrum, pianist, and 
John F. Grant, organist. At the evening 
concert the National Festival Chorus, 
Seth Clark, conductor, was heard in cho- 
ral numbers, the Zoellner String Quar- 
tet played movements from quartets by 
Morton Mason, Charles Skilton and 
Huntington Woodman. Vocal soloists 
were Florence Hinkle, soprano, ani 
Arthur Middleton, baritone. Richard 
Miller, tenor, was heard in an incidental 
solo in one of the choral numbers. Solo- 
ists for the remaining concerts will be 
Grace Wagner, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto; Mildred Dilling, harpist; 
Harry W. Stratton, organist; Cyrena 
Van Gordon, contralto; Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Dewitt C. Garretson, organist: 
Albert Vertchamp, violinist; Maude 
Lewis, soprano; Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
pianist; Delphine March, contralto; The 
Buffalo Orpheus Club, John Lund, con- 








ductor; Emma _ Roberts, contralto; 
George Hamlin, tenor; Ralph Leo, bari 
tone; Laurence Montague, organist: 


Virginia Van Riper, soprano; Mina 
Hager, contralto; Ruther Kemper, v0- 
linist; Katherine Eyman, pianist; Idell 
Patterson, soprano; Cecil Fanning, bar'- 
tone; William Benbow, organist; Lucille 
Orell, ’cellist; Robert Braun, pianist, 
Estelle Liebling, soprano; 


and Elsie De Voe, pianist. 
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Steinway Hall, Long Closed, to 
Reopen for Concerts 


Steinway Hall, silent for some 
thirty-one years and one of the 
musical landmarks of America, has 
been reopened for concerts. Th 
occasion was an exhibition of the 
Steinway collection of paintings © 
musical subjects by American 2! 
tists, on Oct. 5, when Yolanda 
Mér6, the pianist, was scheduled t 
give a piano recital interpretiv: 
of the works. The pictures i”- 
clude portraits of Chopin, Wagne'. 
Liszt, MacDowell, Beethoven, Be! 
lioz, Mozart, Rubinstein and Verd'. 
In Steinway Hall were presente® 
some of the greatest artists of th: 
past. Patti, Schalchi, Gerste! 
Carrefio, Sarasate, Scharwenk 
MacDowell, Anton Rubinstein, A' 
de Ohe, Marteau and numerou 
others appeared there and Dicker 
on his visit to this country le 
tured in this hall. 








Arthur 
Hackett, tenor; J. H. Shearer, organist. 
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home of his grandfather Bispham, a less 
straight-laced Quaker who possessed a 
piano, that young David received his first 
introduction to singing as the house was 
» rendezvous for all the children of the 
-onneetion and they frequently, under 
the guidance of the grandfather, all sang 
secular songs. 

While David was still a child, the fam- 
‘lv moved to Moorestown, N. J., and by a 
curious coincidence, his father’s old tutor 
who had prepared him for Princeton, 
came there to live shortly after. To him 
young Bispham was sent to be tutored 
for Haverford. His college days were 
not particularly eventful, though he 
showed there an aptitude for languages 
which later stood him in good stead. 


Starts a Business Career 


In 1876 he went back to Moorestown 
and it became necessary for him to con- 
sider a profession. Medicine was first 
thought of but after being carried faint- 
ing from the operating theater of a hos- 
pital, where he had gone with a physician 
friend, he decided that he was not fitted 
to be a doctor and entered the wool 
business of his uncle, David Scull, at a 
salary of $4 a week. Two years later 
he was taken abroad by his uncle and in 
Rome, at the Costanzi, heard his first 
opera abroad, Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” 

Music was beginning to interest him 
and he learned the zither and the banjo 
and to pick out tunes on the piano of a 
friend. The zither was taboo at Haver- 
ford so he left his instrument with the 
ticket agent at the railroad station and 
used to go there frequently to play. His 
uncle had taken him to his first opera in 
Philadelphia, “Mignon,” with Clara 
Louise Kellogg and he also heard Zelda 
Seguin in “Carmen” and made frequent 
trips to the city to hear the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra and open-air concerts. 
Max Heinrich, whom he met in Phila- 
delphia, became, however, the principal 
musical influence in his life at that time. 
He first heard Heinrich at a German beer 
garden. 

Bispham’s first appearance in an oper- 
atice performance was in a piece called 
“Golden-haired Gertrude” by Elinor Par- 
rish, which was given in the composer’s 
home in Philadelphia on Dec. 27, 1880. 
The following summer, at Bar Harbor, 
he took part in a performance of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Cox and Box,” and on his 
return to Philadelphia appeared in many 
amateur dramatic and musical produc- 
tions, meantime taking lessons off and 
on with Edward Giles who had an ex- 
cellent bass voice and who was organist 
in one of the city churches. Giles intro- 
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David Bispham Passes: 
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Unique Career in Song 
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DAVID BISPHAM IN SOME OF HIS IMPORTANT ROLES 


No. 1—“Gomarez” 


in “Paoletta”; No. 2—“Beethoven” in “Adelaide”; No. 3—‘Kurwenal” in “Tristan and Isolde”; No. 4— 


“Alberich” in “Siegfried”; No. 5—As Himself; No. 6-——“The Vicar of Wakefield”; No. 7—“The Pirate’; No. 8—“Telramund” 
in “Lohengrin”; No. 9—“Pan” in “The Awakening of Pan”; No. 10—“Danny Deever”; No. 11—“Uncle Rome” 


duced him to Michael Cross who was con- 
ductor of the Orpheus Club, an organi- 


Photo by Waldon Fawcett 
A Recent Photo of David Bispham 


zation of male voices which Bispham 
joined, and he soon after became a mem- 
ber of two other similar organizations 
under Cross’ baton. 

He had been singing as a volunteer in 
the choir of Holy Trinity Church in Rit- 
tenhouse Square, and in 1882 he became 
a paid member of the choir of St. Mark’s 
Church under Minton Pyne, an English 
organist, to whom he was indebted for 
his knowledge of the sacred works of 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert. By 
this time his voice had progressed so well 
that he was able to sing small solo parts 
in the oratorio productions of the Cecilian 
Oratorio Society of which he was a mem- 
ber. He often related a story of an in- 
cident which took place about this time 
and which the late Gustave Kobbé told 
him later. It seems that Kobbé was 
talking to an elderly Quaker when Bisp- 
ham walked by, humming. The Quaker 
pointed to Bispham and said: “Does thee 
see that young man going along there 
singing? Well, he is the grandson of an 
old friend of mine, but I tell thee he 
isn’t going to come to any good, for he 
is always fooling around after music.” 
Commenting on this, Mr. Bispham once 
said: “I have often thought since of 
Kobbé’s story and how essential it is for 
a person, in order to make a success in 
anything, to be always thinking of it and 
doing it, as far as lies in his power, and 
not to fool around after it.” 


Marries Caroline Russell 


On April 28, 1885, Mr. Bispham mar- 
ried Caroline Russell, daughter of the 
late General Charles S. Russell. Three 
children were born of the marriage, two 
daughters, and one son, David Bispham, 
Jr. The marriage was not a happy one 
and in 1908, the couple separated, the 
matter being settled out of court, Mr. 
Bispham taking the custody of their son 
and Mrs. Bispham of their daughters. 

Late in 1885 Mr. Bispham abandoned 
business and went to Europe where he 
heard all the opera possible, visiting 
Bayreuth for the first time and hearing 
Lehmann as Isolde, and Gura as Beck- 


messer, a part which later was to be one 
of his own greatest successes. The fol- 
lowing winter he continued his business, 
also his vocal work, but in the spring of 
1886 he finally severed his connection 
with his native city and went to London 
for study, though out of respect for his 
mother’s aversion for the stage, it was 
as an oratorio and concert singer he ;10- 
posed to make his name. 


Concert Début in London 


His first lessons abroad were with Wil- 
liam Shakespeare in London but he left 
soon for Italy and placed himseif under 
Vannuccini in Florence. While there he 
accidentally struck himself on the throat 
with his cane and was rendered voice- 
less for quite a period. This preyed 
upon his mind to such an extent that he 
feared his voice was lost forever, but a 
course of hypnotic suggestion under a 
London physician and the reassurance 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, relieved his 
mental condition and he was able to sing 
again as well as ever, so that in Feb. 23, 
1890, he made his first London appear- 
ance at a concert in the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery. He returned to Italy for study 
with Lamperti but was recalled to Lon- 
don for an important engagement. In 
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$15,000 Scholarship Fund Left to 
Chicago Orchestral Asso- 
ciation 

CHICAGO, Oct. 1.—A scholarship 
fund of between $15,000 and $20,- 
000 has been left to the Chicago Or- 
chestral Association by Cornelia J. 
Aldis, who died on Sept. 24 at York 
Harbor, Me. The fund will be de- 
signated the “Bryan and Helen 
Lathrop Scholarship,” and will be 
used for the training of orchestral 
eae. Miss Aldis was well 
nown as a patron of music and 
the arts in Chicago and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 
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Chamber Music Devotees 
Hear Annual Prize Work 
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Between the Beethoven and Brahms 
came a new Quartet in C, Op. 46, by 
David Stanley Smith, a work in one 
movement. Excellently made, -music 
that is both professional and professorial, 
it wound its way through some fifteen 
minutes to an artificial ending. There 
is a good deal of the Gregorian influence 
in it and use is actually made of the 
plain song “Jesu Corona.” There is, 
also, too much conscious modernity in 
the handling of the parts and it is here 
that Professor Smith is least successful. 
He is not a modernist, and his assump- 
tion of the réle suits him badly. The 
quartet was very well played and at the 
close the composer came out to bow, the 
audience receiving his music with ap- 
proval, 


The Prize Trio Played 


Friday afternoon’s concert brought to 
a hearing Mr. Warner’s prize-winning 
Suite for piano, violin and ’cello, the 
program being given by the Elshuco 


Trio, Elias Breeskin, violin; Willem 
Willeke, ’cello, and Aurelio Giorni, 
piano. Mrs. Coolidge had invited Mr. 


Warner to attend, but his duties as viola 
player in the London String Quartet 
made it impossible. Last season, when 
the sterling London players were here, 
we made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Warner’s Phantasy Quartet. His Trio, 
or rather his Suite for trio (we take it 
that the fact that his first movement is 
a Quasi Fantasia and not a piece in 
sonata form is responsible for its re- 
ceiving the title Suite), is one of the 
most interesting compositions for these 
three instruments that have come our 
way. Primarily a work of temperament, 
it forsakes the classic groves and 
wanders in twentieth century paths; in 
its pocket it carries a Baedeker. All 
lands are touched upon, none actually 
settled in. There are echoes, some 
fainter than others, of Strauss, Debussy, 
Puccini, and a Kreisler bit—Mr. Warner 
is a violinist as well as a viola player— 
and a modern British harmonic freedom 
that links Mr. Warner with the present- 
day musical emancipators of his coun- 
try, Goossens, Ireland, Bax, et al. 
Superbly is the work written for the in- 
struments, the string parts most effec- 
tive, bearing witness to the composer’s 
complete command of his instruments, 
while the piano part is magnificently set. 
The Scherzo pleased most. A word of 
special praise is due Mr. Giorni for his 
thrice admirable performance in_ it. 
Messrs. Breeskin and Willeke responded, 
likewise, and gave the composition a 
hearing that set forth its merits in the 
strongest possible manner. The third 
movement, an Allegro e ritmico, suffers 
from too great length. The audience 
found the piece greatly to its liking and 
received it with ovational applause. Mr. 
Warner may pride himself on having 
made a successful contribution to trio 
literature. Consensus of opinion had it 
that the jury, which awarded him the 
prize, consisting of Ernest Hutcheson, 
Willem Willeke, O. G. Sonneck, Efrem 
Zimbalist and David Stanley Smith, had 
acquitted itself of its task with signal 
credit. Honorable mention in the competi- 
tion was given Rebecca Clarke and Renzo 
Bossi, the latter a son of Marco Enrico 
Bossi, who is director of the St. Cecilia 
Academy in Rome and the best of living 
Italian composers for the organ. 
Preceding the Warner’ suite’ the 
Elshuco players were heard in Brahms’s 
Trio in B, Op. 8, which won them an 
ovation. This glorious trio I have heard 
many times, but the performance of yes- 
terday surpassed all performances in my 
memory. It was great playing. 


Wind Instrument Program 


Friday morning was devoted to cham- 
ber music for wind instruments and to 
this and George Barrére and his en- 
semble, Pierre Mathieu, oboe; Fred Van 
Amburgh, clarinet; Santiago Richart, 
horn, and Louis Letellier, bassoon, ap- 
peared. The Mozart E Flat Quintet 
with Alfredo Oswald, pianist, was the 
opening number. Mr. Barrére was in 
every sense the hero of the morning. He 
not only led to victory his associates in 
Leo Sowerby’s Quintet for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon and horn; Domenico 
Brescia’s “Dithyrambic Suite” for the 
same instruments, a d’Indy Sarabande 
and Minuet and Albert Roussel’s 
Divertissement, the last two with piano, 
but he played for us Bach’s Sonata in E. 
Throughout the intermission, which fol- 








Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge, Founder of 
the Chamber Music Festivals Held 
Annually at Pittsfield, Mass. 


lowed his performance of the Bach, ex- 
pressions of superlative nature were 
made by members of the audience. There 
were some present who had never heard 
Mr. Barrére before. And they realized, 
as I have for many years, that there are 
two kinds of flute players, George 
Barrére—and the others. Some years ago 
Arthur Farwell, in reviewing a perform- 
ance of this artist, said that Mr. Barrére 
was distinguished from other performers 
on his instrument in that he breathed 
into it; the others blew into it. This 
came back to me yesterday, as I listened 
to his superbly limpid tone, his masterly 
phrasing. It alone was worth going to 
Pittsfield to hear! A memorable per- 
formance, and shouts of “Bravo!” at its 
conclusion. 

Of the new works in this program the 
Sowerby Quintet was by far the better. 
This intensely gifted young composer 
has written with distinction in the three 
movements of his piece, the second, “In 
elegiac mood,” standing out as the best. 
The entire work, however, is imaginative, 
fresh, unlabored, and reveals an unusual 
dexterity in the handling of the instru- 
ments. Mr. Sowerby had several recalls 
after it. The Brescia piece, also in three 
sections, is intended to portray the elegiac 
note “in commemoration of a maiden 
dancer,” a dithyramb “in honor of 
Bacchus” and an Olympic game, the last 
being a fugue, a right jolly one on a 
theme of almost humorous stripe, mak- 
ing one wonder just what Olympic game 
it is intended to portray. There is good 
workmanship in this suite, but it fails to 
register a definite impression on its 
hearers; at any rate, it failed to do so 
on this occasion. Mr. Oswald played the 
piano parts of the Mozart, d’Indy and 
Roussel works admirably. 


* * * 


The “Composers’ Program” this morn- 
ing ranged from Chicago to Helsingfors. 
Mr. Sowerby was pianist in his Suite 
for violin and piano, with Léon Same- 
tini, violinist. Here is excellent music, 
in many ways as fine a suite for the in- 
struments as we know by a living com- 
poser. Mr. Sametini played the violin 
part with technical mastery, beauty of 
tone and a distinguished style and with 
the composer shared the very real ap- 
plause. The Finnish composer, Selim 
Palmgren, and Percy Grainger, at two 
pianos, played four movements from Mr. 
Palmgren’s fanciful suite “Masquerade 
Ball,” charming pieces of a lighter na- 
ture than much of his music that I know. 
Later Mr. Grainger, at the first piano, 
appeared in the Pastoral from his suite 
“In a Nutsheii:” and a Symphonic Dance 
by Cyril Scott. It was several years 
ago that I heard the Grainger Pastoral, 
and it was in its orchestral version. It 
impressed me as one of the biggest things 
he had done, an extraordinary treatment 
of a simple theme of his own invention, 
rising to torrential heights. In the two- 
piano version this morning I found it 
again one of the most eloquent pieces of 
modern music that I know. Mr. Palm- 
gren seconded the composer finely in 
this, and also in the Scott piece, the 
two-piano version of which has been 
spendidly made by Mr. Grainger from 


the original orchestral partitur. Mr. 


Grainger and Mr. Palmgren were 
heartily applauded. 
“Oriental Impressions” is the title 


given to a set of five pieces by Henry 
Eicheim, pieces scored for piano, harp, 
four violins, viola, flute, oboe, bells and 
percussion. The composer conducted the 
performance, in which Mr. Grainger was 
the pianist, while the violinists were 
Messrs. Letz, Kortschak, Bachmann, and 
Amy Neill, Messrs. Kreiner, viola; Bar- 
rére, flute; Mathieu, oboe; Pizzo, harp, 
and Messrs. Glassman, Borodkin and 
Goettich, bells and percussion, also took 
part. It was very exciting, and the audi- 
ence made clear that it was pleased. 
The final movement a “Chinese Sketch” 
was actually redemanded. Mr. Eicheim 
has been in the East. He has brought 
back not only Chinese and Japanese 
themes, which he uses in the work, but 
also Chinese bells and gongs, and things 
that look more like frying-pans than or- 
chestral instruments. Of the five pieces 
the second, a “Japanese Nocturne,” in- 
terested me most. It has genuine mood. 
The suite is to be considered an elaborate 
experiment in tone-color. Mr. Eicheim 
is a sensitive musician, to whom the East 
has made a strong appeal. Whatever 


My 


may be said of the work, the compos: 
merits praise for displaying in his tres 
ment of his material, both thematic anq 
coloristic, an individual quality and 4 
masterly technique. Like so many 
Boston composers, he is overwhelmed hy 
the idiom of the modern French scho). 
But then that is not at all out of place 
with Chinese themes! 

At this afternoon’s final concert | 
Detroit Symphony String Quartet, [| 
Schkolnik, first violin; William G. King, 
second violin; Herman Kolodkin, vi 
and Philip Abbas, ’cello, played 
Beethoven Quartet in C Minor, Op. is, 
No. 4, as a prelude to the Schubert 
Quintet, in which Mr. Gabrilowitsch wa; 
the pianist. Gaston Brohan, bass, also 
of the Detroit orchestra, assisted in *he 
quintet. To-night, at 9 o’clock, Mrs. 
Coolidge receives her guests at the 
Maplewood Hotel, which has again been 
the social center of the festival. And 
by the time these lines are in my readers’ 
hands the fourth Berkshire Festiva) of 
Chamber Music will have ended and 
plans for the 1922 Festivals, when the 
thousand dollar prize will be offered }) 
Mrs. Coolidge for the best string quar- 
tet submitted to her jury, will be under 
way. 











Bispham’s Colorful Career 
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London he made numerous appearances 
in amateur light opera, and began mak- 
ing his way in concert. 


Opera Début in “La Basoche” 


Through the influence of Mlle. Janotha, 
Bispham was offered the part of Cedric 
in Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe” to replace an- 
other singer of intemperate habits. He 
learned the rédle but was never called 
upon to sing it. He was, however, 
chosen from fifty contestants for the 
role of the Duc de Longueville in Mes- 
sager’s “‘La Basoche” and made his oper- 
atic début in the part at the Royal Eng- 
lish Opera House, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, on Nov. 3, 1891. 

After the close of the run of “La 
Basoche” he filled various concert en- 
gagements, and, after one of these, he 
received a note from his manager, Dan- 
iel Mayer, saying that Sir Augustus Har- 
ris, then manager of Covent Garden, 
wanted to know if he knew the part of 
Beckmesser and if he did he was to go 
to the opera house at once to rehearse it 
with Jean de Reszké, Jean Lasalle and 
Mme. Alboni. It happened that several 
mon. ‘1s before Bispham, in playing with 
a planchette, had received a communica- 
tion telling him to work on certain réles 
of Verdi and Wagner and primarily that 
of Beckmesser which he had promptly 
begun to do. The performance, however, 
was postponed on account of the indis- 
position of de Reszké, but another bari- 
tone falling ill, Bispham was offered the 
part of Kurwenal in “Tristan and Isolde” 
which fortunately he had also prepared. 
The performance was scheduled for the 
following day, but with the assistance 
of Gustav Mahler, he was able to sing 
the réle and on June 25, 1892, he ap- 
peared in the part at Covent Garden. 

The following season he was re-en- 
gaged for Covent Garden and sang 
Beckmesser, Hunding, and the leading 
réle in Mascagni’s “{f Rantzau.” He 
went on tour with the organization, can- 
celing « contract to sing at the Chicago 
World’s Fair with the Thomas Orchestra. 
His original plan had been to meet his 
mother and uncle and travel with them. 
A railroad accident occurred in which 
his mother was killed, and, except for 
his change of plans, he would also have 
been killed in all probability. At the 
close of the tour he left for America 
where he sang with the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York for the first time. 
Returning to London he appeared many 
times in concert and at Covent Garden 
and on tour, sang Falstaff for the first 
time, besides appearing at various fes- 
tivals throughout the United Kingdom. 


Appears at Metropolitan 


In 1896, Mr. Bispham signed a con- 
tract with Maurice Grau, then director 
of the opera at Covent Garden as well 
as the Metropolitan. He held out for a 
higher figure than Mr. Grau proposed 
and finally got it, as Mr. Grau told him 
he had never had so reliable a singer 
under his management. His début at 
the Metropolitan was made on Nov. 18, 


1896, as Beckmesser in “Meistersinger” - 


with Eames, the de Reszké brothers and 
Plancon. During that season he ap- 


peared thirty-four times in seven operas, 
and forty-nine times in concert. One of 
his operatic performances of that sea- 


son was the famous “Siegfried” in which 
Melba made her single appearance as 
Briinnhilde. The following January he 
gave his first recital in New York 
the Carnegie Lyceum, featuring on the 
program, a group of songs by American 
composers, an innovation at the time 
This was followed by two more the sam 
season. Returning to London he sang 
the season at Covent Garden and als 
appeared before Queen Victoria at Bal 
moral. 

The following year in America, at one 
of the Bagby Musicales at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Mr. Bispham appeared for the 
first time as Beethoven in the playlet 
“Adelaide,” adding fresh laurels to his 
crown. The piece was given frequently 
thereafter both in New York and on 
tour. In 1897-1898, he was a member 
of the Damrosch-Ellis Opera Company, 
and returning to the Metropolitan in 
1899, singing there continuously until 
1903, during which time he made one of 
the most notable creations of his career, 
the réle of Urok in _ Paderewski’s 
“Manru.” From 19038 to 1906, he for- 
sook the stage for the concert platform, 
but in the autumn of the latter year he 
presented in London Liza Lehmann's 
setting of “The Vicar of Wakefield” 
which had such success that he received 
offers from several theatrical manager: 
in America to tour this country with it 


Final Operatic Activities 


The succeeding years were given ove! 
almost entirely to concert appearances, 
though in 1910 he created the role 0! 
Gomarez in Floridia’s “Paoletta” in Cin- 
cinnati, and the same year made his first 
appearance with the Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco in their outdoor “Hig®- 
Jinks” in “The Cave Man.” In 1912, » 
again appeared with the club in “Th 
Awakening of Pan,” the music of whic! 
was the work of Henry Hadiey. In 11», 
he made his one trip to Australia. 

The most interesting operatic appea' 
ance of the later years of Bispham: 
career, was in the American premieres ©! 
Mozart’s “Bastien and Bastienne” an¢ 
“The Impresario” which were given 2! 
the Empire Theater, New York, on the 
afternoon of Oct. 26, 1916. The proje 
was the idea of Albert Reiss then of thr 
Metropolitan and the singers who 100 
part, each put up a sum of money * 
finance the performance. The artist 
included Mabel Garrison, Lucy Gates 
Mr. Bispham, Mr. Reiss, and John 52!" 
polis who assumed an acting part. The 
works had such tremendous success 2° 
out of the venture grew “The Socie% 
of American Singers” which, the follow 
ing spring, gave a series of oper 
comiques at the Lyceum Theater, 4" 
for two seasons, beginning in the fa!! ¢ 
1918, at the Park Theater, under 
presidency of William Wade Hinshaw: 
sang light opera of the better ‘yP 
Since that time, Mr. Bispham has g'v° 
most of his time to teaching with oc* 
sional recitals and recitations with mus" 
cal accompaniment in which latte! 
stood pre-eminent. 

The singer’s son, David Bispham, J™ 
served as a lieutenant in the Royal ''’" 
ing Corps during the war and was kK!!!" 


n 


in action in November, 1917. The you"® 


est daughter is in Italy, where she * 


Mrs. 


completing a musical education. a 
Bispham and her elder daughter are 


ing in this country. a. A. 
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The Passing of Humperdinck, Weaver of Fairy Scores 
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Composer of “Hansel und 
Gretel” Experienced Poor 
Health for Some Time, but 
End, Following Attack of 
Apoplexy at Neu-Strelitz, 
Was Unexpected—Original- 
ly Destined to Become an 
Architect, He Devoted Him- 
self to Music on the Advice 
of Ferdinand Hiller—Pro- 
tégé of Wagner and Teacher 
of Siegfried Wagner, He As- 
sisted at “Parsifal’ Pre- 
miere — Won Many Prize 
Competitions 
ERLIN, Sept. 28.— Engelbert 
Humperdinck, one of the fore- 
most of Germany’s contemporary com- 
posers and pedagogues, died to-day in 
Neu-Strelitz, following an attack of 
Mr. Humperdinck had been 
in poor health for some time and both 
during the war and since the armis- 
tice his condition was frequently re- 
ported as serious. His death, how- 
ever, was unexpected. 


apoplexy. 


NGELBERT HUMPERDINCK was 

born at Siegsburg near Bonn in the 
Rhine Provinces, on Sept. 1, 1854. His 
position as an operatic composer is 
unique, resting almost entirely upon his 
“Hansel und Gretel,” a simple nursery 
story, the plot of which contains no in- 
trigue, no love-interest and no tragedy 
and yet which is as absorbingly interest- 
ing in the theater as any work contain- 
ing all three of these elements, usually 
considered indispensable in grand opera. 
A protégé of Wagner and a friend of the 
Wagner family since his early youth, he 
absorbed the Wagnerian tradition of 
opera in a manner which has not been 
excelled by any of the master’s followers. 
In his operatic works, the orchestra as- 
sumes the part of the Chorus of Greek 
drama and it is in the orchestra pit as 
much as upon the stage that the emo- 
tions of the drama are explained and 
commented upon. Instead of seeking his 
inspiration in the great mythological ro- 
mances he went to the nursery, but by 
his ability raised the fairy tales around 
which he wrote his scores to a lofty 
plane, 

Though always interested in music, 
he was destined to be an architect, and 
while preparing at the high school at 
Paderborn, to enter a school of archi- 
tecture in Cologne, he was asked to com- 
pose incidental music for a school per- 
formance of Goethe’s “Claudia von 
Willabella.” When he had completed the 
overture he was so pleased with it that 
one day he packed up his score and made 
a trip to Cologne where he showed it to 
Ferdinand Hiller, then a professor at 
that institution. Hiller thought the ef- 
ort, though youthful in character, of 
such great promise that he persuaded 
Humperdinck to abandon architecture 
and enter the conservatory. This he did 
in 1872, studying harmony and composi- 
tion with Hiller, Gernsheim and Jensen, 
piano with Seiss and Mertke and ’cello 
with Rensburg and Ehlert. After four 
years of study at Cologne, he won the 
‘rankfort Mozart Stipendium and by aid 
of this he went to Munich in 1876, where 
be became the pupil of Lachner and later 
' Rheinberger and Barmann at the 
Royal Music School. In 1879 he won the 
Mendelssohn stiftung of Berlin and about 
ie same time, being invited to compose 
neldental music for a performance of 
\r nd pated “The Frogs,” he set out 

italy. 


issisted at “Parsifal’” Premiére 


T [S Italian trip was an event of great 
nportance in Humperdinck’s career 
it the Villa d’Angri near Naples, 
ade the acquaintance of Richard 
er, in the spring of 1880. Wagner 
an immense interest in the young 
ser whom he affectionately called 
pchen,” and invited him to Bay- 
to assist in the preparations for 
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Engelbert Humperdinck at Different Stages of His Career, with Photographs of Ferdinand Hiller (Lower Left), Upon Whose 
Advice He Forsook Architecture for Music, and Geraldine Farrar (Lower Right) as the “Goose Girl’ in “Konigskinder,” 
the Réle She Created at the World Premiére:of the Opera at the Metropolitan. 


trait of Humperdinck. 


and (Right) at the Age of Twenty-five. 


from “Hansel und Gretel,” Autographed by the Composer 


the premiére of “Parsifal’” at the sec- 
ond festival, in 1882. Humperdinck 
accepted with avidity and worked untir- 
ingly as rehearser and assistant stage 
manager. As Anton Seidl is said to have 
worked the machine propelling the Rhine 
Maidens at the first performance in Bay- 
reuth of “Rheingold” in 1876, Humper- 
dinck rendered a similar lowly service 
by ringing the bells of Monsalvat at the 
world-premiére of “Parsifal.” He also 
made the fair-copy of the orchestral 
score of the opera which was used at the 
initial performance. 

After the festival, Wagner retired 
with his family to Venice. In Decem- 
ber of the same year, he planned in honor 
of the birthday of Frau Wagner on Dec. 
25, to give a performance of an early 
work of his, a Symphony in C. Anton 
Seidl had written the full score from 
separate parts found in the home of a 
friend in Berlin, so Wagner wrote ask- 
ing him to come to Venice to conduct the 
performance. Seid! was at the time 
under contract with Angelo Neumann 


who was touring with a Wagnerian 
répertoire company, and was unable to 
obtain his release. He suggested Hum- 
perdinck as a substitute and, the idea 
meeting with favor, Humperdinck went 
to Venice where he conducted the sym- 
phony on Christmas Day, 1882, at the 
Liceo Benedetto Marcello. Out of grati- 
tude Wagner tried to obtain for him the 
directorship of the Liceo but was unsuc- 
cessful on account of the anti-German 
feeling in Italy at that time. 

Teacher of Siegfried Wagner 

UMPERDINCK having won another 

prize, the Meyerbeer Prize of Berlin, 
set out shortly for Paris and never saw 
Wagner again. He was in the French 
capital when he received the news of the 
master’s sudden death on Feb. 13, 1883. 
He remained a close friend of the Wag- 
ner family family and assisted at several 
of the Bayreuth Festivals. Siegfried 
Wagner’s musical education was also in- 
trusted to him, a mark of favor which 
cannot be considered lightly in view of 


The Central Figure Is from a Recent Por- 
The Upper Pictures Show the Composer (Left) When a Student at the Cologne Conservatory 
The Background Is a Facsimile of a Manuscript Page of the “Knusperwalzer” 


the personality of the widow of the great 
composer. 

In 1885, Humperdinck went to Barce- 
lona where he was a professor at the 
Conservatory until 1887. He is said to 
have intrdouced Beethoven to Barcelona. 
Returning to Germany in 1887, he taught 
for a brief period at his alma mater, the 
Cologne Conservatory, and then went to 
Mayence in the employ of B. Schott’s 
Séhne where he remained until 1890. 
In 1889, he married and his wife was his 
constant companion and helper until her 
death in a hospital in Karlsruhe on 
March 8, 1916. At the time of her death 
she was described as being of “unusual, 
charming though retiring disposition. 
She was the author of the libretto of his 
opera, “The Unwilling Marriage,” though 
she was never publicly accredited with 
the authorship. 

While at Mayence, Humperdinck made 
the first version of the work that was, a 
few years later, to bring his name into 


[Continued on page 16] 
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NYIREGYHAZI BEGINS CARNEGIE’S SEASON 





Retains Power and Fleetness 
but Plays More Carefully 
Than Last Year 


Piano Recital, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Car- 
negie Hall, Oct. 1, afternoon. The Pro- 
gram: Sonata No. 3, F Minor, Brahms; 
“Valse Melancolique,’ Grieg; Etude, B 
Minor, Opus 25; Nocturne, E Major, Opus 
62; Prelude, D Flat Major, Opus 28; 
Etude, A Minor, Opus 25, Chopin; Valse, 

A Flat Major, Opus 40, Tchaikovsky ; 

“The Tempest,’ Rummel; “Gondoliera,” 

Liszt ; Rhapsodie, No. 14, Liszt. 

The Cyclopean wrists and fingers of 
young Erwin Nyiregyhazi hurtled 
thunderbolts into Carnegie Hall’s first 
concert of the new season. Though 
shorn of the Samsonian locks that clus- 
tered so picturesquely about the slender 
oval of his boyish face a year ago, this 
youthful paladin of the piano proved he 
had lost none of his amazing power to 
begin a fortissimo climax where most of 
the thunderers of the day leave off; nor 
has the reassembling of some of the let- 
ters of his defiantly scrambled Hun- 
garian name been attended by any loss 
of his ability to race at breakneck speed 
through passages of finger fleetness. 


There was, however, in the playing of 
Nyiregyhazi on this occasion a sobriety 
and an even deferential care which 
seemed to indicate that he had taken to 
heart some criticisms of a year ago. 
There was much less talk, after the pro- 
gram, of aberrations of rhythm and 
eccentricities of style. Indeed, there 
were times, as in the Chopin group, 
when interpretations partook of labored 
routine and dragged their way rather 
drowsily. 

In the Liszt numbers the Nyiregyhazi 
of last season reasserted himself, a very 
Hercules in hurling forth masses of 
clanging sound, and with a rapid-finger 
technique which (though not inerrably 
clean in the Rhapsody) could only evoke 
wonder. His tone was most appealing 
in the Grieg number. The Brahms 
Sonata had much to commend it, though 
somewhat violently contrasted. One can 
only wonder why he omitted the lovely, 
poetic slow movement—worth a dozen of 
the Liszt Rhapsodies. 

The audience, a large one, applauded 
without stint and was rewarded with 
several extras, along with an occasional 
glimpse of a not altogether melancholy 
smile. . 2. 





CANADIAN HARPIST IN 
EARLY SEASON RECITAL 


Gus Valentine Assisted by Violinist and 
Soprano in Making New 
York Début 


Gus Valentine, Canadian harpist, who 
gave a concert at the Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Oct. 1, marked with many fine 


gradations of expression a program 
which included a suite by Pinto, an ex- 
cerpt from this composer’s “Adirondacks 
Sketches,” and numbers by Carlo Sodero, 
Verdalle, Loukine and others. Playing 
without pinaforte accompaniment, and 
producing a full resounding tone, he ef- 
fectively illustrated, in such music as the 
third movement of the Suite, a Valse 
Caprice, and Pinto’s “Lake Scene,” with 








FOR RENT —Extra fine large studio, completely 
furnished, with Steinway Grand Piano. Bath with 
privilege of kitchen. No _ restrictions whatsoever. 
Suitable for more than one. Rent $130 per month, 


221 Bast 17m St. Telephone Stuyvesant 3073. 





Vulliaume Violin. 


FOR SALE—Genuine 
Appearance and tone like valuable Strad, Ex- 
cellent condition—fit for an artist. Price $1200. 


JOS. BROAD, 
184 Pennsylvania Ave., Brooklyn, N. J. 








WANTED—Prominent tenor ané@ vocal teacher of 
New York City wishes to organize class for one day 
weekly in nearby town. For particulars. address 
D. A., care MUSICAL AMBRICA, 501 Fifth Ave. 





Studio to snblet, part time. Address L, R.. Metro- 
a Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, New 
fork. 














FOR RENT, by hour or day, attractive studio of 
voice teacher: central location. Inquire mornings 
Telenhone 8857 Murray Hill. 





Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway 


nied and 49th St. 
econ ° e 
Week Elsie Ferguson in 


*““FOOTLIGHTS” 


A Paramount Picture 
Introduction and Aria from ‘‘Aida.’’ 
Rivoli Concert Orchestra, 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel Baer 
Conducting. 


RIALTO 


Constance Binney in 


‘THE CASE OF BECKY” 


From the Belasco play. 
Famous Rialto Orchestra, 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau 
Conducting. 


CRITERION Times Square 
17th and “THE GOLEM” 


Final Week 
“Eli, Eli’? Prologue. 
Buster Keaton Comedy. 
Benda Mask Dance. 


Tony Sarg Almanac. 





Times Square 











broadway at Slst St 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week Oct. 9 
“FROM THE GROUND UP” 
A Goldwyn Picture 
Usual Unsurpassed Musical Program 
Capitol Grand Orchestra. 
Presentations by 8. L. ROTHAFEL 
Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 





its placid beauty, the capacity of the 
harp as a solo instrument. 

Alberto Bachmann, who played some 
spirited violin solos, introduced for first 
performance his “Suite Romantique.” Of 
the four movements, the daintily-scored 
Allegretto, the energetic Scherzo, and 
the Romance, a theme of much charm, are 
all effective, but the Finale is somewhat 
discursive. Margaret Valentine _ skill- 
fully played the piano part. 

Dora Bellini who sang a number of 
ballads, is a soprano of power and qual- 
ity, but on this occasion was tempted to 
use her voice stridently. Robert Gaylor 
was a tasteful accompanist. P. J. N. 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST PLAYS 


Vladimir Graffman Heard in Benefit— 
Mana-Zucca Presents Work 








Vladimir Graffman, Russian violinist, 
was heard in recital and a trio by Mana- 
Zucca was presented with the composer 
at the piano, at a benefit concert for the 
Russian Babies’ Milk Fund in Aeolian 
Hall, the afternoon of Oct. 2. A. Bes- 
rodny, ’cellist, was the third participant 
in the program. 

Mr. Graffman’s program included the 
Tartini “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, the 
Paganini Concerto in D, and Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Serenade Mélancolique.” A 
vital and well-rounded tone and a satis- 
fying degree of virtuosity marked his 
performance. Technical achievement of 
a notable order marked his playing of 
Hubay’s “Zephyr” and the “Souvenir de 
Moscow” of Wieniawski. Diana Graff- 
man accompanied with taste. 

Three movements, an Allegro Mod- 
erato, an Adagio and an Allegro con 
Brio, made up the Mana-Zucca work. 
The second division, with the subtitle, 
March Funébre, was in the most char- 
acteristic melodic vein of the composer. 
The Trio in general seems upon a first 
hearing, to suffer by absence of economy, 
themes being often restated without 
notable development. It received a 
facile performance by the composer, Mr. 
Graffman and Mr. Besrodny. 

R. M. K. 


Announce First Strauss Program 





Richard Strauss’ first concert on his 
forthcoming American tour will be given 
at Carnegie Hall on the evening of Oct. 
31. On this occasion Dr. Strauss will 
lead a. specially selected symphony or- 
chestra in a program consisting of 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra,” “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,” and the “Sinfonia Domestica.” 
The “Sinfonia Domestica” had its first 
performance anywhere in America dur- 
ing Dr. Strauss’ previous visit in 1904. 





Marie Tiffany Gives Two Atlanta Re- 
citals 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 1—The seascn 
here was opened by the two recent re- 
citals of Marie Tiffany, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, under the 
auspices of the Atlanta Music Club. 
Despite the heat, Miss Tiffany was ac- 





claimed by large audiences. Her first 
appearance was especially designed for 
the Junior Music Club and brought her a 
real success with an assembly of chil- 
dren. On this program she had songs 
of concert caliber, such as Grieg’s “With 
a Water-lily’ and Sigurd Lie’s “Soft- 
footed Snow,” as well as Bassett’s “Bogie 
Man” and Nevin’s “Mighty Lak a Rose.” 
Her second program was given at the 
Capital City Club, as the first of a 
Series Intime. Miss Tiffany had as her 
accompanist at both recitals Mrs. Charles 
E. Bowman, president of the Atlanta 
Music Club. 


Katherine Schratt and 
Karel Kubla Soon to 
Make Tours in America 
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New Artists to Be Introduced to Amer- 
ica: Above, Karel Kubla; Below, Kath- 
erine Schratt 


Katherine Schratt, leading artist at the 
Imperial Theater, at Vienna, whom Ot- 
tokar Bartik has recently announced that 
he will bring to America this season 
was for many years a great favorite of 
her country. She is to publish her 
memoirs after her appearance in this 
country. Karel Kubla, another of the 
artists announced by Mr. Bartik, is said 
to be at home in any tongue. He sings 
Italian, German, French and Czech réles 
with equal ease. Kubla has been en- 
gaged at the Prague Opera House. 


CHALIAPINE IN ENGLAND 


Russian Bass Said to Have Spent Big 
Sum for Clothes 


LONDON, Oct. 1.—After five years in 
Moscow, Feodor Chaliapine has arrived 
in London for a brief tour, beginning 
with a concert in Birmingham, to be fol- 
lowed by an appearance in Albert Hall. 
He expects to leave for America on 
Oct. 19, so his English visit wiil be a 
brief one. He sang to Polish and Fin- 
nish audiences, as weil as in Riga, on 
his way from Soviet Russia to England. 
One news agency reports that he spent 
three hundred pounds for clothes as soon 
as he reached London, having come from 
Warsaw without a wardrobe suitable for 
his concert appearances. He explained 
that while he received half a miilion 
rubles for each apvearance in Russia this 
amounted to only about two pounds. 











Arden and Diaz Appear in Concert on 
Mackay Estate 


Ros.tyn, L. I., Oct. 3.—As a prelimi- 
nary to the dedication of the community 
center as a war memorial, a concert was 
given on the estate of Clarence Mackay 
on Oct. 2. An audience of 2000 heard 
the United States Marine Band with 
Cecil Arden and Rafaelo Diaz, both of 
the Metropolitan, as soloists. 


PIASTRO IN RECITAL | 
AT SEASON’S OPENING 


Russian Violinist Heard | 
Large Audience in Program 
at Carnegie Hall 


Violin recital, Mishel Piastro, Carnegi: 
Hall, Oct. 2, afternoon. The program 
Sonata No. 3, for violin alone, Bach 
Suite in A Minor, Sinding; “Eli Zion, 
Zeitlin-Achron-Auer; Fantasy on Rus 
sian Themes, Rimsky-Korsakoff-Auer 
“Lonely Wanderer,” Grieg-Piastro 
“Witches’ Dance,” Bazezini. 

Mr. Piastro’s playing exhibited mu 
that was of interest, albeit the reci: 
was uneven. The Bach was given 
good classical style but, in the passag. - 
requiring double-stopping, the player’: 
intonation was not invariably accuraic 
and the tone was frequently thick in t 
ture. The same thing was true in ¢ 
Sinding suite, but the Adagio of t! 
number was very beautifully played and 
was received with much applause. The 
Presto was given with faultless tech- 
nique, as was the Fantasy on Russian 
themes, a work requiring unusual equi; 
ment in this direction. Mr. Piastro has 
deft fingers and surmounts technica! 
difficulties with ease. His phrasing is 
admirable at all times and his tone solid. 
The audience was a large one and was 
most appreciative throughout the pro- 
gram, recalling the artist many times 
and demanding frequent encores. Joseph 
Bonime was the accompanist. The re- 
cital was under the auspices of the Cos- 
mopolitan Arts League. J. A. H. 


Alma Gluck Returns 
from Short Tour in 
European Countries 




















Photo Bain News Service 


Alma Gluck Aboard the Aquitania Just 
Before Landing 


Alma Gluck, soprano, who went abroa 
five weeks ago for a flying trip to Lon- 
don, Paris and Venice, returned to the 
United States on the Aquitania on Sep! 
30. Mme. Gluck said that she had gone 
abroad to spend a week sleeping on ‘¢ 
ocean each way and a week in each 0! 
the cities she visited. She was met 4 
the dock by her husband, Efrem Zima 
ist, violinist, with whom she wil] make 
an extended tour through the West an¢ 
British Columbia, beginning the firs' 
January. 

“We shall travel like a caravar,” 

Mme. Gluck, “in a private car with ov! 
two children and nurses. We will g'v° 
joint concerts on the way to Santa Bat 
bara where we leave the children, 
then go North. On our return, we | 
up the rest of the family and start I 
stopping for two weeks at Denver. 
entire tour will take about four mo! 
It is going to be a wonderful trip, 
there never were two artists mor 
accord than Mr. Zimbalist and m) 
We utterly disprove the popular im! 
sion that artists never get along V 
they are married.” 
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Dear MuSICAL AMERICA: 

When Fortune Gallo, the little Ital- 
ian who emerged out of /the East Side, 
they say, to manage one Of the most suc- 


cessful and useful operatic enterprises: 


this country has known, came out on 
the stage in the middle of the perform- 
ance of “La Forza del Destino” last Mon- 
day night at the Manhattan, which really 
marked the opening of the regular musi- 
cal season he was greeted by such gen- 
uine applause as should have told him, 
before he said a word, what a distinct 
place he had won in the good will of New 
York opera goers and music lovers. 

One could not help contrasting his 
quiet, modest entrance as well as his 
equally modest appeal for support, his 
thanks for the encouragement he had 
received, with the vociferous noise that 
used to summon the late Oscar Hammer- 
stein from his seat in the wings. How 
we laughed and cheered as Oscar deliv- 
ered one of his notable pronunciamentos 
which included everything from art and 
music to religion and the hereafter. 

That the performance went well, that 
it was enthusiastically received, the in- 
dividual artists often applauded, was to 
be expected. That the house was 
crowded to the doors and the roof was 
also to be expected, but what the gen- 
eral public did not know was that our 
little Italian impresario with his devoted 
assistants had really accomplished a 
miracle, for the reason that owing to 
certain legal complications with regard 
to the ownership of the Manhattan, all of 
which have been duly aired in the press, 
he only managed to obtain the house free 
and clear for action on the morning of 
the performance. Can you realize what 
that meant? Do you understand what 
an organization he must have perfected 
to have been able to give a performance 
under such conditions? 

* * a 

| carried away with me the distinct im- 
pression that our good friend Fortune 

real name Fortunato—has secured a 
‘ery valuable prima donna in Bianca 
“aroya. She is a pretty woman, very 
iatural and easy. She appeared as 
“conora. She sang the difficult music, es- 
pecially her duo with the old Monk, 
‘1a manner that would have done credit 
® artists of much longer experience. 

beleve that she had an appearance 
vith our friend Hinshaw and his band of 
\merican singers. She certainly has 
‘sed the intervening period to great ad- 

‘ntage. Whoever her teacher or teach- 
have been, they deserve congratula- 


_ Then I thought that Joseph Royer, who 
inderstand is a Canadian, as Don 
‘rios displayed a fine and rich voice, 
*d with spirit and bore himself well. 


sy e Cervi played the dual réle of 
m“ “larquis in the first act and of the 
tha Monk later on. While he adhered to 
Vv, aditional humor of the réle of the 


and evoked the plaudits of the Ital- 
vho expect the buffo to be as fool- 
possible, I could not help thinking 
‘at the grotesqueness of his perform- 
ce tended to detract from the charac- 
' the scenes in which he appeared. 





nat 






The plot of the opera is one of those 
impossible creations by the old time 
librettists who served Verdi. It could 
only have emanated from brains that 
had thriven on Parmesan _ cheese, 
spaghet’, asti spumante, the cheap spark- 
ling wine of Italy, to which had been 
added ample supplies of bologna saus- 
age and that awful dish, frito misto, 
which is created from the wriggling 
monsters which they pull out of the Bay 
of Naples and which constitute one of the 
national dishes of the sunny land. 

The plot hinges as you know upon the 
entrance of the father when the lovers 
are embracing and who always, while 
telling each other that they must fly, 
remain long enough for him to make 
his entry and discover them, which 
presently results in the accidental ex- 
plosion of a pistol, which knocks out the 
old man and so causes all the trouble 
for the four acts that follow. 

The explosion of this pistol, which I 
have witnessed during the course of the 
years, is always more or less unfortunate. 
Monday night was no exception. Had it 
really been discharged as it appeared, it 
must have blown off the head of the con- 
ductor. To see the poor old marquis 
fall with the pistol aimed exactly in the 
opposite direction, was one of those 
things that can only occur in opera. 

There were several slight diversions 
to entertain the audience, one of which 
was naturally alluded to in all the ac- 
counts of the performance, when part of 
a scene fell down as the curtain went up 
and the lights went out. This would 
have caused a panic in most European 
opera houses, but it was immediately met 
by cries in the audience of: “Sit down. 
Keep quiet.” So no one moved. It was 
a pretty good example of how well- 
behaved an American audience is. 

Far more trouble was caused in one 
corner of the house by a lady who wore 
as an adornment a huge Spanish comb, 
which obstructed the view of so many 
that an indignation meeting was held on 
the spot and she was requested to re- 
move it, which she did. 

The incident created almost more ex- 
citement than the appearance of gen- 
eral representative Paul Kempf in a won- 
derful new silk hat. Paul suddenly ap- 
peared in the aisle and as suddenly van- 
ished. He was once a member of your 
staff. He is now the right hand of 
Gallo. As general representative, it 
seems dear Paul has to wear a silk hat 
to add the necessary height and dignity 
to his position, for it is to him that all 
those anxious for an engagement come 
with their various appeals. Even the 
lady who made so brave an appearance 
as The Joy of Understanding in Maeter- 
linck’s “Blue Bird” at the Metropolitan 
was among them. As one of our party 
said: “Poor Paul, what a difficult thing 
it must be for him, with his quiet retir- 
ing nature to have to say ‘No’ to so 
many pretty girls.” 

I speak of it for the reason that it 
brings out the fact that for several 
years this enterprise of Gallo’s, which he 
has successfully carried on all over the 
country season after season, has af- 
forded opportunity for numbers of our 
young American talented singers, which 
they never would have had without him. 
It is one of the great things that 
should be put to his credit. It 
has gone far to answer the cry that 
while it may be true that young talents 
can get operatic education in their own 
country, they cannot get any adequate 
opportunity. 

* x + 

In a box, Rosa Ponselle of the Metro- 
politan, sat and wept sad tears. Why 
did she weep? Because the opera re- 
called to her her own début as Leonora, 
when supported by Caruso and de Luca, 
she made a decided success. She must 
have thought of how considerate Caruso 
was, how he helped her all the way 
through and how much he did to encour- 
age her and make her success possible. 
So she wept. 

* * 

In between the acts, beautiful Mlle. 
Charlebois, that is her stage name, in 
reality she is Fortune Gallo’s clever and 
brilliant wife, floated into our box, re- 
splendent in a creation that set off her 
charming face and form to advantage. 
She will be heard during the season and 
makes her début as Nedda in “Pagliacci.” 
She says she never hears “Pagliacci” 
mentioned, but she feels an irrepressible 
desire to take to the woods. However 
great your talent may be, if you are the 
manager’s wife, you will never get the 
réles to which you think you are entitled 
by your talent and hubby’s position. The 
manager will tell you he has to keep 
peace in his operatic family even at the 
risk of a divorce. 

In the conversation in which Mme. 
Gina Viafora, one of our leading music 





teachers here, and formerly a member 
of the Metropolitan, who was one of the 
last to see Caruso before he died, tock 
part, we learned that Caruso had passed 
out in the Hotel Vesuvius, which looks out 
on the Bay of Naples. It is surely a coin- 
cidence, remarkable, tragic and appeal- 
ing, that he died looking out, not alone 
on the beautiful bay of his youth, but 
on the very cabaret in which he had first 
sung for a few lire that were thrown at 
him on the stage by the audience. So 
the greatest of tenors ended his wonder- 
ful career virtually where he began. 
Presently, the party discussed the 
coming season at the Metropolitan. It 
seemed to be the opinion that while Mar- 
tinelli would get many of the old Caruso 
roles, the general policy of the Metro- 
politan would be to push Gigli. It seems 
certain that Galli-Curci will sing at the 
Metropolitan in the opening weeks and 
then she will go on tour and reappear 
toward the latter part of the season, 


* * * 


Every now and then someone promi- 
nent in the operatic world, whether as 
artist or manager, or even press agent, 
disappears for various reasons. Inquiry 
fails to locate them. What’ becomes of 
them? But if they are living, you may 
be quite sure that the moment Italian 
opera breaks out whether in the Bowery, 
on Broadway or Lexington Avenue, they 
are sure to be seen. 

That is the reason, no doubt, why some 
of us located clever and enterprising 
Max Rabinoff, who made quite a stir 
with the traveling Boston Opera Com- 
pany a few years ago. During the war 
he was said to have gone to Russia as 
an emissary of our secret service depart- 
ment. Some said he was a represen- 
tative in this country of the Soviet. 
Others said that he represented large 
manufacturing interests. Then he was 
reported arrested and shot as a spy. I 
know Rabinoff well enough to know that 
he would never be arrested and I feel 
assured that the bullet has not been cast 
that could kill him. So I was not sur- 
prised to see him seated in a box as if 
the world went well with him and he was 
getting ready to bloom forth again as 
soon as an “angel” could be found. 


+” * * 


You may remember that some time 
ago, I told you how certain of our music 
critics spent their summers. Incident- 
ally, I referred to our friend Maurice 
Halperson of the Staats-Zeitung, whom 
I described as a German. 

“Thanks for your kindly remem- 
brance,” said Halperson, when I met 
him the other day, “but I am not a 
German. My father was a_ Russian, 
born in Odessa. My*mother was an 
Italian who lived in Rome. I myself 
was born in Paris and educated in 
Vienna and Italy. I have been for 
twenty-three years in the United States 
and have long been a citizen.” 

However, he forgave me and told me 
as a special mark of his good will that 
he would escort me some time this fail 
or next spring to the sanitarium at But- 
ler, N. J., where in “the altogether,” a la 
Trilby, I could renew my youth and re- 
cover some of my lost locks. 

Halperson is like most of us. We 
come of a great mixture. Yet we talk 
of races. There are none. Take your 
editor. He was born in London of a 
Catholic father, Hebrew descended and 
a Protestant, North German mother. He 
was baptized in the Protestant Episcopal 
church, with which I need say he had 
nothing to do, and later married an Irish 
Catholic, who, as he once said himself, 
keeps him floating ’twixt Heaven and 
hell and he never knows which way he is 
going. 

* x * 

You have no doubt read Jack Lon- 
don’s wonderful story, “The Call of the 
Wild,” but you never yet heard of the 
“call of the pumpkins,” did you? I did. 

The other day, there burst in upon 
me, as handsome, as debonair as ever, 
with his moustache beautifully curled as 
usual, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor and 
guiding spirit of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. He came to tell me that every- 
thing was lovely. You know there was 
fear that the orchestra would have to be 
disbanded. 

He told me that he had come on to 
the wilds of New York from civiliza- 
tion in Minnesota to engage a number 
of the best musicians for his orchestra. 
He was glad to say he’had been suc- 
cessful. He said he could not stay, one 
reason being he had to catch a train. 
The other was “the call of the pump- 
kins.” “The pumpkins are calling me,” 
said he, “on my farm, and I must go.” 
So if you are in need of pumpkin pie, 
all you have to do is to write Emil and 
no doubt he will honor your appeal with 
one of his choicest specimens. 














Karl Muck has been heard from 
again. Dr. Fagnani returned recently 
from Germany, from which country it 
seems he had been expelled as an un- 
desirable on account of his public 
speeches during the war. The doctor 
says that the trouble in Munich occurred 
through the activities of Dr. Muck, who 
loses no opportunity to exploit his hate 
for this country. This announcement 
was followed by another to the effect 
that Muck was to marry a Miss Rosa- 
mond Young of Milton, Mass. Muck’s 
wife, you may remember was reported 
to have died last April. Since then, the 
mother of the lady has made an em- 
phatic denial. It was Miss Young 
whose name was brought into the Muck 
investigation during the war, when the 
correspondence between the two was 
seized by the Department of Justice 
agents.- This correspondence you may re- 
call was one of the main reasons why 
the doctor was deported. Naturally, 
he does not love us, however much he 
may have loved an American girl. 


* * * 


You recall Ganna Walska, who stirred 
up so much trouble with the Chicago 
Opera Association not because of her suc- 
cess but because of the refusal of Mari- 
nuzzi, the conductor, at the urging; it is 
said of Harold McCormick, the main 
backer of the company, to accept her in 
the réle of Zaza. After that the press was 
full of the accounts of her departure for 
Europe with her newly-wed millionaire 
husband, Cochran, who had been intro- 
duced to her by McCormick. As might 
be expected, the press is now full of 
her contemplated divorce from the afore- 
said Cochran. It was said that she has 
been impelled to this by the spirit of one 
of her former husbands. 

The whole matter would have no im- 
portance except for the ridiculous promi- 
nence given the lady and because of the 
evident endeavor on the part of some of 
the newspapers to insinuate that McCor- 
mick’s wife, John D. Rockefeller’s daugh- 
ter, may be dragged into the trouble and 
that she contemplates a divorce. 

To show you what a sensible woman 
John D.’s daughter is let me tell you that 
she recently said that nothing was fur- 
ther from her mind, that she saw her 
husband three times in Zurich within the 
last few weeks. She also added that 
she was a psychologist and believed in 
freedom of action; that she thought it 
a beautiful idea if two people enjoyed 
each other’s company they should be 
permitted to do so. Furthermore, her 
husband kept her fully informed of all 
he was doing and that their correspond- 
ence, as she put it, is “very pleasant.” 
If he finds enjoyment in anybody’s com- 
pany, it is “alright.” 

If some of the wives who discover 
that their husbands find “entertainment” 
in the society of other ladies would be 
as wise, as human and as charitable as 
John D.’s daughter, we should be spared 
many a scandal and there would be per- 
haps many an illustration of the old 
French proverb: “One always comes 
back to one’s first love.” 


* * * 


This brings me to say a word or two 
on a subject that has no doubt con- 
cerned many a writer for the press who 
desired to be sincere but also interest- 
ing. Let me put it in the shape of a 
question. What should be the attitude 
of the press, particularly to a woman, 
when matters under the general head of 
scandal come to the knowledge of a re- 
porter or editor concerning people who 
are prominent on the musical or dra 
matic stage? 

Let me reply to the question by say- 
ing that with artists, especially those 
who have won their way to success by 
long years of devotion, of hard work, of 
service to the public, we should draw the 
veil of charity and perhaps of silence 
with regard to matters which may con- 
cern their private lives. But there is 
another class of women who occupy a 
prominent position not because of their 
talent, not because of years devoted to 
public service, to art, to music, but sim- 
ply because they have enjoyed the friend- 
ship and protection of wealthy men of 
prominence in the social or financial 
world. For such there should be I think 
not the sensational article illustrated by 
pictures as they progress in their vari- 
ous matrimonial enterprises but sucn 
cold drastic telling of the truth as 
should make the public realize the vast 
difference between celebrity and—notor- 
iety. 

* * - 

‘Apropos of John D.’s daughter, who 
was devoted in her support and encour- 
agement of the late Cleofonte Campanini, 
when he ran the Chicago Opera, it may 
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surely interest you that her daughter, 
John D.’s young grandchild, Muriel, is 
studying and preparing for the stage. 
She is the bright, modest and interest- 
ing girl whom habitués of the Chicago 
Opera would notice from time to time, 
for she attended nearly every perform- 
ance. They say she has a great deal of 
talent. If to such talent she adds the 
charm, the grace and the broad mind of 
her mother, she will go far. 
* * * 


When Charles D. Isaacson, who has 
now started a new series of free public 
concerts for the people under the aus- 
pices of the New York Evening Mail, 
faced the tremendous audience that had 
come together two Sundays ago, at the 
Hippodrome, he said one thing which 
cannot be sufficiently emphasized and 
that was that while the concerts that 
were being given under his direction 
were “‘free” he did not believe in free mu- 
sic. He believed that music that was 
good as well as the performers of such 
music should receive their full and just 
reward. 

What he is endeavoring to do is to 
give that vast public which has hitherto 
not taken any interest in good music, a 
sample so as to encourage them and in- 
deed induce them to go and hear opera, 
symphony concerts, recitals. He said 
that he had been brought to undertake 
the serious work that he entered upon 
so successfully a few years ago by the 
discovery of the fact that of the six 
million population in greater New York 
not two per cent go to any musical en- 
tertainment of value. So he had de- 
cided to do something to increase that 
percentage and thus enlarge the oppor- 
tunity for the artist, the singer, the 
player and also for the music teacher 
and incidentally create a larger market 
for those who make and sell music and 
musical instruments. 

In a few judicious and eloquent words, 
he defined his position and went far to 
answer those critics who have insisted 
that he was promoting his own interest 
at the expense of the professionals whom 
he had summoned to his aid. It is to my 
personal knowledge now that the pro- 
fession thoroughly understands what he 
is doing, what his concerts mean, that 
the most distinguished artists are only 
too willing to assist him and stand by 
him. It is certainly fortunate that hav- 
ing first been able to secure the support 
of so prominent a paper as the New 
York Globe, he has now been able to se- 
cure the backing of the New York Eve- 
ning Mail, which has already shown a 
most laudable disposition to enlarge the 
scope of his work. 

* * * 

_ Representatives of the League of Na- 
tions have been meeting, as you know, in 
the city of Geneva, Switzerland. There 
were about 2500 of them. Now as 
Geneva is not very lively, but is very 
religious, it occurred to the secretariat 
of the League that it would not be a 
bad thing to prepare the delegates for the 
arduous duties before them by engaging 
a Viennese ballet to give performances 
at the local opera house. So prepara- 
tions were made to secure passports for 
some 135 women and a few men who con- 
stitute the personnel of the ballet. 

It was necessary, however, to secure 
the consent of the Municipal Council. 
When the question came up, these grave 


and reverend signors held a secret de-, 


bate which lasted two days and one 
night. They finally decided that they 
could not give their approval to the 
scheme. The verdict was reached not 
because they said they had any interest 
in the morals of the 2500 delegates and 
diplomats who came from all parts of 
the world, but because they thought the 
sudden advent of 135 ballet ladies from 
Vienna would corrupt the morals of the 
inhabitants of Geneva, who had always 
been noted, ’way back, for their high 
character. Furthermore, they thought 
that the giving of the ballet might result 
in so many scandals as to cause the re- 
moval. from Geneva of the meetings of 
the League, so they determined that 
Geneva should not only remain dry 
but moral; that is if the Municipal Coun- 
cil had any authority. 
x * * 

As I wrote you, music gets into the 
news more than most people think, so 
you were not surprised perhaps when you 
read in one of our leading journals the 
announcement of a certain enterprising 
person that you can get thin “to music.”’ 
This worthy professional philanthropist 
tells in an announcement in large black 


type that to show how easy it is he un- 
dertakes to reduce you five pounds “free.” 
He will do it in five days in your own 
home—with your own phonograph. So 
there is your chance. If you are too fat, 
all you have to do is to sit down with 
the directions of this enthusiast and lis- 
ten to five days of jazz and your flesh 
will positively float away. 


read in another journal that a certain 
gentleman who was tired of this life had 
turned on his phonograph with some jazz 
music just before he blew his brains out. 

The other evening, seduced by some 
well meaning friends, I listened to three 
hours of jazz and five stentorian colored 
gentlemen singing at the top of their 
voices the songs of the people, which 


lar ditties. I did not notice that I 
any flesh, but it did engender thou: 
of bloody murder, says your 





At the same time that I read this, I 
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“American Audiences tor American 


Arthur Middleton Says Opera Is the Only Place Where Native Singers Are Not Shoved Aside 
Undeservedly—Believes That Appearances in Opera Under the Conditions Which Prev; 
Here Misrepresent a Singer’s Abilities—Well-known Oratorio Artist Tells Why He |: 





Concentrating on Concert Work 
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66 MERICAN audiences for Ameri- 
can singers, that’s the most cheer- 

ful thought I can summon.” Arthur 
Middleton, the bass, particularly known 
for his work in oratorio, was seen in New 
York after he had filled some summer en- 
gagements and before the opening of his 
new concert season. “I am practically 
deserting oratorio for concert work be- 
cause I think it is in concert that Ameri- 
can singers find their biggest field, a 
field nevertheless fenced with barbed 
wire and closed with a stiff-latched gate. 
If an American singer can make any 
living at all by the practice of his art, 
he will make it most happily in concert. 
“The possession of a beautiful voice 
argues nothing for a man’s success. The 
voice is no more than a necessary tool, 
and America is full of beautiful voices. 
Suppose, besides this tool, a man has 
trained skill in its use. His chances are 
still mighty slim. Give him all the 
powers of the most famous singers whom 
Europe has produced; the fact of his be- 
ing an American will practically over- 
balance all that. The American singer 
hasn’t the chance to test his powers. 
This is an old story, you'll say; the pub- 
lic’s tired of hearing it. Then why don’t 
those members of the public who control 
concert courses through the country 
make the telling of a new story possible? 
Let the ladies who arrange courses for 


their clubs apply some of their Ameri- 
canism here. 


Unfairness in the Opera Situation 


“In opera alone the American singer’s 
opportunities are lamentably'_ great. 
Maybe there are altogether only half a 
hundred American singers in opera in 
this country. Each one of that number 
is subjected to a scrutiny more severe 
than a European artist encounters after 
many years’ experience. Is that fair? 
It mayn’t be fair, but it is certainly 
natural for the public to watch and 
criticize these singers closely. The 
fundamental unfairness lies in letting 
them expose themselves to such observa- 
tion. The freedom to make mistakes and 
get over them is a condition of any 
healthy growth, and since an American 
singer can’t have that freedom in opera 
in America, I say he should keep out of 
it. The European, of course, is in an 
entirely different situation. There’s opera 
in the European air. Well, there’s con- 
cert or the germs of concert in the 
American air; that’s the real reason why 
concert offers the American singer his 
best chance. 

“When young singers come to me for 
advice I am at a loss to tell the few 
promising ones among them what to do. 
The problem for the young singer is not 
to choose what he shall do, but to get 
anything to do at all. I sang all through 
my boyhood and put myself through col- 
lege with my voice, but I had no idea 
then of making singing my profession. 
The need of money simply led me from 
one bit of singing work to another until 
I was making more money at singing 
than I could expect to as the writer or 
lawyer I had hoped to become. In school 
I used to sing in the glee club and then 
led it, and so it was in college; where- 
ever there was singing there was I. 

“Songs of the sort I used to sing for 
pleasure are the ones my audiences like 
best now. They eat up Kipling ballads 
like ‘Danny Deever.’ Speaking of songs 
in English, I should like to air another 
grievance. The critics habitually say 
things about American sinyers’ pro- 
nuneiation of English which they would 
never say about a foreign singer’s pro- 
nunciation of his own language. Give 
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Photographic Souvenirs of Arthur Middleton’s Visit With Lambert Murphy to the Lat- 


ter’s Summer Home in New Hampshire. 


Above—J. M. Priaulx of the Oliver 


Ditson Co.; Mr. Middleton; Mr. Murphy; Nelson P. Coffin, Choral Conductor; 
Oley Speaks, Song Composer; Clifford Cairns, Baritone, and Charles Baker, Coach 
and Accompanist, the Last Two Seated. Below—On Left, Mr. Middleton and 
Mr. Murphy as Rivals; on Right, Mr. Middleton Exhibits a Prize—Not of the 


Concert Stage! 


the American singer his American audi- 
ences, and you still won’t have given him 
everything!” 

Mr. Middleton opened his season this 
month. His engagements include an ap- 
pearance in Utica, N. Y., on Oct. 17. In 
November he will sing in Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas and Arizona. He will 
appear at Topeka, Kan., on Nov. 25. Mr. 
Middleton will be in San Francisco on 
Dec. 18, and will fulfill a score of en- 


Althouse he will give a recital in Denve', 
Col., on Jan. 6. Mr. Middleton’s other 
January appearances will be shared De- 
tween Texas and Kansas. He will sing 
on Jan. 31 in Kansas City. Nebraska, 
Washington, Oregon, Utah and Montana 
will be toured in February and the ear'y 
part of March. After a return visit t 
California, he will travel in Nevada, 
Arizona, Iowa and Minnesota. Many 
appearances in the East will complet 
a tour which will keep him busy till May. 





gagements in California. With Paul D. J. 1 
Peabody Conservatory Receives Music bass; John C. Bohl, flute; William 
Students from Three Baltimore Stange, oboe; Daniel Feldman, trumpet: 


Colleges 


BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 26.—The Pea- 
body Conservatory reports an unusually 
large enrollment, surpassing the record 
list of last season. The classes include 
students of Goucher College, Maryland 
Institute, and Johns Hopkins University, 
where art and music courses are being 


selected with the co-operation of the Pea- 
body Conservatory. Mr. Randolph, direc- 
tor of the Conservatory has provided 
for orchestral scholarships. The Senior 
Orchestra, Gustave Strube, conductor, 
and the Junior and Elementary Orches- 
tras, Franz Bornschein, conductor, afford 
routine drill. Instructors of orchestral 
instruments have been added to the 
faculty as follows: Henry Ditzel, double 


William F. Freitag, trombone; Ado!p! 
Renz, clarinet and saxophone; Char'es 
Geiger, bassoon, and Helmuth Wilhe!ms 


horn. Three-year scholarships w!! 
awarded in piano, violin, voice, orga! 
and harmony. F.C. b 





A feature of the National Conve? 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, this month, ’" 
be a Red Cross pageant, for which Hor 
ace Whitehouse, musical director of 
convention, has arranged a comp! 
sive musical setting. 








Boston, Sept. 12.—Richard Nev 
manager, of Boston, is personally 
aging twenty-eight concerts of 5 
Band on its New England tour. Tw 
six cities are on the list, with tw’ 
certs in Symphony Hall, Bosto 
Sept. 18. 
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Contests Bequest of Partello Violins to 
National Museum 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 3.—Suit has been 
-ought here in the Supreme Court of 
-he District of Columbia to have set aside 
the will of Dwight J. Partello, formerly 
United States Consul to Denmark, which 
»rovided for the placing of his famous 
“ollection of violins in the United States 
National Museum here. The suit was 
hrought at the instance of a daughter, 
Baroness Von Horst, now residing in 
Coburg, Germany, who claims that her 
father, being more _ than_ seventy-six 
vears of age when the will was made, 
was not mentally competent to dispose 
of his property. The violin collection is 
said to be one of the finest in the world, 
and is valued at considerably more than 
2100,000, with two Stradivarius violins 
appraised at $15,000 each. Considerable 
unfavorable comment was heard here, as 
well as throughout the country, on the 
placing of the fine Partello instruments 
in the museum, where they cannot be 
used and will remain but as an exhibit. 

& Ts BR. 





Mary Garden Engages New Singer 


Mary Garden has engaged a new 
French singer, Jeanne Schneider, a 
mezzo-soprano, student of an obscure 
teacher of the Montemarte. Miss 
Schneider is, according to the dispatches, 
a statuesque singer, whose application 
the Paris Opera House has rejected, but 
who, convinced of her ultimate recogni- 
tion, continued her studies. Hearing of 
Miss Garden’s return to Paris from 
Monte Carlo, she visited her and was en- 
gaged at once for $200 a week. Before 
her return to Paris, Miss Garden was in 
Monte Carlo, holding a veritable court 
there, it is said, and being the center of 
the summer colony. With her were a 
group of artists including Cavalieri and 
Muratore. Miss Garden will sail for 
America, Oct. 15. 





Marine Band’s Wilmington Prices Keep 
Many Away 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Oct. 1.—Afternoon 
and evening concerts were given in Wil- 
mington on Sept. 28 by the United 
States Marine Band, conducted by Wil- 
liam H. Santelmann; but as prices were 
regarded by many people as inordinately 
high, the audiences were not large. For 
example, the evening scale .for seats 
ranged from $1.65 to $3.30, including 
war tax. The concerts, which were 
under the auspices of the John L. Fisher 
Post of the American Legion, were given 
in the Aldine Theater, a. motion picture 
house opened only two months ago 
and possessing a seating capacity of 
2200. The audiences applauded the 
band enthusiastically, and several en- 
ores had to he given. >> 





Reduction of Theater Taxes Opposed by 
Senator LaFollette 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—Due to the 
pposition of Senator LaFollette, Wis- 
‘onsin, the efforts of the Senate Finance 
Committee to lower the present tax on 
opera houses, theaters, concert audi- 
torlums and other places of amusement 
may be unsuccessful. The committee 
tecommended the following rates to be 
substituted for those now in force: Seat- 
ing capacity of not more than 250, $50: 
more than 250 and not exceeding 500, 
5100; from 500 to 800, $150; more than 
‘00, $200; the taxes to be one-half these 
‘mounts in places of 5000 inhabitants or 
‘ess. Upon the objection of Senator 
LaFollette the suggested change was 
passed over,” to come up later. It is 
understood that Senator LaFollette will 
irmly oppose the reductions the com- 
mittee recommends. A. T. M. 
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¢¢ A FTER an interval of five years I 

was naturally most happy to see 
Europe once again,” says A. Buzzi- 
Peccia, the New York vocal teacher and 
composer, who has just returned from a 
vacation in Italy. He found the renewal 
of personal and artistic friendships too 
absorbing a pleasure for him to do much 
more work than the composing of a 
couple of songs. One of them is on a 
poem by Mrs. Caruso, “The Little Brown 
Owl,” which he says he considers one of 
his best songs. The other is a setting 
of a poem by Vachel Linsay, “The Con- 
scientious Deacon.” 

“Yes, I was lazy,” he admits, “But 
my friend Puccini wasn’t lazy at all. He 
is writing his new opera, ‘Turandot,’ 
which, from what I heard of its music 
and know of the libretto, I expect will 
be very fine. The mise-en-scéne will be 
a complete novelty, and there are a great 
many characters concerned in its dra- 
matic and joyous episodes. The chief 
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Instruction in Every Detail of Artistic Singing 
Will resume teaching for the winter term about November 1 at 


. 1070 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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-Buzzi-Peccia Returns from Italy with Report of 
Race on N ew 


Operas 
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He has also written 


part is for tenor. 
very charming parts for a light and a 


mezzo-soprano. Giordano, too, is busy 
with a new opera. This is ‘La Cena delle 
Beffe,’ the Sem Benelli drama _ which 
New York knew as ‘The Jest.’ When I 
left for New York both composers had 
finished their first acts and were start- 
ing to race on their other acts. Puccini 
was about 173 measures ahead of Gior- 
dano. But maybe his luck will change. 
Maybe the wizard of the Metropolitan 
Opera House will announce Giordano’s 
work for production before Puccini’s. 

“Mascagni is jubilant about the suc- 
cess of his ‘Piccolo Marat.’ While its 
triumph with the public was really over- 
whelming, opinion was divided as to its 
artistic merits. Toscanini keeps on say- 
ing that he is tired of conducting operas, 
but all the same he is arranging the 
winter season for La Scala at Milan, I 
can’t tell much more about music in 
Italy. During the summer the opera 
houses are closed, and the stars are 
traveling about to get a_ sals-oiodic 
gargle at Salso Maggiore or to melt 
some too, too solid flesh at Montecatini. 

“The death of poor Caruso came on 
us like a lightning-stroke. I received a 
letter from Gatti-Cassazza in which he 
expressed his regret at Caruso’s loss. 
He was very unhappy at not having been 
able to go to Naples for the funeral; it 
was already too late when he learned of 
the death. My own and some other 
friends’ absence from Caruso’s funeral] 
was due to the same cause. 

Playing for Caruso 

“The last time I played for Caruso 
in his apartment at the Vanderbilt, we 
were going over ‘Gloria’s Lullaby,’ a 
setting I had done for a poem of Mrs. 
Caruso’s. Caruso was holding his little 
Gloria on his knee as he sang the song. 
At the cadenza the baby struck the same 
tone, a D, that he did. Caruso was 
so tickled that he repeated the cadenza 
again and again just so that he might 
hear his little Gloria sing that tone with 
him, and so she did, in perfect. pitch. 

“Here is just an example of his 


Souvenirs of Buzzi-Peccia’s First Trip 
to His Home Land in Five Years. 
Left: Latest Photograph of Puccini, 
Inscribed “To Maestro A. Buzzi- 
Peccia, the Dear Friend of so Many 
Years! The Old G. Puccini. Aug. 5, 
1921. Torre del Lago.” Right: When 
Singing Teacher Meets Chorusmaster. 
Buzzi-Peccia Returning on the Verdi 
with Giulio Setti of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


genuine simplicity. When I went to see 
him the day before sailing, I said that 
I didn’t consider him just as a voice as 
so many people did but that I was in- 
terested in his recovery as a friend. He 
looked at me with his simple humorous 
smile and said, ‘But are you really a 
friend of mine?’ 

““*You know I have always been.’ 

“*But you have never asked anything 
of me!’ 

“In fact I never did ask him for 
indorsements nor to sing my songs. He 
sang my songs when he liked them, and 
I was very happy and proud of it. As 
for indorsements, I had many important 
letters of introduction from him, but I 
have never used them; many people seem 
to think that such letters can be got 
through mere friendship, without one’s 
having earned them.” A. M. 





New Yorkers Form Company to Pro- 
duce Wagner’s Operas 


The production of Wagnerian operas, 
and notably “The Ring,” in New York 
and other cities is proposed by a New 
York company to which articles of in- 
corporation have just been granted. The 
name of the new organization is an- 
nounced as “The American Bayreuth.” 
At the first meeting, held in New York, 
Roger de Bruyn, impresario, was elected 
president and managing director; Dixie 
Hines, vice-president; Sol Hurok, treas- 
urer, and S. Ginsberg, secertary. Mr. de 
Bruyn will leave New York in a few days 
for an extended tour on behalf of the 
enterprise. 


Carl Friedberg to Make Another Ameri- 
can Tour 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, will return to 
America for another concert tour during 
the season 1922-23. Several orchestral 
organizations and managers throughcut 
the country have already taken options 
for concert dates. Mr. Friedberg ex- 
pects to arrive early in October, 1922. 





Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan will 
give a recital in Brazil, Ind., on March 
14, under the auspices of the Music Club. 
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Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 
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“The Apostles’ at Hereford and Unloved Rabelaisian 
“‘Propous des Beuveurs” in London Form Musical Contrasts 
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EREFORD, Sept. 20.—The famous 
Three Choirs Festival, whose first 
day was given over to a fine perform- 
ance of the “Messiah,” the Bach can- 
tata, “Come, Redeemer of Our Race,” 


and a noble motet by Parry, “At the 
Round Earth’s Imagined Corners,” sung 
with a finish and pellucid clearness which 
reflected all credit on the conductor, 
Percy C. Hull, presented Elgar’s “The 
Apostles” on its second day. The in- 
clusion of this score with a theme from 
“Parsifal” in the same concert was a 
stroke of genius. It showed that Elgar, 
save technically, perhaps, owes nothing 
to Wagner, that Wagner never saw reli- 
gion in the same light that Elgar sees it, 
and that the latter’s oratorios go back to 
the purest tradition of the form. 


A Work of Mystic Beauty 


The opening orchestral chords of the 
Prologue bring with them that atmos- 
phere of mystical imagination which is 
the peculiar quality of Elgar’s being. 
Only the recalcitrant can resist the 
beauty of the choral prologue: “The 
Spirit of the Lord Is Upon Me.” Of 
course, Elgar’s method of depicting his 
characters by subtle interweaving of 
Biblical texts with musical fragments 
especially appropriate to them, produces 
a special difficulty in performance. And 
the singers showed a tendency to over- 
dramatize, though Agnes Nicholls, Vir- 
gin Mary; John Coates, St. John; Her- 
bert Heyner, St. Peter, and Norman Al- 
lin, Judas, are all artists of the first 
rank, and their individual work was be- 
yond reproach. The part of Phyllis 
Lett, Mary Magdalen, stood out. There 
was wonderful freshness in the singing 
of the women’s semi-chorus of the Alle- 
uias, and the great ensemble with which 
the work ends was, on the whole, finely 
balanced. This last chorus is sovereign 
over the rest of the choral masses like 
garlands suspended over a_ glorious 
pageant. 


The Evening Orchestral Concert 


After Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 
Overture at the orchestral concert the 
same evening, came three pleasing sym- 
phonic pieces by Edgar Bainton, who con- 
ducted them. Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto 
was played, in an especially fine inter- 
pretation by Beatrice Harrison, and 
Phyllis Lett sang three of Bantock’s 
“Songs of Sappho.” Three symphonic 
“Pastorals,” by Dr. Brewer, were also 
heard, as well as the Bach Third Bran- 
denburg Concerto. The piéce de résist- 
ance of the program, however, was “The 
Lincoln Imp,” a whimsical fantasy for 
orchestra, written for the Festival by 
W. H. Reed, the conductor of the or- 
chestra. The legend has it that the Lin- 
coln Imp rode to the Cathedral on the 
Northeast wind, and went about making 
hay by ringing the bells, strumming on 
the organ, tearing the church vestments, 
and smashing the ornaments, until, for 
his sins, an avenging angel turned him 
into stone. An imp in a cathedral of- 
fered a fine opportunity for orchestral 
haymaking, one of which Mr. Reed 
availed himself to the full, since he 
knows all the tricks of the game, and 
could toss his hay with a vengeance. 
The composition was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the audience. 


The “Hymn of Jesus” and “Gerontius” 


The third day of the Festival offered 
a notable performance of Gustav Holst’s 
“Hymn of Jesus”—after the singing of 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” with Rosina 
Buckman, Margaret Balfour, Frank Mull- 
ings and Robert Radford as the solo 
artists—one which caused the force and 
splendor of the composition to be felt, 
and lent extraordinary beauty to the 
plain-song introduction. The appeal of 
the work is similar to that of “The 
Planets,” and there is a constant suc- 
cession of the most ingenious and ar- 
resting devices of color carried out with 
extraordinary directness and vitality. 
The performance was conducted by the 
composer. Brahms’ “Alto Rhapsody” was 
competently sung by Margaret Balfour, 
who was also the soloist in Dr. Walford 
Davies’ short cantata, “Heaven’s Gate,” 
for contralto choir and small orchestra. 


The program ended with Brahms’ 
“Variations on a Theme by Haydn,” 
played by Mr. Hull and the orchestra in 
masterly fashion. In the evening the 
performance of the “Dream of Geron- 
tius” with its beautiful choruses of 
prayer in the first part, and its wealth 
of imagery, textual and musical through- 
out the work, was presented with John 
Coates, Herbert Heyner and Phyllis Lett 
as soloists, in an inspiring performance. 
It was preceded by J. B. Dale’s Christmas 
hymn, an entire novelty, entitled “Be- 
fore the Paling of the Stars,” its music 
well expressing the simplicity of the 
Rosetti poem. It was a tender and deli- 
cate setting of a pretty Christmas hymn, 
and did not pretend to be more. The 
Festival ended on the fourth day with a 
repetition of the “Messiah” and a cham- 
ber-music concert. The entire occasion 


has been one which appears to have given 
a great amount of pleasure of a high kind 
to the large audiences who attended. 


Rabelaisian Pothouse Introit Scored 


LONDON, Sept. 21 —Recent Promenade 
Concerts have presented work English 
and foreign. At one we had the pic- 
turesquely movemented Prelude to Dr. 
Ethel Smyth’s “The Wrecker”; Josef 
Holbrooke’s amusing “Three Blind Mice” 
Variations; Elgar’s second “Pomp and 
Circumstance” March and his charming 
“Sea-Pictures,” sung intelligently by 
Muriel Brunskill, and a noisy and some- 
what artificial Piano Concerto in E, by 
Montague Phillips, played adequately by 
William G. James, and warmly applauded 


by the audience. Roland Hayes, too, 
sang Coleridge-Taylor’s “Onaway! 
Awake!” By _ non-British composers 


were Boéllmann’s “Fantasie Dialogu. 


for organ and orchestra, with F. B. Kiq- 


dle as organist; Ravel’s “Rapsodie 
pagnole,” and Sir Henry Wood’s s) 
phonic arrangement of Arcadelt’s “ 
Maria.” Rabelais was the subject 
a novelty introduced at another re. 
concert. Bernard Van _ Dieren 


ducted the first performance of his “In. 
troit” to a choral work, set r Rabel sis’ 
rom _=_ithat 


“Propous des Beuveurs,” 
author’s “Pantagruel.” The music is s\:p- 
posed to paint the frolics of various 
“stiffe drinkers,” but stiff drinking, ny- 
sically, cannot be limned in a detached 
and scholarly manner. The compose: 
showed not a sign of boisterousness. 
there was not a hint of the rollicking 
in his music, there was no sense o 
rhythmic variety, and the orchestratio, 
was crude and ugly. The spoiled Rabe 
lais was atoned for by a perfectly playex 
Mozart Concerto, Leonard Borwick th: 
soloist, Brahms’ Second Symphony, and 
Boyce’s Suite for Strings and Orga: 
Arthur de Greef, too, played his own 
rather long-winded Piano Concerto 
C in a masterly manner. 
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Concert for Russian Toilers in One of the Gala Rooms of the Ex-Imperial Palace in 
Petrograd. Mechanics Drink in Music Where Grand Dukes Flirted and Danced 





A De Sévérac Score 
Completes Sicard Play 


Munich Festival Play 
Performances Epitomized 





ARBONNE, Sept. 20.—In the great 

open-air amphitheater of this city, 
“La Fille de la Terre,” a moving tragedy 
by Emile Sicard, for which the late 
Déodat de Sévérac wrote the music, was 
recently performed with great success. 
It is a drama of love for the soil; its 


heroine a country girl, who, in opposi- 
tion to her father, wishes to fly from her 
home with a smooth-tongued city dweller. 
The tenant’s son on the estate, whom 
her father has made the heir to his 
landed possessions, opposes the girl’s at- 
tempt to flee, and kills her would-be ab- 
ductor. The “Daughter of the Soil” loses 
her reason over her dead lover’s body. 
Her father, however, who puts the claims 
of the soil itself before all others, thrusts 
aside the corpse with his foot, and orders 
that it be cast outside the boundaries 
of his domains. Déodat de Sévérac’s 
music, impregnated with folk-themes, 
included some fine a cappella choruses 
with solos, admirably rendered by Lelio 
and Mile. Caumel-Robert. There is also 
a noble prologue, and incidental music 
which accompanies and underlines the 
text 





Marie Schumann, oldest daughter of 
Robert and Clara Schumann, celebrated 
her eightieth birthday on Sept. 1. 





Antoine Banés has received for his 
Musée de l’Opéra, in Paris, the dresses 
worn by Adelina Patti in “Romeo et 
Juliette” and “Le Barbier de Seville,” 
Henner’s portrait of Ernest Reyer and 
Rénoir’s of Richard Wagner. 


UNICH, Sept. 23.—Performances of 

of the five Munich Festival Plays 
last heard may well be epitomized, to 
bring out their salient moments. As re- 
gards “Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg,” what stood out was the unusual 
madness of enthusiasm, and the frenetic 
plaudits with which the audience paid 


tribute to Dr. Karl Muck, whose genial, 
incomparable art had called forth this 
intoxication of delight. In Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,” the decorative ar- 
rangements (as well as the rare beauty 
of the performance) planned by Emil 
Praetorius with the very spirit of classic- 
ism which animates Gluck’s music, was 
noticeable; as well as the small attend- 
ance on the part of foreign guests. 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” was particular- 
ly fortunate in the impersonators of the 
female rdles, Nelly Merz as Donna 
Anna, Zdenka Passbinder as Donna El- 
vira and Maria Ivogiin as Zerlina. In 
the “Tristan und Isolde,” Dr. Muck once 
more made himself remarked as one who 
is able to remove the seal from the ulti- 
mate secrets of Wagnerian art; and in 
Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos,” con- 
ducted by Robert Heger, a fine perform- 
ance without special features was ob- 
tained. 





MUSICIANS should find the “Remin- 
iseences of Princess Pauline Metternich,” 
close friend of the former Empress 
Eugenie, which are soon to appear in an 
English edition, of interest, since these 
personal recollections contain chapters 
on Wagner and Liszt. 


New Keyboard Makes Half-Tone Shift 
Paris, Sept. 20.—At a demonstra 


tion in the Salle Pleyel, not long ago, 


before an audience of piano teachers and 
virtuosi, Mme. Paul Scapus played a 
piano provided with a new supplementa 
keyboard, the invention of Pierre Hans 
It can be adapted to any piano, and 
transposes the tones a half-tone higher. 
The black keys of the one keyboard are 
replaced by the white keys of the other, 
and the new invention opens up interest- 
ing and novel perspectives to artists ani 
composers. 





No Soviet Duty on Music Instruments 


Moscow, Sept. 24.—The Soviet gov 
ernment has announced that two parcels 
per month from English sources may be 
received by private individuals in Russia 
Among the articles included in the list 
agreed upon between the Soviet authori 
ties and the English Postmaster-General, 
are musical instruments, of which there 
is a great dearth in Russia. Within the 
monthly two-parcel limit, they are to b 
admitted into Russia free of customs o: 
other duties. 





Kindler’s “Dante” Kindles Rome 


RoME, Sept. 22.—In connection with 
the recent Dante celebration in this city. 
Max Kindler’s symphonic poem, ‘“Com- 
mentarii Danteschi,” in three move- 
ments: “Dante’s Visit to Purgatory,” 
“Francesca da Rimini,” and “Dante and 
Virgil,” was warmly and enthusiastically 
received. 





Dante Celebration in Ravenna 


RAVENNA, Sept. 25.—The sixth cen- 
tenary of Dante’s death was celebrated 
here musically in the San Frances¢ 
Church, with the singing of an ode es 
pecially composed for the occasion >) 
Tebaldini, by a choir of eighty singers 
from the Roman Schola Cantorum, wit” 
full orchestral accompaniment; followe¢ 
by a performance of Refice’s symphon! 
poem, “Dante,” in five movements; !' 
composer being the well-known condu 
tor of the Cappella Liberiana in Rom 
For the adornment of the little marble 
temple which contains Dante’s remains 
the Italian army had sent an elaborat 
bronze and silver shield, but. a plain 
and larger bronze shield, from a 10) 
of sixty Harvard University students. 
which lately reached Ravenna as Ame! 
ica’s homage to Dante’s memory, 1S °°! 
sidered in better style. 





Unsuccessful Musical Propagand: 


WIESBADEN, Sept 25.—The  propé 
ganda for French music carried on "' 
by the French government recently. ' 
the shape of concerts and lectures, "4 
proved to be quite void of success. !1' 
famous Poulet Quartet of Paris, w""' 
played for three evenings in the s'4 
hall of the Kursaal, drew only lam! 
ably small audiences, mostly French 
the other propaganda performances 
also very poorly attended. 





A Mozart Yearbook is to tak: 
place of the “Mozarteums-Mitteilun: 
the journal of the Salzburg Mozart 
which recently suspended publicati 
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British Association Considers 
Potato Growing and Role of Music 


PTTL CELLU ee eee POLLO CLO eee ee 


DINBURGH, Sept. 23.—At one and 

4 the same meeting of the British As- 
sociation, which has been holding its 
sessions in this city, the national impor- 
tance of potato production and of music 
was considered. It is but fair to add, 
however, that music and agriculture were 
discussed by different sections of the 
association. Sir Henry Hadow, vice- 
chancellor of Sheffield University, spoke 
of music as a neglected form of train- 
ing in his presidential address in the 
Section of Education. 


No Music in Macaulay 


He declared that no monograph on mu- 
sic existed in the “Home University 
Library,” its distinguished editors fear- 
ing that a book of the sort, though the 
library covers every other subject in 
which an intelligent reader might take 
an interest, “would have no readers.” 


TUMEUR eC GOS 


Music is omitted in the “Cambridge His- 
tory of Literature.” In Lord Macaulay’s 
great “History of England,” in an ex- 
haustive account of the reign of James 
II, Purcell’s name is not even mentioned. 
Music was a form of intellectual and 
spiritual training with which we could 
not afford to dispense. It ought to be 
enfranchised in the English educational 
system, and invested with the full rights 
of intellectual citizenship. In the days 
of Elizabeth the whole of England was 
full of music, as Shakespeare’s plays 
are full of it, “. and we cannot af- 
ford to disregard what our Elizabethan 
ancestors claimed as one of the most val- 
uable parts of their education.” “The 
ordinary educated man should be trained 
to read music . not to sing or play 
at sight, but to read silently, as one reads 
a novel.” Our musical education should 
be such that we can meet each other 
frankly and openly in the musical field as 
educated men are accustomed to do in 
the discussion of science or poetry. Sir 


Henry scored the “gibberish noises” of 
what is known as “popular” music. 


Music in Soul of Every Normal Child 


Plunket Greene, in the discussion 
which followed the address, said that 
every normal child born had music in 
him, and a voice to sing with. It was not 
Nature’s fault when a person was tone 
deaf. Mr. Greene instanced the fine 
singing he had heard at the Edinburgh 
Festival, the children’s choirs being re- 
markable. Music was a divine healer. 
Shell-shock cases who would sing were 
half-way on the road to recovery. Men 
sunk in a dead stupor, holding to life by 
a nurse’s hand, cheered when they heard 
music, and sang choruses. If these men 
could sing, music was hidden in every- 
body. Workmen’s cottages had their 
phonographs, factories their choruses 
and bands, and the best voices in the 
country were those of the Welsh miners. 


Music Gentles Cornish Child 


Music, he said in conclusion, moved in 
great waves centuries long, and we were 
now, so he thought, on the crest of such 
a wave. Progress, however, had been 
made in spite of the educationists. Mu- 
sic had worked out its own salvation in 
blood and tears. H. Dyke Acland de- 
clared that in Cornwall, the sweet dis- 


cipline of music seemed to affect the chil- 
dren, so that they became more tractable 
and easier to teach. He urged everyone 
interested in education to support mu- 
sical competitions. Sir Henry Hadow 
supported Mr. Acland’s statement by the 
testimony of Arthur Somervell, to the 
effect that the whole intelligence and 
discipline of a school were improved by 
the introduction of a certain amount of 
music into the curriculum. In reply to 
Lady Carlew Martin’s question whether 
there was any place for the phonograph 
in public education, Sir Henry Hadow 
said there were towns where the authori- 
ties were getting phonographs for music 
teaching purposes. The phonograph 
was doing a great deal, and as it was 
improved and the “sand paper” quality 
of tone remedied, it would do still more. 
The only possible fact which might have 
bridged the gap between the musical and 
agricultural discussions at the associa- 
tion meeting, was offered by the coinci- 
dence that, as Edward Grieg is associated 
with “The Swan,” Robert Grieg made 
himself the defender of the hen in the 
section devoted to agriculture, suggest- 
ing that to the triple alliance of pota- 
toes, pigs and milk, Lord Bledislow, the 
chairman, add this harmless and neces- 
sary bird. 
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Great Open-Air Concert in Berlin Lustgarten Conducted by Corth for the Benefit of 
the Starving Inhabitants of Upper Silesia 











Great Musicians Born 
in Disputed Burgenland 





VIENNA, Sept. 21.—The Burgenland, 
the new Austrian province whose entire 
relinquishment is still contested by the 
Hungarians, has given birth to musi- 
clans famous in the history of their art. 
Joseph Haydn, who spent nearly his 
Whole life at Eisenstadt as Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy’s Capellmeister, was 
born at Rohrau, hard by the Burgenland 
frontier. Franz Liszt, greatest of pian- 
ists, was a real Burgenlander, being 
born at Raiding, by Oedenburg. Joseph 
Joachim, king of classic violinists, was 
born at Kittsee, and Dr. Hans Richter, 
who first revealed Wagner to English 
ears, saw the light of day at Raab. 
Johann Nepomuk Hummel was also born 
in the Burgenland, as well as a number 
of artists and scientists who are known 
to fame. 





German “Notre Dame” in Berlin 


BERLIN, Sept. 22.—Franz Schmidt’s 
romantic opera, “Notre Dame,” has been 
revived here at the Staatsoper. It is a 
‘ine work, albeit equipped with two many 
*xtended orchestral intermezzi which 

w up the action, and hurt the scenic 

terest; though from a purely musical 
tandpoint the score is beautiful and has 
4 real value. It also suffers from the 
‘\sadvantage of containing but a single 

| part of any length and impor- 
ance, that of the Archdeacon, sung by 
\arl Armster in an admirable manner. 
figure of Quasimodo, represented by 

‘, Was more interesting as that of 


an actor than a singer. The rather 
curtailed, yet important réle of Es- 
meralda was well vocalized by Elfriede 
Marherr-Wagner; while Alexander 
Kirchner as Phoebus displayed a some- 
what brittle tenor in the high register. 
Waldemar Henke both sang and de- 
claimed well as Grégoire. Dr. Fritz 
Stiedry should see that the orchestra 
plays somewhat more discreetly, in the 
interests of the singers. The opera, 
which had been splendidly staged by Karl 
Holty, was warmly received. Franz 
Schmidt’s recently completed score 
“Fredegundis” has also been acquired 
by the Staatsoper. 





Music at Glastonbury Festival 


GLASTONBURY, Sept. 19.—Though the 
Glastonbury Festival was mainly a dra- 
matic one, music played an important 
part, Clive Carey having written inci- 
dental music for Josephine Baretti’s “All 
Fools’ Day,” more imaginative than that 
supplied by Kathleen Davis for Laurence 


Housman’s “The Faery.” Two notable 
works by Rutland Boughton, however, 
were more gravid. They were presented 
at the chamber concerts. The first was 
a Violin Sonata in three movements, 
fresh, enegetic, and vital, like the Eng- 
lish sonatas of Collett and Humphries, 
but modern in its language. The same 
composer’s “Chapel in Lyonesse,” for 
three solo voices, string quartet and 
piano, is an early work, and has not the 
wide appeal of the new sonata, which 
Desirée Ames played with the composer 
in a manner calculated to charm all lov- 
ers of good music. 


Paris Enjoys New Rioux Operetta 
and an Old Comic Opera by Audran 


UALEUEONONAAHAO0UGUOAEAALAUO TEENA TANUSHREE UAOUU A ENNGAONOUUOONNASGAOUOUUO UO UASSHOAROOAEAUUOEQOOUUONOAAAQULOUUUOOONNONUUUUNL 


ARIS, Sept. 19.—Two operatic works 

calculated to please all those who like 
good music of the lighter sort are now 
entertaining Paris audiences. The new 
one is Michel Carr’s “Le Coq A Chanté,” 
for which Jean Rioux has written the 
music, running at the Gaité-Lyrique; the 
other a revival of Audran’s comic opera, 
“La Poupée,” at the Théatre Mogador. 
“Le Coq A Chanté” is a resurrection of 
what Mme. Tinayre, in her latest novel, 


calls “that charming Paris of the sec- 
ond empire, of which so much evil has 
been spoken, and which was far more 
noisy than depraved.” Napoleon III has 
ordered a young diplomat, Francois de 
Gerny to marry Arlette de Vaufréges, a 
giddy girl fresh from a convent, within 
twenty-four hours. They meet, like each 
other, but do not avow the fact. A 
wager is made. Francois wins if he 
does not make love to any woman before 
midnight of the following day. Arlette 
disguises herself as a Spanish dancer, 
and compels him to make love to her 
without his knowing who she is. She, 
however, in winning the wager has lost 
her heart to him. Jean Rioux, who has 
written light and pleasing music, which, 
nevertheless, exaggerates his preference 
for the murmurous valse lente, is a law- 
yer by profession. M. Frantz-Caruso 
as Francois, and Jane Montange as Ar- 
lette sing well. In the ballet-music the 
lawyer-composer attains a somewhat 
symphonic pretentiousness. Who knows, 
we may yet witness pleas presented in 
music in the courts, on waltz and tango 
motives! 


Audran’s “La Poupée” Still Charming 


Audran’s “La Poupée,” though writ- 
ten in 1896, is still fresh and charming. 
Its book is delightfully absurd, but its 
lively and colorful music has lost none of 
its attractiveness. And even if every 
page of the score is not one of the first 
quality, it has the tremendous advantage 
of being free from fox-trots and slow 
waltzes. Mme. Mathieu-Lutz, though 
she sang admirably as Alesia, did not 
show the playful lightness which the act- 
ing out of the réle demands. The cast as 
a whole gave a spirited and very unified 
performance of the work. M. Jacobs, a 
new conductor from Belgium, has suc- 
ceeded Létombe. The fine choruses were 
well executed. The orchestra, largely 
reduced, struggled bravely in its muti- 
lated form. It makes the impression of 
being a timid little bird whose two 
wounded wings no longer beat in unison. 


Music by Laying On of Hands 


Mme. Jane Oudot, a psychically in- 
spired musician, who has recently held a 
series of conferences on _ psychicism 
which have attracted as much attention 
from men of science as from the laity. 


has given some interesting musical de- 
velopments of her theories. Fluid forces, 
coming from the beyond, may penetrate 
the physical human body and separate it 
from its psychic double. This exterioriza- 
tion permits of novel deployments of en- 
ergy. Mile. Aryalise, a young Canadian 
girl of French descent, plays the piano un- 
der the influence of these psychic waves, 
which Mme. Oudot communicates to her 
in a very simple manner, by laying her 
hand upon her shoulder, or, for a greater 
effort, upon her head. Thus moved by 
this laying on of hands, the medium plays 
with infinite sentiment and sweetness a 
prelude which she herself, under the in- 
fluence of the fluid force, has composed 
to a Chopin Sonata. She finds it difficult 
to recall her music, but Mme. Oudot’s 
hand is laid upon her blonde head . . . 
and her fingers move lightly and with 
agility over the keys. Mme. Oudot, 
when asked if Chopin himself has in- 
spired the composition, which is abso- 
lutely in his style, replies with a gesture 
denoting her ignorance: “I know noth- 
ing about it. It is a question of the 
fluid force. Mlle. Aryalise declares that 
while playing she seems to be enveloped 
by changing lights, blue, red, yellow; and 
that the exteriorization is a sensation so 
pleasant that she regrets being obliged 
to come back to earth.” 





Not Merely Nation of 
Fiddlers, Says Austrian 








IENNA, Aug. 24.—The historian, 
Friedrich Wieser, cf the Vienna 
University, in his recent interesting study 
of the Austrian downfall, “Oestreichs 


Ende” (“Austria’s End’’), published by 
Ullman & Co., in Berlin, utters a protest 
against the tendency to regard his coun- 
trymen as a nation whose mission is a 
purely musical one. “We have no reason 
to be satisfied if we are regarded merely 
as a nation of fiddlers and dancers, as 
many in this world look upon us. We 
may not even take pleasure in our classic 
achievements in music, if we cannot at 
the same time point to what we have 
accomplished as a state and as a people.” 





A Chorusless Municipal Opera House 


HALLE, Sept 21.—As the result of a 
choristers’ strike, the Stadttheater in this 
city found itself without a chorus. Un- 
daunted, the management has decided to 
do without a chorus in the future, and 
has announced an operatic program for 
the year, which will present thirty-two 
operas, all without choruses. The money 
thus saved will be used-to increase the 
remainder of the personnel, and permit 
of contracts being signed with leading 
operatic singers. 
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Dr. Baier Leaves $20,000 for 


Music Fellowship at Columbia 
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Details Not Yet Arranged, 
but Bequest of Veteran 
Organist Stipulates That 
Fund Be Devoted to Devel- 
opment of Church Music— 
Successful Candidates Will 
Be Required to Undertake 
Research Work—Dr. Baier 
Long Associated with Trin- 
ity Church 


FUND of $20,000 for the establishing 

of a fellowship in music has been be- 
queathed to Columbia University under 
the will of Dr. Victor Baier, for many 
years organist of Trinity Church, New 
York. The sole stipulation is that the 
money be devoted to the development of 
church music, research in which field will 
be undertaken by winners of the award. 
There is at present no course in purely 
ecclesiastical music in the University de- 
partment, of which Daniel Gregory 
Mason is head. Details of the method 





of award have not been completed. 

The donation is one of the largest 
for the fostering of music that the in- 
stitution has received. Other donors 
have been Joseph Pulitzer, who estab- 
lished the annual award of $1,500 to a 
deserving American musician; Jacob 
Schiff, and Jacob Mosenthal, the com- 
poser. 

_Dr. Baier was for fifty years asso- 
ciated with Trinity Church. He entered 
its choir in 1871, when he was a boy of 
ten, and as a youth served as librarian. 
He was educated in Trinity Church 
School, became assistant organist in 
1884, and for the last twenty-five years 
had been organist and choirmaster. He 
was a founder and a warden of the 
American Guild of Organists, and chair- 
man of St. Wilfrid’s Club, an association 
of representative organists of New York 
City. In 1910 he received the degree of 
Doctor of Music from St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege. He was particularly associated 
with the fields of choral and organ music, 
and had trained many boys’ choirs dur- 
ing his long period of service at Trinity. 
He was known for various choral com- 
positions and arrangements, particularly 
a setting of Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” for 
male voices. His interest in musical ac- 
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BUFFALO SCHOOL EVENTS 





Musical Institute Presents New Member 
of Faculty in Recital 


BUFFALO, Oct. 1.—The Musical In- 
stitute presented Charles Shilsky, violin- 
ist, in a recital of much merit at the Elm- 
wood Music Hall, last evening. Mr. 
Schilsky, who has recently been ap- 
pointed head of the violin department, 
comes from London, where he was ivor- 
merly concertmaster of the Queen’s Hall . 
Orchestra and first violinist of the Kruse 
Quartet; he was also connected with the 
Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris. He ex- 
hibited excellent technical skill and dis- 
played fine musicianship, particularly in 
the Bruch G Minor Concerto. Arnold 
Cornelissen, also a member of the fac- 
ulty, played the accompaniments delight- 
fully, at all times in absolute sympathy 
with the violinist. 

The Buffalo Conservatory announces 
that Jan Sickesz, pianist and teacher of 
New York, will have charge of the mas- 
ter class in piano this season. Mr. 
Sickesz takes the place of Ethel New- 
comb, who successfully conducted the 
class last year, and whose recital at 
Townsend Hall, University of Buffalo, 
was one of the delightful events of the 
season. 

Lucile Johnson jas returned from a 
year in Paris where she has been a 
student of the harp with M. Marcel 
Tournier. Miss Johnson was a mem- 
ber of the Salzedo Harp Ensemble for 
three years. She has been engaged by 
the Eastman School of Music for the 
coming season. R. L. T. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Announces Dates 
of Ten New York Concerts 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski, and now compris- 
ing 104 members, will give ten concerts 
in New York this season, at Carnegie 
Hall. The dates are Oct. 18, Nov. 1 and 
29, Dec. 20, Jan. 3, Feb. 7 and 28, March 
14 and 28 and April 18. There will be 
no assisting artist at the first concert. 
At the second, Alfredo Casella, the Ital- 
ian composer, conductor and pianist, will 
make his New York début. Other solo- 
ists to appear in the series are Maria 
Ivogiin, soprano, and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist. Mr. Stokowski will in- 
troduce a number of novelties in his or- 
chestral programs. 








Barrére Plans New York Series for 
Little Symphony 


George Barrére is planning a series 
of Sunday evening concerts, with his 
Little Symphony as the main attraction 
to be given in New York theaters. The 
Little Symphony was founded by Mr. 
Barrére in 1914: and has often been 
spoken of as a miniature orchestra. The 
Sunday evening series will in no way 
interfere with the annual concert of 
the Barrére Ensemble later in _ the 
season. 

Grainger to Give Only One New York 
Recital 


Percy Grainger, composer-pianist, will 
open his season at Oklahoma City on 
Oct. 17. His tour will permit of only 
one New York recital. This will be 
given about the middle of January. Mr. 
Grainger will, however, make several 
appearances as soloist with orchestra in 
New York. 


Myra Hess to Arrive Early in New Year 


Myra Hess, English pianist, will 
arrive early next year to enter upon 
her first tour of the United States and 
Canada. Her manager, Annie Fried- 
berg, announces that she will appear 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Boston Symphony, and that the first of 
these engagements will be followed by 
other important concerts in the South 
and by a California tour. 





Vertchamp Opens Tour 


Albert Vertchamp, violinist, began his 
fall tour in Buffalo on Oct. 5, when he 
played at the National American Mu- 
sic Festival. During the rest of the 
month he will play at Ithaca, N. Y., and 
in other Eastern cities. He is featuring 
many new American works this season, 
among them a “Ghost Dance” by Ellis 
Levy, and his own “Hébraique.” 





Moses Boguslawski at Chicago Musical 
College 


CHICAGO, Oct. 1.—Moses Boguslaw- 
ski, pianist, has begun his duties as a 
member of the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College. He will be heard this 
season in a number of recitals. 
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Modern Works Express Intellect 
But Not Emotion, Says Elly Ney 


{)AAUUNNUNURANTOEEUOAAUAAAONOIUNGLEEAOELUO DELI 


va Pianist Here with 
Husband for Appearances 
in America, Believes That 
the Masters Wrote for the 
People—On the Pianist’s 
Costume—Giving Free Re- 
citals to the Working People 
— Decries “Methods” in 
Learning Music. 


ERALDED by rumors from abroad 

telling of an unusual art, Elly Ney, 
Alsatian pianist, who is to be heard in 
this country for the first time this sea- 
son, arrived in America on Sept. 30, with 
her husband, Willy Van Hoogstraten, 
Dutch conductor. 

To Mme. Carrefno, in her lifetime, was 
given the title “valkyr of the piano.” 
Physically, the title fits Mme. Ney far 
better. Her appearance gives the im- 


mediate impression of a strength Boadi- 
cean. And the impression is enhanced 
by her attire, which the pianist con- 
fessed she had adopted for her recitals, a 
Grecian robe of rich hue. 

“It is the best type of costume for a 
recital. It gives freedom,’ she _ ex- 
plained. “Besides it helps to erase me as 
a person from the recital. I mean by 
that that the appearance of the pianist 
should be nothing in a recital. She is 
only part of the picture, and should oc- 
cupy no more importance in it than the 
piano, for instance. It is the art itself, 
and that alone which should count—not 
the artist. The terrible part of a recital 
is the walking off and on, the bowing. 
If it could only be eliminated!” 

To which remark her husband joined 
in with: “Yes, what Mme. Ney always 
wishes is that something would be in- 
vented—say a trap door so that the pian- 
ist could glide forth, play, and disap- 
pear.” 

Mme. Ney for her first appearance in 
America has set for herself the unusual 
task of an all-Beethoven program. Asked 
her reasons for this, she said: 

“For my first appearance I want to be 
presented at my best; I want to give 
what I most love, what I feel most pro- 
foundly. In the natural uncertainty 
which accompanies a first recital such as 
this, I want to give the works which are 
part of my very soul. And Beethoven 
is this to me; his works are my language. 


Moderns Write with Intellect 


[I do not mean that I decry the mod- 
erns. I spend hours in playing them. 
But I do not often give them in public; 
it is not in them that I can put my en- 
tire spirit, and when I play for an ‘audi- 
ence I must give of my inmost feeling. 
Many pianists play the modern works ex- 
cellently and love them. To me they are 
the products of intellect. They are 
sophisticated, complex. But the masters 
are simple; their outpourings emotional 
utterances which all people can under- 

tand. And when I play, I want to play 
for the people, all. I do not blame the 

moderns; they are expressing the spirit 
of their age, and it is one of intellect, 
of mind.” 

Here Mr. Van Hoogstraten interrupted 
to tell of one of Mme. Ney’s customs 
abroad. “Before her recital, Mme. Ney 
usually gives her entire program, 
selling no tickets, but sending them 
to factories, to department stores, 

industrial plants, giving them to men 
ind women there, all workers. And 
what enthusiasm there is!” 

“Yes, and it is always Beethoven they 
‘ove most,” joined in Mme. Ney. “It 
Proves to me what I feel about con- 

; that they ‘should give strength to 
men, and that all should share equally in 
‘them. They should not be regarded, as 
hey are too often, as the last course of 
i dinner following the coffee.” 

Mme. Ney’ s English is surprisingly 
Sood, and in explanation of how she was 
‘cquiring the language, she said, “I do 

reading in English. I do not learn 

ethod; for I do not believe in ‘meth- 
This in music, too. How can one 
to play by a set method? Every 
oser is his own method, and each 
shes his own formula for the play- 

f his work.” 
ne. Ney was soloist at the farewell 
rt of Strauss, and describing it said: 
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Mme. Elly Ney, Alsatian Pianist, Arriv- 
ing in America for a Concert Tour 


“It was tumultuous. Such a demon- 
stration for him. Even he found it un- 
usual.” 

It is the wish of both Mme. Ney and 
her husband that they appear together 
in this country. “I have appeared with 
practically all the great violinists, and 
yet it is when my husband and I appear 
together that we are at our best. We 
both have the same spirit of the work, 
and we understand each other so closely. 
I would want nothing better than to have 
him conduct at one of my concerts.” 

Mme. Ney will make her first appear- 
ance in this country on Oct. 15 when 
she will give an all-Beethoven program. 
Following this she will be heard with the 
leading orchestras, and as soloist with 
Mengelberg and Strauss. 

FRANCES R. GRANT. 





Marguerite McDonald 
Soprano, Goes Under 
Sawyer Management 








Marguerite McDonald, Soprano 


A new artist under the Sawyer man- 
agement is Marguerite McDonald, so- 
prano. Miss McDonald, who is one of 


the soloists at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Lynwood Farnam, organist 
and director, will begin a concert tour 
in December. Besides her concert and 
church work, she is teaching at her new 
studio in West Ejighty-eighth Street. 
Among her pupils is Emma Carell, so- 
prano, who is touring in Mexico with 
a concert company. Formerly a student 
of oratorio with Corinne Rider-Kelsey, 
Miss McDonald is now studying voice 
with William Thorner. 








Musicales Given at Wiley Studios, 
Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 21.—Two mu- 


sicales of excellence have recently been 
given at the Wiley Studios on Franklin 
Avenue. At the first of the two Harry 
N. Wiley and Irene Stettner played the 
Mozart Concerto in E Flat for two 





pianos admirably and Ruth Basden, so- 
prano, sang songs by Hageman, Bache- 
let, Staub, Spross and Cadman. Charles 
Bowman, tenor, was heard in songs by 
Tosti, Branscombe, Huhn and Strauss. 
The other program presented Bernard 
Miller, pianist in the Beethoven “Em- 
peror” Concerto, Mr. Wiley playing the 
orchestral part on a second piano. Mr. 
Miller presided at the second piano for 
Mr. Wiley, who played the Mozart D 
Minor concerto. Margaret Welch, con- 
tralto, sang in this musicale, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Woolf. 





VIOLA LEADER FOR BOSTON 


Georges Fourel Comes from France to 
Join Monteux Forces 


Boston, MaAss., Oct. 3.—Georges 
Fourel, French viola player, has arrived 
from France to lead the viola section in 
the Boston Symphony. Mr. Fourel, who 
is twenty-nine years of age, studied in 
Paris with Touche and Hayot, obtained 
unanimously in 1913 the first prize at the 
National Academy, and, after an en- 
gagement with the Opera, became viola 
soloist of the Famous Lamoureux Con- 
certs. In the war he was wounded twice, 
and awarded the Croix de Guerre. After 
demobilization, he played in the Touche 
Concerts in Paris and as a member of 
the Krettly Quartet. Last winter he was 
soloist with the symphony conducted by 
Ganne at Monte Carlo. 

There are only three other changes in 
the orchestra. F. William Kraft, violinist, 
who left in 1912, and Hans Werner, 
viola player, who has been absent for 
two seasons, have returned. Edouard Le 
Bleu, a new member, has come from New 
Orleans to fill the vacancy left in the 
percussion section by the death of Her- 
man Burkhardt last summer. 





ILLINOIS ORGAN CONTEST 


Original Compositions to be Presented 
at Chicago Concert 


CHICAGO, Oct. 3.—The Illinois Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists will 
receive manuscripts of organ composi- 
tions up to Jan. 1, 1922, for perform- 
ance at the annual concert of the organi- 
zation to be given in February. A 
“manuscript program” will ve presented, 
all of the works to be selected from the 
new compositions submitted. 

Manuscripts sheuld be sent unsigned, 
with an indentifying mark and the com- 
poser’s name inclosed in a sealed en- 
velope, to Alice Deal, 4359 West End 
Avenue, Chicago, secretary of the execu- 
tive committee. The judges’ committee 
is composed of Rossetter G. Cole, chair- 
man; Eric Delamarter, Edwin Staniey 
Seder and Dr. J. Lewis Browne. 





John J. Shaughnessy Chosen for Boston 
Appointment 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 1.—Cardinal 
O’Connel! has appointed John J. 
Shaughnessy, tenor, as musical director 
at the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, to 
succeed the late James H. Ratigan. Mr. 
Shaughnessy, who comes to the Cathe- 
dral from St. Paul’s Church, Dorchester, 
where he was musical director, is a na- 
tive of this city, and studied under vari- 
ous teachers here. He was a member 
of the Boston Opera Company and has 
appeared as tenor soloist with the 
Apollo Club and other soc ieties. At one 
time he was tenor soloist at St. Cecilia’s 
Church, Back Bay. W. J. P. 


Ethel Frank Leaves for English Tour 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 1.—Ethel Frank, 
soprano, who left by the Olympic on 
Sept. 24 to fill concert engagements, wili 
open her tour of the English provinces 
on Oct. 11 as soloist with the Liverpool 
Philharmonie Orchestra, Sergei Kousse- 
vitsky conducting. Appearances in 
practically every large English city will 
follow, including several as soloist with 
symphonies, and for the third time Miss 
Frank will sing with the London Cham- 
ber Concert Society. We &. F. 








Gay Maclaren to Make Tour 


Among the courses on which Gay 
Maclaren, dramatic artist, will appear 
this season, are those of Oswego, N. Y.; 
the Maplewood, N. J.. Women’s Club; 
the Drama League of Omaha, Neb.; the 
University of Colorado (three recitz als ¥ 
the Press Club of Denver, Col.; the Agri- 
cultural College of Fort Collins, Col.; 
the Women’s Club of Greeley, Col., and 
the Daily Sentinel series in Grand 
Junction, Col. Miss Maclaren will be- 
gin a Western tour on Jan. 1. She will 
go directly to the Coast and will appear 
for three weeks in California. 





Rudolf Larsen, in 
New Studio, Again 
Will Assist Auer 











Rudolf Larsen, Danish Violinist 


A new studio has been opened by 
Rudolf Larsen, Danish violinist and as- 
sistant to Professor Auer, at 547 River- 
side Drive. He has begun his season 


with a long list of new pupils, whom he 
plans to present in menial recitals dur- 
ing the season. 

Mr. Larsen was introduced to the 
American public when he was only twelve 
years old. He remained in Boston for 
three years to study with Charles Loef- 
fler, and when he went to Russia in 1911 
he became a pupil of Auer. At the end 
of two years, during which he won dis- 
tinction both as player and pedagogue, 
Mr. Larsen was offered a position as as- 
sistant to Auer in Petrograd. Then 
came the war, and at last Mr. Larsen 
returned to his adopted country, Amer- 
ica. He has been heard widely in the 
United States and Canada and made his 
New York début in a recital at Aeolian 
Hail early in 1918. For some years now 
he has been located in New York as as- 
sistant to Professor Auer. 





Spalding Invited to Play at Paris Con- 
servatoire 

Albert Spalding, violinist, who will not 

be heard in America this season but will 

make an extended concert tour of the 


Continent, has been invited to play the 
Beethoven Concerto at one of the special 
concerts given by the Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire in Paris with the 
Conservatoire Orchestra. Only two 
other violinists of other than French 
birth have ever been invited to play at 
these concerts. Mr. Spalding, who has 
been spending the summer at St. Jean 
de Luz, on the Southern Coast of 
France, will start his tour in Holland 
early in October and will later appear 
in the principal musical cities of Bel- 
gium, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Italy, France, Spain, England, 
Egypt and possibly also South Africa 
before he again returns to this country. 
André Benoist will be his accompanist. 





Mana-Zucca Extends Closing Time for 
Competition 


Owing to requests for an extension, 
Mana-Zucca has announced that she 
will hold open her contest for a quintet 
for piano and strings by an American 
composer until Dec 1. The closing date 
originally announced was Nov. 1. Miss 
ae is personally offering a prize of 

$500 for the best quintet submitted. 


Dicie Howell, res has a spending 
the summer in "Tarboro, N. C., and Vir- 
ginia Beach, has just returned to New 
York for the winter. Her recent book- 
ings include appearances at Detroit, 
Superior, Wis., and St. Paul, Minn. 





CARNEGIE HALL 
Saturday Eve., Oct. 9th, at 8:15 
VIOLIN RECITAL by 


MISCHA VIOLIN 


Prics Hc to $2.50. Now on ale at Box Office 
Management: R E Johnston, 1451 Broadway, 
New York Knabe Piano. 
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Composer of “‘Hdnsel und Gretel” 
Passes Away at Neu-Strelitz 
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[Continued from page 5] 





prominence throughout the world. This 
was “Hansel und Gretel.” The old and 
popular fairy tale was used first by him, 
as in the case of Thackeray with “The 
Rose’‘and the Ring,” as a fireside play 
to amuse a group of children, principally 
those of his sister, Adelheid Wette, who 
wrote the text. The little play was so 
effective that he at once began to expand 
it into the form in which it was event- 
ually presented as a grand opera. 


Success of “Hansel und Gretel” 


OING to Frankfort-am-Main in 1890, 

he became professor at the Hoch 
Conservatory and taught harmony also 
at Stockhausen’s Vocal School, writing 
as well, the music criticism for the 
Frankfirter Zeitung. In spite of his 
diverse duties as a teacher and critic, he 
managed to complete the score of “Hian- 
sel und Gretel” and the work had its 
world-premiére at Weimar on Dec. 23, 
1893. 


Aside from the intrinsic beauties.of 
the score, the opera had the advantage of 
appearing at the proper psychological 
moment. The opera-going public was 
fed up with the blood and bombast of the 
Italian verismo school, represented by 
“Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” “A Basso 
Porto” and similar works, and the sim- 
plicity and logic of Humperdinck’s opera 
created a furore. The work was imme- 
diately included in the répertoires of 
every German opera house and soon after 
was given in France, Italy and England. 
The American premiére took place under 
the direction of Anton Seidl at Daly’s 
Theater, New York, on Oct. 8, 1895. It 
was a failure, but the work was after- 
wards taken throughout the country. It 
was first sung at the Metropolitan ten 
years later, on Nov. 25, 1905, and was 
given eleven times during the season, set- 
ting yarecord for number of perform- 
ances .of. a single opera at that house. 
Humperdinck came to America for the 
occasion. 


Returning to Germany, as his health 
had begun to cause him concern, he de- 
cidedto give up teaching, and retired to 
Boppdrd on the Rhine to devote his entire 
time to composition. In 1897 he brought 
out another of his “fireside plays,” 
“The Seven Little Geese,” for voice and 
piano. The following year, he composed 
the incidental music for “K6énigskinder,” 
a play by Ernest Rosmer, the pen-name 


of the wife of Max Bernstein, a noted 
criminal lawyer of Munich. She was a 
daughter of Heinrich Porges, one of 
Wagner’s intimate friends in his Munich 
days and who had assisted several times 
at Bayreuth as one of the numerous 
stage directors. 


“Koénigskinder” at Metropolitan 


NFORTUNATELY the work as first 

presented was destined to have 
scanty success. Cast in the form of a 
melodrama where the actors spoke in 
rhythm to the music, it failed to im- 
press. Twelve years after, enlarged 
into a three-act grand opera, it was given 
its world-premiére at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Dec. 28, 1910, in the 
presence of the composer who made his 
second visit to America for the occasion. 
Geraldine Farrar, Louise Homer and 
Otto Goritz were heard in the principal 


parts. 

In 1900, Humperdinck was called to 
the position of director of the Akad- 
emische Schule in Berlin, with purely 
nominal duties, and held the position un- 
til last year when he was retired on a 
pension. Two operas, “Dérnroschen,” 
which was given at Frankfort in 1902, 
and “The Unwilling Marriage” in Berlin 
in 1905, were not successful, and he 
turned his attention to incidental music 
for Rheinhardt’s dramatic productions, 
composing scores for “The Merchant of 
Venice” in 1905, “The Winter’s Tale” and 
“The Tempest” in 1906, Aristophanes’ 
“Lysistrata” in 1908 and Maeterlinck’s 
“The Blue Bird” in 1910. His works 
since then have been music for Voll- 
moller’s “Die Mirakel” in 1911, and an 
opera, “The Vivendiére.” Earlier works 
are: “A Moorish Rhapsody” for orches- 
tra, composed for the Leeds Festival in 
England, in 1898; “The Luck of Eden- 
hall,” a choral work, in 1884 and a choral 
ballad, “Die Wallfahar nach Kevlaar” in 
1887. He also wrote several volumes of 
songs. Another opera entitled “Gau- 
deamus Igitur,” with the text by Rob- 
ert Misch, was given in Germany in the 
war years but has not been heard in this 
country. 

During the war Humperdinck took a 
very decided stand against the Allies and 
is said to have been instrumental in 
drawing up the manifesto signed by nine- 
ty-five professors throughout the coun- 
try, repudiating the alleged atrocities 
and stating that Germany had been at- 
tacked and was not the — 





“Guest” Artists Aid San Carlo 
Forces in Introductory Week 





Marie Rappold, Anna Fitziu and Henry Hadley Appear with 
“Regulars” of Gallo Company at Manhattan—Lucchese and 
Royer Stir Popular Plaudits in “Rigoletto”—Ferrabini Re- 
turns in “Carmen”—Bianca Saroya in “Trovatore” 


SP UT ePOMUULOeeRPLDecLLLPLLOG LLLP... LLLLLLoLLLLLLLLL LLL Lobo 


AVING opened his season success- 

fully with only the “regulars” of 
his company in the first night “Forza 
del Destino,” Fortune Gallo drew on his 
imposing array of “guest” artists: for 
aid in three of the six succeeding per- 
formances of his introductory week of 
opera at the Manhattan. Anna Fitziu 
was the star of “Bohéme” on Thursday 
and “Madama Butterfly” on Saturday 
afternoon. Marie Rappold’s beautiful 
voice was heard in “Aida” on Wednesday 
evening. 

The matinée was notable also for the 
appearance of Henry Hadley as “guest” 
conductor, this being his first adventure 
in operatic conducting in New York, 
save for a brace of times at the Metro- 
politan, when he led the orchestra in his 
own “Cleopatra’s Night.” Tuesday 
night’s “Rigoletto” brought a success for 
Josephine Lucchese equal to that of any 
of the “guests,” and Esther Ferrabini 
was the dominant personality in Friday 
evening’s “Carmen.” “Il Trovatore” on 
Saturday night, with Bianca Saroya as 
Leonora, completed the first week’s 
repertoire. 





“Rigoletto” Excites Throng 


Tuesday night’s “Rigoletto” was one 
long alternation of “bis” and “bravo.” 


Those for whom opera is not opera un- 
less pandemonium is engendered by all 
notes that are long, loud and alti- 
tudinous, had their fill of shouting 
and applauding. They demanded among 
other things, a_ repetition of “Si, 
Vendetta Tremenda,” as sung. by 
Josephine Lucchese and Joseph Royer 
at the end of the third act. These two 
competent singers, the former as Gilda 
and the latter in the title réle, were the 
favorites of the evening and justly so. 
Miss Lucchese sang “Caro Nome” tune- 
fully and smoothly and was agreeably 
on pitch throughout, in spite of a nervous 
beginning. She was also pretty and 
graceful. Royer used his naturally fine 
voice more effectively than in “Forza 
del Destino” and many phrases were of 
fine resonance. The tenor was young 
Giuseppe: Corallo, who was only fairly 
successful in the time-frayed music of 
The Duke. Agnes Kraemer and di Biasi 
were acceptable as Maddalena and Spara- 
fucile. Papalardo conducted ably, though 
his orchestra (in which a number of 
the Metropolitan Opera House musi- 
cians were noted) over-asserted itself at 
times. 





Marie Rappold in “Afda” 


Marie Rappold as guest artist .in 
“Aida” repeated on Thursday a rédéle 
which she sang last season with the 
same company, and did it again with the 





poise which long experience with the 
traditions of opera has given her. De- 
spite a dwindling of the Egyptian 
populace and a ballet astonishingly 
grotesque, the performance afforded evi- 
dent pleasure to a capacity audience. 
The principals, headed by Mme. Rappold, 
were of a satisfying order. Nina Fras- 
cani, who made her first appearance with 
the company as Amyneris, disclosed a 
warm voice. Tommasini, as Radames, 
sang with much vigor and _ strength. 
Others in the cast were Gaetano Viviani 
as Amonasro, Natale Cervi, Joseph 
Tudisco and Anita Klinova. Carlo 


Peroni conducted well, although on occa-. 


sion chorus and soloists were drowned 
out by the too-lusty orchestra. 
F. BG. 





‘An Admirable “Bohéme” 


There was much to admire as well as 
to enjoy in Thursday evening’s “Bohéme” 
in which Anna Fitziu made her first ap- 
pearance as “guest” artist with the com- 
pany this season, repeating the success 
she gained as Mimi a year ago at the 
Manhattan, under the same auspices. 
Miss Fitziu sang very well indeed, and 
almost as much can be said for the en- 
tire cast, which included Madeleine 
Keltie, a sprightly and smooth-voiced 
Musetta; Romeo Boscacci as Rodolfo; 
Joseph Royer, Marcello; Pietro de Biasi, 
Colline; Luigi Dalle Molle, Schaunard, 
and, doubling as Benoit and Alcindoro, 
the versatile Natale Cervi. The “Rac- 
conto” was transposed a tone lower for 
the tenor, and the duet which ends the 
first act was similarly moved downward, 
without any loss of effectiveness or any 
diminution of enthusiasm when high 
tones were sung. Papalardo’s orchestra 
played excellently, if with too much vol- 
ume at the outset. ee 





Ferrabini in “Carmen” 


“Carmen,” the only French opera of 
the week, was spiritedly sung on Friday 
evening. The performance marked the 
reappearance with the company of 
Esther Ferrabini, mezzo-soprano, who 
sustained the title réle. Her voice had 
the requisite dramatic color, and in the 
“Seguidilla” especially fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the part. Giuseppe Co- 
rallo was not in his element as Don José, 
but sang at moments effectively. Esca- 
millo was sung by Joseph Royer in a 
thoroughly worthy manner, his portrayal 
combining dignity and artistry. The 
Micaela of Madeleine Keltie was ex- 
cellent vocally, and her singing brought 
a genuine ovation after her third act 


aria. The other parts, allotted as fol- 
lows, were satisfactorily done: Dan- 
cairo, Joseph Tudisco; Remendado, 


Natale Cervi; Zuniga, Arnold Becker; 
Morales, Luigi Dalle Molle; Frasquita, 
Frances Morosini; and Mercedes, Anita 
Klinova. The ballet, led by Sylvia Tell, 
performed gracefully in the Inn Scene. 
Carlo Peroni conducted. R. M. K. 





Hadley Conducts “Butterfly” 


Anna Fitziu appeared as Cio Cio San, 
for the first time in New York, at the 
matinée performance of “Madama But- 
terfly” on Oct. 1. She developed the 
tragic phases of the réle with unerring 
conviction, gaining her success in the 
second and third acts, where she made 
the figure of the wilted Butterfly, sing- 
ing her grief in broken, despairing ac- 
cents, singularly heart-moving. In the 
first act Miss Fitziu was too sophisticated 
and mature, and missed to a great ex- 
tent the ingenuousness which  dis- 
tinguishes the character at this point of 
the story. Her singing was always 
sympathetic. It was a great treat to 
hear “Un Bel Di” given with so much 
descriptive effect. 

Ada Paggi was a reliable Suzuki, act- 
ing well the closing scenes of the tragedy. 
Graham Marr was quite in the picture 
as Sharpless, and sang with notable suc- 
cess in the “Letter” scene. Romeo Bos- 
cacci, who appeared instead of Guiseppe 
Coralli, sang satisfactorily as Pinker- 
ton. Joseph Tudisco was an animated 
Goro, but vocally undistinguished. 

Of salient interest was the first ap- 
pearance of Henry Hadley as “guest” 
conductor. He brought out the glowing 
colors of the picturesque score with the 
utmost confidence. P.J.N. 





“Trovatore” on Saturday 


“Trovatore,” with capable principals, 
was the opera of Saturday evening. 
Leonora was portrayed by Bianca 
Saroya, whose voice possesses a beauti- 
ful clarity and is well used. Gaetano 
Tommasini was the Manrico, and sang 
sturdily and with good effect, barring 


a 


an occasional strident top note. 1}, 
aria, “Di quella pira,” roused the ay(jj. 
ence to enthusiasm, and the finale of th, 
act had to be repeated. Ada Paggi a; 
Azucena sang well. The role of :h,. 
Count. was portrayed with vocal, if 1,9; 
entire histrionic, felicity by Gaetan, 
Viviani. Anita Klinova filled the +4), 
of Inez acceptably, and Pietro de Bias; 
as Ferrando sang the Narrative of «}, 
first scene effectively. Joseph Tudis¢, 
was the Ruiz of the evening. Arty, 
Papalarado conducted. » 2 


RABINOFF TALKS OF 
RUSSIA TO HARDING 


Bolsheviks Are Like Prime 
Donnas, He Avers—Think 
Trade Chances Great 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.—Max 
Rabinoff, formerly manager of the 
Boston Grand Opera Company, was a 
visitor at the White House on Sept. 29, 
where he spent upward of an hour jn 
conference with President Harding oy 
the Russian situation. Rabinoff told the 
President that “Russian bolsheviks ar 
like capricious prima donnas. It’s easie) 
to catch them with honey than with a 
sledge hammer.” He seeks to interes: 
the United States Government in the 
peasant classes of Russia, and _ told 
President Harding that “it is time fo. 
the United States and other countries 
to awake to the realization that the ney 
born independence and freedom of ove) 
50,000,000 Russian peasants means great 
potential trade possibilities, helpful alike 
to Russia and other nations.” Rabinoff, 
admitting that his life has been one of 
music and dreams and not of politics, 
used the. soft pedal in referring to th 
present Russian government, but mad 
it plain to the President that he did not 
believe the Lenin-Trotsky regime could 
prosper ag the basis for Russia’s perma 
nent political foundation. He stated 
however, that he believes that Russia’: 








economic development should not pb 
hampered by dislikes of the soviet 
government. 


Rabinoff recently returned from a tou 
of Russia and the Balkans, but did not 
enter the territory considered to be und 
Bolshevik rule. He stressed the Russia 
policy of Great Britain, declaring tha! 
there are no people more competent t 
judge trade conditions than the Britis! 
and that their present large commer 
with Russia is the result. A. T. M. 





Captain E. J. Hart Joins Staff of “The 
Globe” 


Captain E. J. Hart, at one time edito 
of the London Globe and more recently 2 
contributor to the New York Herald 
has been appointed to the staff of th 
New York Globe. Captain Hart wil! 
contribute musical notes to the pape 
and will write the music criticism unt! 
Pitts Sanborn returns from Europe. 





Tom Burke has been engaged for th 
opera season of the De Feo Compan) 
in Houston, Tex., during the first wees 
in November. Other artists who wi! 
appear are Riccardo Stracciari, Vittoria 
Trevisan, Zelina de Maclot, Dora 
Phillippe, Nicola Zerola, and Italo Picc 
Mr. Burke will give recitals in th 
South before returning to New York. 
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Post-War Conditions Cast Pall 


YPUUAEEUUUASUONLOUALEUIDELCUD ADU GUUE 


American Baritone Found 
London Almost Void in a 
Musical Sense — Recital- 


givers Must Fill. Houses 
with Passes — Composers, 
However, Doing Excellent 
Work—C onditions in 
France 


INGLISH music life is still suffering 

4 from the effects of the war, and 
political and economic difficulties have 
cast a pall on the concert world of Lon- 
don, according to Francis Rogers, Ameri- 
can baritone and teacher, who returned 
from Europe last week. 

According to Mr. Rogers, the early 
summer, which before the war was a 
period of much concert activity in Lon- 
don, now presents a calendar almost 
empty of musical events. 

“T recall,” said Mr. Rogers, “that in 
July the halls would be filled afternoons 
and evenings and there were always 
numerous attractive programs. This 
year I found the halls empty and dark, 
and even the Promenade concerts under 
Sir Henry Wood did not continue 
through July. 

“Here, we have no idea of the actual 
cost of the war, but abroad one is con- 
stantly reminded of it. The cause of 
this musical apathy in London is that 
taxes are so high that the former music- 
lovers can’t afford to go, and unless an 
artist wishes to face loss it is foolish to 
attempt giving concerts. As a matter 
of fact, a recital in London is a fine ad- 
vertisement, but the artist cannot give 
it with the hope of commercial gain, be- 
cause the tickets have to be given away. 
It is the same with our American artists 
who go there. The English are glad to 
hear them, but they won’t buy tickets 
for their concerts. 


On English Music, Says Rogers 


QYENUTUUOUUEQUNUUCUUENUIEUT GUHA 


“Fortunately, recital-giving is not as 
expensive in London as it is here. In 
one of the smaller halls, such as Aeolian 
Hall or Wigmore, which seat about 400, 


one may give a concert for $200, cover- ° 


ing all expenses—one-third of what it 
would cost here. Singers, when I left, 
were looking to the co-operative opera 
movement to counteract some of the 
artistic depression. 

“In the creative field I found consider- 
able activity. Of vocal compositions, 
which naturally interested me most, 
found a great amount of splendid ma- 
terial by the younger Englishmen and 
have brought over many of the newer 
songs for use in recital. 

In France, also, concert life was dull, 
according to the American baritone, 
music being advanced however, by the 
schools, which, he found, were splendid. 

“One of the most interesting events of 
my trip abroad,” said Mr. Rogers, “was 
my visit to the Fontainebleau School, 
which was in. full operation with some 
eighty-five American pupils. I attended 
some of the classes there and heard sev- 
eral pupils and was much impressed. 
The French musicians have been greatly 
pleased with the school and have worked 
tremendously to make it a success. I 
know that Philipp, Widor, Vidal. Miss 
Boulanger and others there, all give 
the utmost of themselves. In fact, I 
heard that Philipp had received an at- 
tractive offer to give a summer course 
in Chicago, but had refused it so that he 
might fulfill his obligations to the school. 
There is no doubt that the French are 
great teachers. They have _ that 
clear idea of their aim; they theorize 
constantly about teaching; and when 
they come to impart their knowledge, 
there is none of that groping vagueness. 
It is direct, forceful. 

“At the announcement of the organiz- 
ing of the Fontainebleau School. many 
Americans objected to the fact that we 
were taking our pupils to France, when 
they could get the same instruction here. 
But it is questionable whether one may 
get here that finish, that attention to de- 
tail, to diction, that such a man as 





Francis Rogers, American Baritone 


Clement has, for instance, 
outside of France. 

“One regrettable feature I found, due 
to the American scholars themselves. 
Few of them, although knowing they 
were going to study in France, devoted 
themselves seriously to the study of the 
language, and as the lessons were in 
French, they got less out of them than 
they should have. 

“Similarly in other parts of France, 
the educational institutions are being 
upheld. In Rheims the conservatory has 
been continued throughout the war and 
is still active. This is especially note- 
worthy when you consider the enormous 
costs that the reconstruction in France 
entailed. In Rheims, for instance, I 
understand that after the armistice it 
cost 10,000,000 frances to clean away the 
debris from the streets.” 

In answer as to the future of the 
School, Mr. Rogers said that the com- 
mittee intended to continue the work 
next year, although the conditions of 
entrance would probably be changed. 
“Its purpose is not to be a school for 
beginners. What we want is advanced 
students and teachers who can get ma- 


anywhere 


terial and active assistance from the 
French teaching methods, which cer- 
tainly are among the finest in the world.” 

Mr. Rogers, who, with Mrs. Rogers, 
formed the first company to go over and 
entertain the soldiers during the war, 
gave, on his latest trip, a recital near 
Soissons at the request of the Commit- 
tee for the Restoration of Devastated 
France. He had found, he said, that the 
period since the war had been well occu- 
pied in restoration work, and conditions 
were gradually improving. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rogers also gave a program for the 
pupils at Fontainebleau. 

The baritone will give his first recital 
of the season at the Town Hall, Nov. 13, 
when he will feature some of the songs 
of the younger English writers. 

F. R. G. 





Ordynski, Former Stage Director at 
Metropolitan, Establishes National 
Theater in Warsaw 


Richard Ordynski, the artist, formerly 
stage director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, who returned to Poland last year, 
has established a great national theater 
in Warsaw. According to reports of 
returned travelers, the theater is built 
in the form of a great quadrangle, and 
its productions include ballet and opera 
as well as the drama. Financial support 
is said to be contributed by many noted 
persons, including several visiting Amer- 
icans. 


Young Men’s Symphony Preparing for 
Season 


The Young Men’s Symphony will com- 
mence rehearsals for its twentieth sea- 
son. Sunday, Oct. 2, under the baton 
of Paul Henneberg. The orchestra was 
conceived and endowed by the late 
Alfred Seligman as a school for the de- 
velopment of American symphony musi- 
cians and to that end it -has been very 
successful. Concerts will be given in 
Aeolian Hall this season. 


Harriet Van Emden to Make New York 
Début 

Harriet Van Emden, soprano, opens 

her season in Syracuse on Oct. 28. 

Later she will sing in Boston and An- 

dover, Mass. Her New York début re- 

cital will be given in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 10. 
































T was Emerson who aptly wrote of “painting 
the lightning with charcoal” when the pov- 
erty of words halted his pen in describing the 
power of a certain force. 


dead.” 


The phrase is equally apt in describing the 
tremendous brilliancy and technical finish of 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


of whom Pitts Sanborn said: “Josef Lhevinne 
gave another display of transcendent technic, a 
technic probably unequalled among living pian- 
ists, if indeed, it was ever equalled by the mighty 
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Frank Parker’s Chicago 
Forces Will Produce 


Eight Choral Works 








Frank Parker, Director of Music at the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago 


CHIcAGO, Oct. 3.—Frank Parker, 
baritone, director of music at the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church, has planned a 
series of eight special monthly musical 
services, beginning in October. At these 
the following works will be presented: 
J. C. D. Parker’s “Redemption Hymn,” 
Garrett’s “Harvest Cantata,” Saint- 
Saéns’ “Christmas Oratorio,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hear My Prayer,” Broome’s 
“Hymn of Trust,” Manney’s “Resurrec- 
tion,” Deems Taylor’s “Chambered Nau- 
tilus,’ and Gounod’s “Gallia.” Mr. 
Parker’s forces include a chorus of thirty 





By the composer of 


“THE ICICLE” 


Karolyn Wells 


BASSETT 


TAKE JOY HOME 
(Published by G. Schirmer) 

SERENADE 

LADDIE 

(with Harmon S. Bassett) 

MISTER MOCKIN’ BIRD 
A CHILD’S NIGHT SONG 

(Published by Harold Flammer, Inc.) 

















voices. He is the solo baritone, and the 
other members of the quartet are: Mrs. 
Lloyd D. Witter, soprano;» Mildred 
Smith, contralto, and John Patterson, 
tenor. Frances "Ann Cook, the church 
organist, will give a series of recitals, 
assisted by the soloists and the choir, 
early in January. 


WERRENRATH IN ST. ‘LOUIS 


Baritone Makes First Appearance Since 
Return from England 


St. Louis, Oct. 1.—Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, made his first public ap- 
pearance since his return from England 
in July at a Masonic meeting in the 
Coliseum on Sept. 21. An audience of 
about 7500 persons was present. Never 
has Mr. Werrenrath been heard to bet- 
ter advantage by local audiences. In 
spite of the acoustic disadvantages of 
the Coliseum he made himself heard in 
every corner. 

The Prologue from “Pagliacci” was 
his first number, and after’an address by 
Governor Hyde he sang.a group of old 





favorites. “The Last Invocation,” by 
Frank Bridge, “Duna” and “Danny 
Deever” comprised his third group. 


“The Battle Hymn of The Republic” was 
given as an extra, in which the audience 
joined in the final chorus. Harry Spier’s 
accompaniments were adequate, and an 
orchestra of fifty men under Henry 


Falkenheiner played several numbers. 
H. W. C. 





Minette Hirst Back 
from France with 
New Opera Libretto 
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Minette Hirst, Song-writer and Play- 
wright, on the Beach at Deauville 


Among the musical personages who 
came on the Aquitania this week was 
Minette Hirst (Mrs. William Henry 
Hirst), the song composer and play- 
wright. During her summer at _ the 
French watering places Mrs. Hirst com- 
pleted some new songs and the book for 
a French opera for which Bryceson Tre- 
harne is creating the score. She has 
prepared a play, “The Applicant,” for 
production early next year. 





Florence Easton, soprano, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, will open her fall con- 
cert tour at Lafayette, Ind., on Oct. 10, 
and will also appear at Birmingham, 
Ala.; Columbus, Toledo, Akron, and 
Cleveland, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Pittsburgh. Pa., and Ithaca, N. Y. She 
will sing in New York with the New 
York Symphony on Nov. 3. 


TELEPHONE, CIRCLE 1300 


FINANCIAL CRISIS MENACES 
ORCHESTRA OF TRI-CITIES 


Seek to Wipe Out Debt Incurred Through 
Federated Club Biennial by Invit- 
ing Donations 

DAVENPORT, IowA, Oct. 1.—Facing a 
deficit of $3,850, the amount due musi- 
cians of the Tri-Cities for services ren- 
dered during the twelfth biennial of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, the 
Tri-City Musical Association is making 





.a strenuous effort to wipe out the debt 


by solicitation among its members. The 
association through its finance commit- 
tee, composed of Mrs. J. J. Dorgan, Ida 
M. Dittman, L. J. Dougherty, Erwin 
Swindell, Katherine Gest and John S. 
Dow, has written letters to the 1200 
members of the Federation pointing out 
that co-operation is necessary because if 
the pledges are not made it is possible 
there will be no orchestra in the Tri- 
Cities this year. 

Because many of the musicians need 


the money badly, the Tri-City Musi 
Union has held up all contracts with + 
orchestra association, and unless t 
men are paid the orchestra will have 
disband. 

Members of the committee, howey. 
hope that a generous response will 
made to the appeal, and believe t} 
many persons outside of the Fede 
tion will subscribe to the cause rat} 
than lose the orchestra. The bienn 
convention held in the Tri-Cities in Ju 
cost approximately $15,000. A.M.S 





Emmy Destinn to Sing in New York T! 
Month 


Emmy Destinn will make her fi 
New York appearance this season on | 
day evening, Oct. 28, at Carnegie H: 
She will be assisted by Roderick Whi 
American violinist, and George Lapey 
her accompanist. Mme. Destinn, af! 
leaving Prague on Sept. 27, will spend 
week in Paris before setting out 
America by the steamer Lafayette, wh 
will leave Havre on Oct. 8. 
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RECENT WORKS for 
CONCERT PIANISTS AND ADVANCED 
_ TEACHING 


| From the Programmes of Percy Grainger, Guy Maier, Rudolph Reuter, 
| Elizabeth Siedhoff, and others. 


STANDARD CONCERT WORKS F OR THE PIANOF ORTE 


JOHNS, LOUIS EDGAR 

Ce Se BGS (EIQUGNGE tare eweceseaccs — Ov 
Op. 21, No. 1 Caprice Lyrique ........ -60 
Op.2i, No. 2 Bumming Bird «<2... cess- 60 


ROYCE, EDWARD 
Noontide (Ooncert Study) ......-.ccs0e. ey 


STEINERT, ALEXANDER, Jr. 
SD Foca Loeb hs cal etd. 64508 dense 


=! 





BEACH, MRS. H. H,. A. 


Op. 15, No. 4 Fireflies ......-ccgeccvee 65 
CHADWICK, G. W. 
Ceres Ge GF NOR seit ceo eet acess 50 
FOOTE, ARTHUR 
Op. 27, No. 2 Caprice in © .ncccsccces 40 
Op. 37, No. 1 Prelude-Etude for Left 

PERNA” BIOMS cect ce sctssivescoce 50 
Op. 41, Five Poems (After Omar 

|) er eee eee Tee eee eee 1.00 
FRIML, R. 
Op. 55, No. 2 Valse de Concert ........ 75 
GANZ, RUDOLPH 
Op. 10, No. 1 Marche Fantastique ..... 5O 
Op: 20, No. 2 Melodie im Go .0cssscvces 5O 
Op. 10. No. 3 Fileuse pensive .. - 0 


LATEST COMPOSITIONS 


BARBOUR, FLORENCE NEWELL 
Six Melodic Etudes (Schmidt’s Educa- 


tional Series No. 131) ...-.+..... 75 
Children in the Garden. Scherzo ...... 75 
GRANT-SCHAEFER, G. A. 

In a Chinese Garden. Suite .......... 75 
Tales of the Redman, Suite .......... 1.00 
METCALF, JOHN W. 

Op. 49, The Winds at Play .......... 65 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. 

Op. 94, Decameron, 2 Books ...... each 1.00 
Op. 93, Reflections, 6 Compositions .... 1.00 
Op. 97, 16 Technical Etudes—Book 1.... 75 


| 


BOSTON: 120 Boylston St. 





! From the Programmes of 


| Harold Bauer, Rudolph Ganz, Joseph Hofmann, Hrinrich Gebhard, Harold Henry, 
Frank La Forge, Leo Ornstein Ignaz Paderewski, Mrs. H. 
| Ethcl Leginska, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Edith Thompson, and others. 


| SENT FREE—NOVELTY LIST containing new works by foremost 


American and European Composers. 


Che Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 





H. A. Beach, Dai Buell, 


MACDOWELL, EDWARD 
Op. 36, Etud@ de Concert .......ccee0e 7 


Sk Ss 2 RO, «kb. 06 000 e010 60 00 60 
ay ee te, ED dk 60 60.0 0.0 ela eed sae 2.00 
Cp: GU; See BOMNCR ccc ccrevvvccsesiscse BOO 
ORNSTEIN, LEO 

Op. 10, No. 4 In Modo Scarlatti ...... 40 
SCHMITT, FLORENT 

a ae ke eid arehan 50 
a EE 0860s le bneS 08% bade eens 75 


STAUB, VICTOR 
Op. 15, Scintillements. 


Arabesque > 
Op. 18, En Valsant. Valse mignonne ... .60 
STOJOWSKI, 8S. 
Op. 30, No. 3 By the Brookside........ 75 
TORJUSSEN, TRYGVE 
Op. 10, No. 1 Northern Lights ........ 40 


OF MEDIUM DIFFICULTY 


POLDINI, ED. 
TREE ROTON vce ted c kas ecmeennee 50 


SEQUERITIA, D. 
Op. 22, Spaniel  Bchoe® ...ccscscscece 
Sardana. Catalonian Dance ......... HO 


Zortzico. a rae nO 
a a re ee ee ee ee 50 

TORJUSSEN, TRYGVE 

Op. 32, Summer in Norway ........... 
ee ne eee Asi 
Com Gee VEEIMMO GFEON ..'scccccceuene AO 
NE eS a aa mm) 
eee eee ee re 40 


NEW YORK: 8 W. 40th St. 











ARTHUR PHILIPS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


NEW YORK 
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lilton Aborn Tells of His 
Efforts to Bring -Operatic 
Opportunities to American 
Students — Smaller Cities 
Eager for Standard Works 
—Field for Stock Produc- 
tions—Why Not Summer 
Opera in New York?—The 
art of the Aborn School 


J ieee problems of operatic productions 
at low admission prices, and the nec- 
essity of creating opportunities for the 
aspirant to gain experience in the tradi- 
tion of the lyric stage, are subjects to 
which Milton Aborn, impresario and 
mentor of the young singer, has given 
much thought. “Our singers should not 
have to go to the Continent, as they 
used to almost exclusively a few years 
ago, to find the small opera company 
in which to make their début,” he said. 
“Our smaller cities are eager for opera, 
if produced in such a way that ad- 
missions and guarantees are not pro- 
hibitive. Singing opera in _ English 
should assist in slaying the bogie of the 
unintelligible which clouds popular ap- 
preciation. 


Summer Opera for New York? 


“In New York, too, there might well 
be increased opportunity for hearing 
good stock opera at so-called ‘popular’ 
prices. I believe thoroughly in_ the 
community opera idea, wherever there 
is a public even of medium size, to sup- 
port the project. The fundamental re- 
quirement is a place to present the 
works, for instanee, the campus of a 
college in summer or a park, use of 
which will be granted free by the mu- 
nicipality. Why not such a plan in 
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Soprano 


Metropolitan 
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2roblems of the Enten 


New York? We have our orches- 
tral series in summer, but a note- 
worthy lack of operatic music. 
“Outdoor music, it is true, 
is attended by certain diffi- 
culties in the carrying of 
sound. Nature’s acoustics seem not to 
have been designed for string music. 
But difficulties can be overcome by re- 
orchestrating works, giving the violin 
parts to clarinets, for instance, in cases 
of al fresco production. A curtain can 
be dispensed with, and the scenery 
shifted under cover of a dark platform 
in evening performances. In all these 
ventures, a good cast of principals, or 
preferably a number of casts, are neces- 
sary. When seven Aborn Opera com- 
panies, several years ago, were present- 
ing each a different opera for a weekly 
period simultaneously in different places, 
our plan was to transfer principals and 
investiture, and to maintain the same 
chorus in each city. Alternating or 
separate casts of principals might be 
secured in a city like New York to in- 
terpret each work.” 


Expenses Prohibit Popular Prices 


Mr. Aborn states that he has for some 
time contemplated a resumption of his 
winter seasons of grand opera in Eng- 
lish in New York. The increased costs 
of production have prohibited such sea- 
sons, however, at low admission prices. 
“My desire is to give opera with a 
maximum admission of one or two dol- 
lars,” he said. “But how can that be 
done with the uniformly high wage- 
scales for musicians and employees in 
effect at present? Really, the orches- 
tras make greater demands than the 
artists, relatively to ability. Suppose 
that there were a union organization for 
basses and another for coloraturas, re- 
gardless of the experience and natural 
gifts of the individual,—would not that 
be absurd? Melba and the vaudeville 
singer with a bad voice would demand 
the same honorarium, and the latter 
would not be satisfied with her present 
wage, you may be sure. Well, I suggest 
that a classification of orchestral play- 
ers in each type of employment into 
grades of ability would simplify our 
problem.” 


Schooling for the Stage 


Mr. Aborn’s views on the production 
and popularizing of opera receive 
emphasis from his experience. Long the 
head of the Aborn School of Opera, he 
has guided young singers and given 
them opportunities of appearing in pres- 
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n Studio and Opera Stage 





THUS 


aim to create the ability for spontaneous 
acting—not the coached arm-thrust here 
and the studied smile there! Ensemble 
rehearsal of scenes on the stage of our 
school auditorium is our regular pro- 
cedure to foster this instinct. Thus, 
later, when graduates enter our touring 
productions, they have lost the 
‘rawness’ of the débutant, and 

find the transition from studio 

to the stage not revolutionary. 

“Not only the aspirant, but 

also the _ professional 
opera singer, finds our 
system useful for re- 
viewing roles. Capable 
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TAMERS ECTS er ss sn ee Sar eree ies 


The Aborn School of Opera and Its Founder: Milton Aborn, Director of the School; 
a Group of Artist-Pupils in a Scene from “Faust,” and Interior of the Model 


Opera Auditorium 


entations of opera. He is known wide- 
ly as the organizer and director of suc- 
cessful touring companies, and is a 
member of the board of governors of 
the International Association of Pro- 
ducers. “The demands of opera,” he 
says, “while primarily vocal, include 
traditions of the art, lack of knowledge 
of which too often marks the amateur. 
Dramatic finesse, for instance, is of the 
greatest importance. In our operatic 
school, vocal analysis at an audition 
precedes every enrollment. If we find 
that the judgment of the teacher who 
has recommended any aspirant to us 
is well-founded, the music of some part 
is first learned. When tempi, phrasing 
and interpretation have been acquired, 
the action of the part is taught. We 


students create the ensemble for 
the scenes of the work to be rehearsed. 
There is thus a reciprocal benefit. The 
student benefits by association. The 
tension of the stage rehearsal is absent 
for the artist, and a private company, 
as it were, is provided at his wish.” 


R. M. K. 


Anna Case Sings for Radio 


Anna Case, soprano, sang several 
numbers for transmission by wireless at 
the Electrical Show in the Seventy-first 
Armory, New York, on the evening of 
Sept. 29. It was estimated that Miss 
Case’s voice was audible 300 miles from 
New York, on land and sea. 
























































In these cabinets the music is held in 
small separate groups, an index cata- 
log with 
holding 200 to 2000 pieces or more. 
Mahogany or Oak. 


Will hold your music protected from dam 
age, and where you can easily find it. 


Tindale Cabinet Co., 159 West 57th St., New York 


Tindale 


Musie Cabinets 


each cabinet. 14. styles, 


Nearly 7000 in use by artists, 
teachers, schools, convents, pro- 
fessional musicians and music 
lovers everywhere. 


Write for Catalog No. 5. 


Opposite Carnegie Hall 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


FORMERLY CONDUCTOR OF METROPOLITAN AND MANHATTAN OPERA COMPANIES 


In NEW YORK till December 15th, thereafter in his permanent studio in Rome 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF SERIOUS STUDENTS ACCEPTED 
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Telephone 5910 Schuyler 
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THE CHICAGO OPERA PROSPECTUS 


HE operatic prospectus means more than it did 
in days often harked back to as superior to our 
own. 

In striking contrast with the flamboyant promises 
of older regimes, is the discreetiy prepared fore- 
cast of its new season sent out by the Chicago Opera 
Association, a copy of which recently has come to 
hand. 

New artists are heralded with appropriate flour- 
ishes, as is their due. But caution—at least reserve 
—is manifest when new works are touched upoiu. 
On a page headed “The Opera Feast” are found 
only two definite pledges, aside from the ballet 
novelties carried home in the portmanteaus of Pav- 
ley and Oukrainsky. 

Of the two new undertakings set down with no 
equivocation, the first is the world premiére of the 
Prokofieff “iiove for the Three Oranges” (‘‘For,” 
not “of,” appears in the prospectus) ; the second is 
the American premiére of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Snow Maiden.” The prospectus thus takes it for 
granted that the Chicagoans will mount their ver- 
sion of the Muscovite fairy opera before the Met- 
ropolitan’s curtains part for the Broadway projec- 
tion of the same work. 


For the first time in the history of any important 
American operatic organization, the Russian 
language will be used. Both the Prokofieff and 


Rimsky-Korsakoff scores will be sung by the Chi- 
cagoans in the original (though the tale of citrus 
passion is one of Italian origin and locale), thus 
presenting a contrast with the Metropolitan’s “Snow 
Maiden,” to be given with a French translation. 

The shibboleth, ‘every work will be sung in its 
original language,” is italicized in the prospectus. 
Perhaps inadvertently, the announced répertoire 
contradicts the slogan in one instance. It lists 
among the revivals contemplated, to be sung in 
Italian, the sparkling “Secret of Suzanne.” Wolf- 
Ferrari’s original text was German. The Italian is 
a translation, though this is the tongue in which 
America has heard it from the first. 

German, French, Italian, and Russian are the 
languages for the new season of the Chicagoans, as 
specified in the prospectus. There is no mention 
of English. The tentative répertoire enumerated 
contains the title of no work tending to indicate or 
suggest that this is an oversight. “Lohengrin” 
and “Walkiire,” sung in the vernacular last season, 
are absent from the roster of operas. Prospective 
Wagnerian restorations in Chicago, like the Metro- 
politan’s new “Walkiire,” will be in German. 
“Meistersinger,” “Tannhauser” and “Tristan und 
Isolde” are specified. The Metropolitan’s “Tristan,” 
too, is to forsake its English garb, but “Lohengrin” 
and “Parsifal,” by way of contrast with the Chi- 
cago dictum, will continue for at least another sea- 
son in their translated guise. 

The reserve of the Chicago prospectus asserts 
itself in the listing of revivals. These are ‘“‘con- 
templated,” not “announced.” There are ten in all, 
including, besides the three Wagner’ works, 
“Salome,” “L’Heure Espagnole,” ‘“Pelleas et Meli- 
sande,” “Werther” and “La Navarraise.” At least 
one other, “Samson et Dalila,” appears a virtual 
certainty, since the prospectus elsewhere definitely 
states that the Saint-Saéns work, with D’Alvarez 
and Muratore, will open the season of ten weeks in 
Chicago, the night of Monday, Nov. 14. 

The prospectus emphasizes a point that needs re- 
iteration also in New York. This is the fallacy of 
regarding certain nights as the “big nights” of the 
weekly subscription schedule. The definite promise 
that, so far as is humanly possible, the répertoire 
for each day of the week will at the end of the 
season have been equally balanced is a timely one. 
The days of Society Mondays and Unfashionable 
Fridays must be relegated to the past by an opera 
company which has blazed a path in its financial 
underwriting by transferring fiducial sponsorship, 
as the Chicagoans have done, from the money bags 
of a few to the pocket books of many. 


ORMAN HAPGOOD’S plea for Chaliapine was 
an eloquent one, as well as a scathing ar- 


raignment of passport redtape. But, somehow, we 
can’t just place that scene in “Eugene Oniegin” in 
which Chaliapine, as “‘the officer of czar” (name, 
piease!), “tears his epaulets from his uniform and 
Sings them into the audience, to tumultuous enthu- 
siasm.” 








ROM Montgomery, Ala., comes a letter which 

cites the failure of citizens there to attend an 
important series of educational lectures, as corro- 
boration of what the same writer had unburdened 
himself of earlier, in derogation of the city’s musical 
enterprise and co-operation. The programs of these 
particular educational sessions are nct before us, 
but it may be surmised that a liberal comming!ing 
of good music with the technical subjects under 
consideration would have been a strong aid in filling 
empty seats. 


a 
— 


HERE are those who regard the tribal lays of 
the Red Man as America’s only autochthonous 
music; others who find the new world’s one sub- 


stitute for the folk song in the Negro Spiritual; 
still others who acclaim as the nation’s heritage the 
fragments of Celtic and Saxon ballads still current 
in the :noonshiner’s lair. But folk tunes are never 
regarded as such in their own day, and posterity 
may have a verdict of its own; especially in view of 
“Yohrzeit,” “Rachem” and “Eli, Eli.” 


= 
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gale a musical comedy manager or Follies 
promoter would have turned somersaults in 


glee to have had the audience which filled the Man- 
hattan Opera House for the opening night of the 
San Carlo season. Fortune Gallo is not near- 
sighted. He does not need a telescope to decipher 
the calligraphy on the amusement wall. 
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George M. Spangler Enjoying the Clangorous Music of 
One of Chicago’s Busiest Spots 


October finds George M. Spangler, the aggressive 
business manager of the Chicago Opera Association, 
in the thick of preparations for the season that is to 
open Nov. 14. His friends say the harder he works 
the more he rejoices in having assumed his multifarious 
duties as Mary Garden’s right hand assistant. Illus 
trative also of his own attitude toward his fling in 
operatic management, he has sent out a letter to the 
music lovers of Chicago in which he quotes, with his 
own hearty indorsement, a letter -from Miss Garden 
in which the directrix says: “It’s a glorious thing 
this opera crusading in the twentieth century. I wish 
I could tell you how deeply I feel our responsibilities, 
and how earnestly I shall strive to meet them.” 

Kahn.—Otto H. Kahn was recently decorated by the 
King of Italy with the insignia of Grand Officer of the 
Crown of Italy. The tribute was in recognition of Mr. 
Kahn’s services to the cause of the Allies during the 
war and his efforts in the interests of art and music. 

Chapman.—-Friends of William Rogers Chapman, 
conductor of the Rubinstein Club, claim for him some- 
thing of a record for long service. Mr. Chapman or 
ganized the club and in thirty-five years he has never 
missed a concert. Is there another choral conductor 
in America with a similar record in one club? 

McCormack—Among those who congratulated the 
American victors, when the Japanese tennis challen- 
gers, Kumagae and Shimidzu, went down in defeat 
before Johnston and Tilden in the Davis Cup Cham- 
pionships at Forest Hills was John McCormack. The 
big tenor is very fond of the game and plays it fre- 
quently at his summer home. 


Hambourg.—Owing to the absence of Jan Hambourg 
in Europe, the Hambourg Trio, of Toronto, will consist 
this season of Boris Hambourg, ’cellist; Alberto Guer- 
rero, pianist, and Henri Czaplinski, violinist. One of 
their novelties for the season will be a suite, “Surs des 
Airs Bretons,” by Jean Hure. Although no New York 
concert is contemplated for the trio this season, it has 
engagements in various Canadian and American cities 
Boris Hambourg will appear in recital in New York 
during November. 

Goldmark.—Rubin Goldmark recently completed th 
score of “A Negro Rhapsody” which he sketched out 
during the summer of 1920. He finished the work while 
visiting Mr. and Mrs. Leslie J. Skelton at their home 
in Colorado Springs. Mr. Goldmark found the mat 
rial, which he developed into the rhapsody, some twe! 
ty-five years ago and used it for illustrations for 4 
lecture on “The National Element in Music,” which 
he delivered before the Colorado Springs Music C! 
ot which Mrs. Skelton was then the president. 

Gentle.—Seattle, Portland, Chicago, San Francisc 
and New York all have claimed Alice Gentle as belo: 
ing to them. She has sung so much in Chicago that 
many people seem to think she was born there. Sh 
lived in Seattle and Portland before she began 
career, and newspaper writers of those cities have © 
garded her as one of their ain folk. 
operatic engagements caused her to be enrolled among 
the six millions of metropolitans. The truth of the mat 
ter is that she was born in a very small town in |! 
nois, as she herself recently disclosed. 

Chamlee.—Mario Chamlee is eleven weeks old. 1 
is, Mario Chamlee II. The senior of the same name 
been on tour with the Scotti Opera Company, and in 
native California especially there has been no lack 
honor for him. But Mario junior has had privil 
and prerogatives even a leading tenor is denied, par''! 
because of his eleven weeks and partly because '!5 
mother, who was Ruth Miller before she became %''s 
Chamlee, also has a claim on the affections of ‘ 
fornians. She has given up a very promising car: ©! 
to devote her life to the two Marios. Her mot:<! 
is a San Francisco resident. 
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Chamber Music and the Housing 


Problem 


In the days when conductors had not 
vet ceased to play the harpsichord with 
one hand, while waving the prehistoric 
form of the baton then in fashion with 
the other,—it was not beyond the pos- 
sibilities for one with an undemocratic 
soul to maintain a band in his own 
castle-keep. It was the golden age of 
patronage, and Musicians’ Unions were 
as yet only fraternal organizations. 
Then, too, music had not turned Serious. 
The folk did not all repair to subscribed- 
for roosts in the Way Up Aloft of the 
concert hall regularly one week-day eve- 
ning. No: just before vespers Robin 
and Bobbin toted out the bassoon and 
the viola and everybody had the best 
of times. It was the medieval forerun- 
ner of the Reproducing-Piano Séance. 

Along about 1700 came the Back to 
the Chamber movement, and everybody 
showed an infection with the malignant 
malady of Taste. Music became much 
more Difficult than the naive roisterers 
of the past could have anticipated. Simple 
tunes were no longer adequate, for the 
age had grown’ extravagant. One 
Chamber did not now suffice for one, 
but the gentry began to live in Suites. 
(Herein are contained the germs of the 
Housing Problem.) Chamber music also 
began to come in Suites. Numerical 
partialities, as well as the individual 
powers of resistance of the auditory 
wee: produced a variation in the num- 
bers of players that made music in vari- 
ous persons’ Chambers. So arose the 
String Trio, the Quartet and even—for 
especially impervious  personalities— 
the Quintet. (In that day, even legumes 
were equipped with strings.) 

Nowadays Chamber Music holds forth 
in the public hall, as a slightly less popu- 
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lar diversion than the Opera. This be- 
ing a methodical age, the pieces in the 
répertoire of the quartet or the trio are 
carefully numbered. The thing which 
Beethoven dashed off one day at Bonn 
is denominated—with as great precision 
as are the phonograph records of some 
of our friends—by the colorless juxta- 
position of an integer or two. Inconsol- 
able indeed must be those devotees of 
the composition pigeon-holed as Umpty- 
Um when—through some typographical 
fumble on the program—work Umpty- 
Tum is played instead! Nevertheless, 
there are consolations. One is not dis- 
tracted by vocal mannerisms or program 
notes at the best of chamber music con- 
certs. One is free to think, while the 
music is playing, of the dwindling con- 
tents of one’s cellar, the delinquency ‘of 
the laundress, or the rent-scale creeping 
in the general direction of mercury in 
the summertime. 


When the Band Played 


“The accompanying review of a re- 
cent band concert, published in a leading 
daily paper, may appeal to you as an 
exceptionally valuable contribution to 
musical appreciation,” writes “A. 
Reader.” 

“The concert last evening at ...... 
Island by the Order of the Sons of 
bewebese Band was the feature of the 
evening........ The men in their 
natty uniforms and polished instru- 





ments presented a pleasing picture 
ore ree The technic of the players 
in the pieces calling for andante 


maestoso, the allegro and the cres- 
cendo, along with the andante soste- 
nuto was excellent. The’ gradual 
sostenuto and then the allegro of 
more American style was enjoyed by 
the lovers of quick time.” 
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[N this department MUSICAL AMERICA 

wili endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 


—— — ‘ ed 








American Operas 


Question Box Editor: 

|. What are the best American operas? 
2. Where can I obtain further informa- 
nm concerning same? 3. Will any firm 
rent out phonograph records illustrating 
t chosen opera? 

HELEN VREDENBURG. 

Pontotoc, Miss., Sept. 16, 1921. 
1. The list of American operas is a 
engthy one and it iz not possible to desig- 
nite any as the best. Some of the most 
recent are the following: “Shanewis,’ 
“adman; “Madeleine,” Victor Herbert; 
Cleopatra’s Night,” Hadley; “Cyrano 
le Bergerac,’ Damrosch; “Mona,” 
‘arker; “Natoma,” Herbert; “The Pipe 
°} Desire,” Converse; “Paoletta,’ Flori- 
dui; “The Legend,” J. C. Breil. 2. Con- 
sult Krehbiel’s “Chapters of Opera,” 
More Chapters of Opera” and Lahee’s 
Grand Opera in America.” 3. We do not 


’ of any. 
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Concerning Lilli Lehmann 

( 4° ~ 3s 

vuestion Box Editor: 

What were some of Lilli Lehmann’s 

roles? 2. Was she not a colora- 

as well as a dramatic soprano? 3. 

he sing many Wagnerian réles? 
GEORGE F. CHASE. 

Vv Bedford, Mass., Sept. 26, 1921. 

Lidaaaete had an enormous réper- 

of well over a hundred réles. Her 

7 1 ee 

' e” was probably her greatest part. 

8 were “Briinnhilde,” “Sieglinde” 


* 79 


and “Carmen.” 2. Yes. Her répertoire 
included parts of every sort. 3. Yes, 
especially late in her career. 
, 2 
“‘Russalka’”’ 
Question Box Editor: 

1. Who was the composer of the opera 
“Russalka”? When and where was the 
premiere? in Be Be 

Omaha, Neb., Sept. 19, 1921. 

1. Dvorak and Dargomyshzki both 
wrote operas by this name. The first was 
given at the Czech Theater, Prague, 
Varch 31, 1901, and the second at the Im- 
perial Theater, Petrograd, May 4, 1856. 

7 2s 
The Metropolitan Quartet 
Question Box Editor: 

Please tell me the names of the sing- 

ers composing the Metropolitan Quartet 
J. B. WOOSTER. 
Guilford, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1921. 


Frances Alda, soprano; Caroline Laz- 
I 


zari, contralto: Charles; Hackett, tenor, 
and Renato Zanelli, bas:. 
7 9 9 
Authenticity c “‘Thias”’ 

Quest tion Bo ; Ed it or 

Was Thais a real person or simply a 
character in Anatole France s novel? 

S. C. DURANT. 
Memphis Tenn., Oct. 1, 1921. 
You will find a short wiles’ of Thais’ 


life in Butler’s Lives of the Saints. Ana- 
tole France probably founded his novel 
on Abbé Godesgard’s translation of But- 
ler’s work. A mummy, said to be that 
of the courtesan-nun, is exhibited in one 
of the Paris museums. 

7 2 oe 

**La Pisanella’’ 


Question Box Editor: 


Who was the author of “La Pisa- 
nella” to which Ildebrando Pizzetti 
wrote the music? F'ANIA. 


Chicago, Sept. 28, 1921. 
Gaodriele d’Annunzio. 


Stirit 
AN eer 


excellence 
pride of the artist; 
the combination of 
skilled and superior 
handicraft of gifted 


workmen. 
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Anent ‘‘La Gioconda’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

1. When was “Gioconda” first sung in 
America and by whom? 2. What was 
the source of the plot? CLARA K. 

Haverhill, Mass., Sept. 30, 1921. 

At the Metropolitan, Dec. 20, 1883, 
by Christine Nilsson, Mme. Fursch- 
Madi, Sofia Scalchi, Mr. Stagno, Giu- 
seppe del Puente and Mr. Novara. 2. 
Victor Hugo’s drama, “Angelo, Tyrane 
de Padoue” acted in English in this 
country as “The Lion’s Mouth.” 

'. = % 
The Circle of Fifths 
Question Box Editor: 

What is meant by the term, “The Cir- 
cle of Fifths” which I recently saw in 
a musical work? PIANO. 

Easton, Pa., Sept. 28, 1921. 

The imaginary circle made by the key 
signatures. If you commence with C, 
add a sharp for G, another for D, and so 
on, you get finally to F Sharp, with six 
sharps. Call this same key G Flat, with 
a signature of six flats, subtract one 
flat for the key of D Flat, another for 
A Flat and so on, you get —_ again to 
C. It runs thus in a eirele: G, D, A, 
EK, B, F oneee D Flat, A Flat, E Flat, 


ee 





B Flat, F, and C. Draw a cirele putting 
C at the top and F Sharp—G Flat at the 
bottom and you will understand it 
clearly. 

| oe ae 


Massenet’s “Phedre”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Who wrote the play upon which 
Massenet’s “Phédre’” is founded? 2. 
Has it ever been given in America? 3. 
Has anyone else used the story for an 
opera? CURIOUS. 

Charles Town, W. Va., Oct. 2. 1921. 

1. Racine, using as the basis of his 
play, Euripides’ “Hippolytus.” 2. No. 
3. Yes, Paiziello in 1788, Nicolini in 
1808, Mayr in 1820, and Pizzetti. 

. 3 
‘* Madame Butterfly ”’ 


Question Box Editor: 


When was “Madama Butterfly” first 
sung at the Metropolitan and who were 
the principal artists? 


C &. F, 
Frederick, Md., Sept. 30, 1921. 
Feb. 11, 1907. Geraldine Farrar, 


Louise Homer, Enrico Caruso and An- 
tonio Scotti. 
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No. 188 
Guy Maier 

















UY MAIER, pianist, was born in 
XJ Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1892. He 


received his education in the schools of 
Buffalo, 


graduating from the Master 
Park High School 
in that city. He did 
not begin the study 
of music until he 
was fifteen. He 
then went to the 
New England Con- 
servatory from 
which he was 
graduated. He also 


studied under 
George Proctor. 
Later he went to 


Berlin where he 
continued his 
studies under Ar- 
tur Schnabel, and 
took up composi- 
Guy Maier tion under Paul 
Juon. 








Mr. Maier made his début in public 
in a recital at Jordan Hall, Boston, Dec. 
8, 1914. Since then he has appeared 
either alone or with Lee Pattison, pian- 
ist, in recital and with most of the im- 
portant orchestras. With Mr. Pattison 
he has toured in two-piano recitals 
through America, England and France. 
He has also appeared in concerts of 
Music for Young People in the East and 
Middle West. Mr. Maier is a member 
of the faculty of the David Mannes 
School. From December, 1917, to July, 
1919, he was in France as a member 
of the American Expeditionary Force, 
serving as entertainer, divisional and 
leave-area secretary for the Y. M. C. A. 
During the past summer Mr. Maier has 
been abroad performing in recital with 
Mr. Pattison, and on his return will 
make his home in New York. 
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Ship Concert Counts 
Mrs. Harrison-Irvine 
Among Its Artists 











Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, New York 
Pianist and Teacher, at San Sebastian, 
Spain 


While returning from Europe on the 
France, Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, New 
York pianist and teacher, took part in 
the ship’s concert as accompanist for Es- 
telle Leask, soprano, and Sascha Jacob- 
sen, violinist. Among Mrs. Leask’s num- 


bers was “Irish Weather,’ for which she 
wrote the verses and Margaret Hoberg 
the music. Mr. Jacobsen, who played ad- 
mirably, had an unexpected rival in Eu- 
gene Ysaye, who, though not announced 
for the concert, was so moved to per- 
form that he borrowed an instrument 
from one of the violinists of the orches- 
tra and played, according to Mrs. Irvine, 
superbly. 

Mrs. Irvine spent much of her time 
while abroad at San Sebastian in Spain. 


LEMAN SYMPHONY ENDS 
ATLANTIC CITY SEASON 


Soloists Please Large Audience at Clos- 
ing Concert—Conductor Tendered 
Reception by Men 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Oct. 1— 
Leman’s Symphony gave an especially 
pleasing program for the final concert 
in the Music Hall on the Steel Pier on 
Sept. 18, which marked the close of the 
summer season. The concert opened 
with Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” An inspiring interpretation of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony fol- 
lowed, and “The Dance of the Hours” 
by Ponchielli brought forth as an encore 
selections from “Carmen.” The pro- 
gram closed with the “Danse Macabre” 
by Saint-Saéns. 

Ethel Dobson sang the “Mad Scene” 
from “Lucia,” and an aria from ‘Pag- 
liacci” was given by Enrico Aresoni. 
Both singers responded to insistent ap- 
plause with encores. They were again 
heard in a duet, singing the “Miserere”’ 
from “Trovatore.” Equally pleasing was 
the violin solo, “Zigeunerweisen” by 
Sarasate, which was played by Roy Com- 
fort, concert master of Leman’s orches- 
tra. 

J. W. F. Leman, conductor of the or- 











The Great 


TELMANYI 


Following the lead of the other great violinists 
Ysaye, Kubelik, Piastro, Kerekjarto, 
selects the 


for exclusive use on his American Tour 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Diwision American Piane Co. 


BOSTON 








LAZARC 





care of the sick, and disaster relief 
paredness. This work is all carrie 
largely with the funds received 
the dollar membership dues. Men 
are being urged to renew their me; 
ship during the “Roll Call,” Nov. 1 
and the public is being invited to 
and share in the work. 


chestra, was the guest of honor at a 
smoker given by his men in Turner Hall 
on Sept. 15. Mr. Wynne, Mr. Huber, 
Mr. Hinkle and Mr. Horscroft were in 
charge of the smoker, which opened with 
a song written in Mr. Leman’s honor. 
On behalf of the members of the or- 
chestra Mr. Horscroft presented the con- 
ductor. with a walrus traveling bag, 
fully equipped. Mr. Leman responded Sousa Cancels Engagements for ef 
with a brief address thanking the musi- Period of Convalescence 


a q : 
pa for their support ren er Concert engagements for the ap) «:. 


ance of John Philip Sousa, as cond 
Red Cross Seeks Members 


of his band, in the next fortnight, “ 
During the war the American Red 1 


been canceled, according to an ann 
ment made by the veteran bandma 
Cross had 22,090,060 members. To-day representative last week. A few \ 
it has only 6,000,000. Yet the calls for of rest have been ordered for Sou 
its help are more varied and insistent his doctors, owing to light injurie: 
than ever before. Not only is it still nervous shock received in a receni 
engaged in fulfilling obligations incurred from a horse. His condition is rep 
during the war, but it has launched a_ to be most satisfactory, and he expe 
nation-wide public health program in resume his tour with an appearan © ;, 
this country by means of health centers, Cleveland on Oct. 15. The annua’ 4p». 
public health nursing, instruction in first 
aid, food selection and home hygiene and 








pearance at the Hippodrome, New 
wili be postponed from Oct. 2 to Ma 








The Washington Heights Musical Club 


A Club for Musicians and Music Studenis 


JUNIOR BRANCH 
| PROSPECTUS FOR SEASON OF 1921-22 NOW READY 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


MISS J. R. CATHCART, 27 West 57th Street, 


Telephone Plaza 5859 


EMMY DESTINN 


with New York Recital: Carnegie Hall, Friday Evening, 
October 28, 1921. 


Exclusive Management: NEW YORK MUS!CAL BUREAU, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stieff Piano Used 


New York 











Transcontinental Tour begins wi 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


THEODORE SPIERING’S 
MASTER COURSE FOR VIOLINISTS 


Thursday mornings, 10.30 to 12.30, beginning October 6th. 
Auditions for candidates Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 4th and 5th, 
at 4 P. 
36th Year begins Oct. 4th, 1921. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managin, Director 
212 W. 59th St., New York 


Obe Cieheland [nstitute of (wai 


3146 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 


OPERA COACH DRAMA 
Pupils Prominent in Opera anid 
Drama 
agg ae W. 94th ~— Murray Minehart 


323 89th. Riv. 1 


CAROLINE MIAR- HARDY sue 


STUDIO: 5° WEST 67th STREET, NEW YORK Telephone, COLUMBUS 140) 


Ditier-Quaite Music S tuvios 


59 East 75'h Street, New York City 


Special Training for Teachers 





























Courses in Theory and Piano 


MANFRED MALKIN 


THE WELL KNOWN PIANIST 
Carnegie Hall Recital, February 20, 1922—Season 1921-1922 
For Dates Apply to HAENSEL & JONES,JAeolian Hall, New}]York 











Steinway Piano Used 


——» 


JOHN PEIRCE -nirons 


“Mr. Peirce has a good resonant voice which he uses freely. His enunciation 
unusually chear for a singer of songs in English. He has a definite idea of what sho 
be done, and how it should be done.”—BOSTON HERALD. 

ADDRESS: WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Telephone: West Newbury 10, or Boston, Copley 7118-R 
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| INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ow ory 
FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 120 CLAREMONT AVENU® 
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IN EUROPE, SEASON 1921-22 | 

Personal Representative: ARTHUR SPIZZ!, 14132 Broadway, New York > | 
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Opportunity Dawns for American Vocalists 


New Standards of Public Performances Indicate Wide Scope for Native Singers, Says Dr. Féry 
Lulek, Voice Instructor—Municipal Operas Promise Encouragement to Domestic Talent 
—Concert Stage Affords Broader Field of Activities Than Is Offered in Europe—De- 


plores Haste for Public Appearances 


nie TTT 
AVUVAOVEVDEOUNOOED TOPO 
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(<TX7HY do we have so few notable 
\ singers on the concert and pper- 
atic stage in America in comparison to 
European countries? I think that is a 
question which my ten years in this 
try and my 800 American pupils 
have given me the right to answer,” says 
pr. Féry Lulek, vocal teacher. “We 
have as many fine natural voices in this 
country as they have abroad, but their 
jevelopment is hindered by errors prev- 
alent with teachers and pupils and the 
peculiar conditions of opera in this 
country. 
“Every European student knows that 
you cannot learn singing in one or two 
vears, but that you have to do hard work 
for at least four or five years. After 
that you must acquire experience and 
finally present yourself as an artist be- 
fore the public. Every piano and vio- 
lin student in America knows this, but 
the singers think that after studying one 
or two years they are bound to be great 
artists, either in concert or opera. 
teacher must produce results quickly or 
pupils of this sort conclude that he is 
inefficient. 


Value of Exercises 


cour 


“If a singing teacher in America 
should put his pupils on exercises for 
two years, he would lose them; therefore 
nearly every teacher gives his pupils 
songs and even big operatic arias after 
the first few lessons. It is impossible 

teach either the elements of voice 
placement or the interpretation of oper- 
atie arias in this way, but it seems to 
be better to satisfy the pupil than to lose 
him. Personally, I do the same as my 
old teachers, Cramer in Italy and Sbrig- 

. in Paris, did. I construct the voice 
first on exercises and use the first songs 
for pronunciation and phrasing. I have 
known teachers in Italy who kept their 
pupils on exercises alone for four years, 
so that when they got to their first aria 
they could sing it perfectly. 

“Everybody knows how bad operatic 

nditions are here. The only possible 
hope is that the establishment of munici- 
pal operas in our large cities will give 
our young singers the same opportuni- 
ties that those of Europe enjoy. Amer- 
ica, has, however, one field which is 
unique in the chances it offers. This is 


The 








Dr. Féry Lulek, New York Vocal Teacher 


light opera and musical comedy. For 
many years the sole requirement for ad- 
mission to these companies was good 
looks—good voice and the ability to sing 
well counted for nothing. Recently Mr. 
Savage, Mr. Dillingham and the Shu- 
berts have been putting on shows with 
real singing in them, such as ‘Floradora,’ 
‘The Last Waltz’ and ‘The Merry 
Widow.’ The public has shown that it 
likes this kind of production very much. 
Supposing this taste continues, we shall 
soon have a wide and easy entrée to real 
singing experience for our young 
singers. 


Concert Opportunities 


“For the present the concert stage af- 
fords the biggest field. The American 
concert stage is richer in opportunity for 
advancement than the European, because 
in Europe concert appearances are 
either the singer’s own recitals or en- 
gagcements with singing societies in the 
large cities, while here we have concert 
courses arranged by women’s clubs and 
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other organizations in almost every town, 
as well as Chautauquas and Lyceums, 
and paid singing positions in the 
churches and large moving picture thea- 
ters. For singing in churches in Europe, 
singers are very rarely paid. 

“The young American singer has two 
quite clearly defined ways of breaking 
into the concert field. If he has money 
enough he can engage a manager to ar- 
range recitals for him in a few of the 
larger cities. If he receives good press 
criticisms from these appearances, he 
can use them for advertising, and thus 
widen the circle of his engagements. The 
second way for a singer to start is to 
substitute the fruit of his own efforts 
for inherited capital. Once he has got 
money enough together from such en- 
gagements in Chautauqua, Lyceum, 
church or moving picture work as he can 
secure on the strength of his merits 
alone, he can follow the steps of his 
wealthier brother toward engagements 
with clubs and societies. This way has 
sharp difficulties, but they are not in- 
superable. Then there is the final asy- 
lum of a teaching position for the singer 
who cannot follow up any of these leads 
to a successful stage career. The ad- 
verse conditions under which American 
singers must work have thus certain 
“ompensations.” 





CANADIAN ORGANISTS MEET 


Officers Elected at Toronto—Education 
Board Recommends Music Director 
TORONTO, CAN., Sept. 24.—The Coun- 

cil of the Canadian College of Organists 





at their annual meeting in Toronto 
elected the following officers: Lord 
Byng, honorary patron; Sir Frederic 


Bridge and Sir Walter Parratt, patrons; 
Dr. Albert Ham, honorary president; Dr. 
Percival J. Ilsley, Montreal, president; 
H. A. Fricker, Toronto; W. H. Hewlett, 
Hamilton; Richard Tattersall, Toronto; 
C. E. Wheeler, London, and Healey 
Willan, Toronto, vice-presidents; G. 
Austen, Winnipeg; J. Bearder, Ottawa; 
G. M. Brewer, Montreal; F. G. Kill- 
master, Regina; Dr. E. MacMillan, 
Toronto; A. H. Montgomery, Halifax; 
H. E. J. Vernon, Toronto, and F. L. 
Willgoose, London, members of council; 
H. G. Langlois, Toronto, treasurer; 
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CONTRALTO 


Returns from her successful five months Pacific Coast 
Tour with praise from Western Critics 


‘Miss Pearcy has a beautiful contralto—unique ability for interpreting her 
songs—eminently fitted for the large work of the concert and operatic field— 
wonderful voice of rich quality—superb command of it.” 


“One of the most remarkable contralto voices ever heard here. 
and extraordinary range.” 


Washington “The singing of Miss Pearcy, contralto, was of very high order.” 


1 Idaho 


‘‘Miss Pearcy is a great artist with a voice that is deep and strong, combined with a 
resonance that creates an accelerating effect upon the audience. 
from ‘Carmen’ drew repeated encores. 


‘Ruth Pearcy was among the artists who carried off premier honors of the 
”? 
season. 


She is a master of her art.” 





It possesses a power 


The 


‘Habanera’ 








D’Alton McLaughlin, Toronto, secretary. 

The Management Committee of the 
Board of Education has recommended 
Duncan McKenzie, M. A., for the position 
of Director of Music for Public and High 
Schools, in succession to the late Lew 
Rees. There were thirty-seven appli- 
cants for the position, which carries a 
salary of $4,200 a year. Mr. McKenzie 
is a graduate of Edinburgh University 
and acted as singing instructor under 
the Edinburgh Continuation Board. He 
spent three years at Tonic Sol Fa Col- 
lege in London, and is at present Di- 
rector of Music of the Montreal High 
Schools. 

In the musical contests at the Broad- 
view Y. M. C. A. Fair the following 
prizes were awarded: Pianists, C, 
Everett, W. Lashmar, H. Comer, M. 
Nelson, L. Drake and F. Short; violinists, 
W. Sniderman and B. Brown, the latter 
also being the winner of the musical 
championship. M. Rowerth, H. Buns- 
sord, B. Bowslouth and L. Mitchell were 
the winners in the vocal competition. 

Henri Czaplinski, violinist, is the guest 
of Boris Hambourg, director of the Ham- 
bourg Conservatory of Music, who re- 
cently returned from a concert tour in 
London and Paris. A musicale was 
given by the Hambourg Trio and Mr. 
Czaplinski, accompanied by Richard 
Tattersall, in the recital hall of the con- 
servatory on Sept. 22. 

new organ at Knox Church was 
dedicated on Sept. 18 by W. K. Vincent, 
the church organist. W. J. B. 





SINGS IN STATEN ISLAND 





Ethel Clark, Soprano, Has Aid of Frank 
Kaltenborn in Recital 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y., Sept, 23.—An 
evening of music was given by Ethel 
Clark, coloratura soprano, with the as- 


sistance of Frank Kaltenborn, violinist, 
at the Curtis Lyceum last evening. Miss 
Clark, who has studied with A. Y. Cor- 
nell and is one of the soloists at the 
Grace M. E. Church here, showed her 
powers as a recitalist in Lalo’s “Chan- 
son de |’Alouette,” Massenet’s ““Premiére 
Danse,” the Shadow Song from 
“Dinorah,” a group of Old English, 
Scotch, Irish and plantation songs, 
given in old-time costume, and numbers 
by John Prindle Scott, Cyril Scott, Far- 
ley and Henschel. The flute obbligato 
for the “Dinorah” aria was played by 
Paul Henneberg. 

Helaine Meets, who was at the piano 
for Miss Clark, similarly assisted Mr. 
Kaltenborn in his two solo. groups. 
These included the Andante from the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, an arrangement 
of the “Prize Song” from “The Master- 
singers,” and smaller numbers by Mo- 
zart, Drdla, Hubay, Schubert and de 
Bériot. The artists were well received 
by a friendly audience. 
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F. Marion Sonata for Piano (Clay- 
Ralston’s ton F. Summy Co.) is 
Admirable the imprint the title- 


page of this new and ex- 
pressive work by the 
American composer, F. Marion Ralston, 
bears. It is a Sonata in C Sharp Minor, 
dedicated to Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
and has the four movements of the classic 
form. The sonata in general, the piano 
sonata at any rate, seems in danger of 
falling gradually into disuse. Selim 
Palmgren, the Finnish composer, recent- 
ly intimated that the sonata form made 
for constraint in expression, and_ the 
pleasant latitudes of free writing 
tend to make the younger American 
composer steer clear of it. All the 
more credit, there- 
fore, is due Miss 
Ralston, who has 
not flinched from 
the task of pour- 
ing her inspiration 
into a formal mold, 
which is not nearly 
as rigid and in- 
flexible as many 
would seem to be- 
lieve. In this so- 
nata the composer 
has proved that 
formal bars do not 
necessarily make a prison for the imagi- 
nation, and that they may be let neo 


Piano Sonata 





F. Marion Ralston 


without doing violence to beauty of com- 
cept and thought. The dedication of 
the work to Mrs. MacDowell is entirely 
appropriate, for it is evident that it has 
been to a certain extent influenced by 
Edward MacDowell’s music, notably in 
the first movement and in the Andante. 
Nor is this to its discredit, for the 18- 
fluence in question is one which maké 

itself felt in a general rather than in a 
specific manner, and, as an influence, it 
is surely one to which the Americ 

composer can only react to his own ad 
vantage. The initial movement, an Al 
legro begins in the very first measure 
with a fine, sonorous main theme which, 
together with the secondary one, is in- 
terestingly developed in a working-out 
rich in color and movement, and pro- 
gresses without pause into the second 
movement, Andante, which with its 
pianissimo beginning and close, and its 
medial development of two exceptionally 
beautiful and expressive themes, themes 
of true lyric loveliness, leaves but little 
to be desired on the part of the player. 

The ‘succeeding’ movement, a Scherzo, 
is a very successful explaitation of its 
kind. It is happy in the’ carrying out 
of its titular suggestion—something 
which cannot be said of all modetn 
sonata scherzo—and has just that acce 
of graceful and dainty ‘humor, th 
spiritualization of the mood of mer 
ment in tone, which avoids the heavi 
jocose ‘or burlesquely humorous. T 
trio is quite Beethovenian in its str 
ture, and points the contrast to the other 
sections with graceful lyric charm. The 
concluding Rondo of the sonata is 
three-quarter time, and is a fine, spirit 
movement with a very real swing a 
vitality to commend it. 

There is nothing ultra-modern, ab- 
struse or recondite about its harmoniza- 
tions. It is, though modern in the 
broader sense and by no means diatone 
in concept, frankly assonant, and quite 
evidently the outcome of a direct and 
spontaneous invention. Its themes are 
bold and outstanding, their developmegt 
carried out with musicianly skill a 
poetic feeling for color and contra 
The third theme of the movement is fa 
fragment of the main theme of the ini- 
tial movement, just as the fourth theme 
is derived from the closing theme of the 
first movement, which aids in giving a 
fine feeling of unity to the Rondo. Nota- 
bly effective is the combination of the 
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first and fourth themes immediately pre- 
ceding the climaxing introduction of the 
Rondo first theme at the close, which, 
presented Maestoso molto, anticipates 
the short final prestissimo which termi- 
nates the work. 

Miss Ralston has written a good 
sonata, one which ought to be widely 
played, not merely because it is a fine 
and deserving composition by an Amer- 
ican composer; but also because it proves 
that the composer who has the necessary 
technical and musical equipment can use 
the sonata form to advantage when he 
really has something to say which is 
worth while saying. There is always the 
temptation to use some easier and com- 
mercially, perhaps, more grateful formal 
medium of expression, and to ignore the 
fact that the architectural outlines of the 
sonata form are peculiarly well adapted 
to the development of absolute musical 
inspiration in its higher and nobler mani- 
festations. Miss Ralston has borne this 
in mind, and with notably admirable re- 
sults. May her sonata for the piano win 
the appreciation it so fully deserves! 


* * * 
An “Folk Songs of Many 
Exceptional Peoples,” Vol 1 (The 
Collection of Woman’s Pre3s) com- 
Folk Songs piled and edited by 


Florence Hudson Bots- 
ford, marks a departure from the usual 
in the folk-song collection in various 
ways. In this first volume of a series, 
whose merit would appear to be excep- 
tional, we have, to quote the foreword 
“  . . . songs from the Baltic coun- 
tries, the remote, crystalline melodies of 
Esthonia, Finland, Latvia and Lithuania; 
Slavic songs, expressing the melan- 
choly Russian temperament, the naive 
and individual genius of the Czecho- 
Slovaks, and of the fanciful and fiery 
Pole. The songs of the Jugo-Slavs re- 
flect the varying emotional history of 
the people, under their different govern- 
ments, the dominant key being minor. 
Bulgaria offers a wealth of delicate, fan- 
ciful airs, and the unusual rhythms and 
colorful melodies of Hungary are fully 
represented.” 

What gives this collection of beautiful 
and little known folk-tunes a more than 


ordinary interest is the angle from 
which they are offered us. More than 
three hundred songs of the peoples 
represented in the book—although 


the original texts are in every in- 
stance given—are Englished by three- 
score American poets. Folk-songs strike 
a common chord, and “Folk Songs of 
Many Nations” is an attempt to carry 
out the noble work of Americanizing our 
foreign-born citizens; one which pre- 
serves to them their own racial mel- 
odies while enabling them to sing them 
in American homes. The music is their 
own, but the voice is the voice of Amer- 
ica. 
American poets, in particular, “have 
given of their best in order that the im- 
migrant may sing his own melodies in 
the language of his adopted country.” 
Limitations of space preclude instanc- 
ing the names of all those who have con- 
tributed to the admirable textual part 
of the volume; but the mention of a few 
outstanding names seems germane. Ed- 
win Markham. Franklin P. Adams, Sam- 
uel Minturn Peck, Clinton Scollard, Ar- 
thur Guiterman, Padraic Colum, Chris- 
topher Morley and Theodosia Garrison 
are among the poet-translators repre- 
sented. Musically, the songs are excel- 
lently presented—the compiler acknowl- 
edges special indebtedness to Franklin 
W. Robinson for many arrangments, and 
for friendly criticism and encourage- 
ment—and as regards convenience of 
form, and quality of material make-up 
this first volume of the series leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. The editor has writ- 
ten a most interesting introduction to the 
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work, and it appeals every whit as much 
to the music lover in general and the 
student of folk-lore as it does to the 
American by adoption, who will find in it 
the soul of his native song illumined by 
the lingual spirit of his new fatherland. 
Florence Hudson Botsford deserves sin- 
cere congratulations upon the ideal man- 
ner in which she has carried out her 
plans in this exceptional book of folk- 
song. 

ae 
Theater Organ “The Theater Organist,” 
Music with the Book 1 (J. Fischer & 
Rivoli Bro.) contains five “Dra- 
Hallmark matic Andantes,” origi- 

nal compositions by Fir- 
min Swinnen, organist of the Rivoli 
Theater in New York. They are warm, 
colorful numbers, written by a composer 
who knows exactly what would appeal 
to the moving picture organist for the 
practical needs of his work, and they 
are in all respects worthy of the stand- 
ing established by the Rivoli for its mu- 
sical offerings. Incidentally, Mr. Swin- 
nen’s collection is heartily indorsed by 
Hugo Riesenfeld, and is most appro- 
priately dedicated to the Society of 
Theater Organists. 


ok ok * 


A New Piano “The Butterfly” (Theo- 
Butterfly dore Presser Co.) by 

Porter Steele, is an at- 
tractive little air de ballet for the piano, 
which is graceful enough and colored 
with sufficient piquancy to make the key- 
board entomologist wish to add it to his 
collection of dainty and fluttery mor- 
ceaux of the kind. 


* ce * 
A New Charles Olmstead Bas- 
Tanagroid sett’s “Come, Pretty 
Song Tanager” (Schroeder & 


Gunther), dedicated to 
Florence Macbeth, of the Chicago Opera, 
and sung by that artist, is musically as 
warmly and brilliantly colored as the 
scarlet avian whose name it bears. It is 
distinctly and emphatically a concert 
song, with a profusion of grace-notes 
and trills, and calls for a real song-bird 
to do it justice. 

* * oo 
Katherine K. Davis’ 
“Pop-Corn Dance,” “The 


Four Songs 


for Children, 


Young and Piano,” “The Little 
Old Yellow Duster” and 
“Clocks” (White-Smith 


Music Pub. Co.) are four songs with 
simple expressive melodies and humor- 
ous texts, which children of a larger as 
well as of a smaller growth should not 
find hard to appreciate. Incidentally, 
they ought to make excellent teaching 
songs, for they have the necessary pre- 
requisites of that genus. 


* * * 
New Ward- “The Ward - Stephens 
Stephens Musical Settings of 
Sacred Poems by Anna Camp- 
Settings bell Stark, based on The 


Beatitudes” (G. Schirm- 
er) is another one of those groups of 
sacred song-settings which the composer 
utters with devout facility. The eight 
settings offered, for high and for low 
voice, have a pleasantly devotional mel- 
odious character, are somewhat improvi- 
sational in style, and supply good musi- 
cal background for their sacred words 


* * * 


Elizabeth Gest “Weeds and _ Things,” 
Draws Musica! ““Morning-Glory Vine,” 
Inspiration “Little Humming-Bird,” 
from “A Day “Golden Dandelion” and 
in My Garden” “Hollyhocks” (St. Lowis: 

Art Publication Society) 
are most engaging little teaching pieces 
in Grade I,b of this progressive series of 
compositions, by Elizabeth Gest. They 
represent miniature but authentic na- 
ture reactions from the composer’s “A 
Day in My Garden,” and their artless 
and natural melodies make us feel that 
they were the actual outcome of a sun- 
shiny day among the flowers. Miss Gest 
shows that she is entirely capable of 
bending the art and invention which 
she has displayed in the larger sym- 
phonic forms to the purposes and needs 
of the beginning pianist, and of doing so 
with interest and sympathy. The writ- 
ing of a teaching piece which is essen- 
tially good is, inversely, almost as diffi- 
cult as the writing of a symphony, and 
teaching pieces like these which are spon- 
taneous, which have been “felt” and not 
“made,” show unmistakably to which 
category they belong. As in all the in- 
structive music issued by these publish- 
ers, the details of fingering, phrasing. 


— 


instructive annotation on poetic «je, 
form, structure and method of 1d 
have been presented with metic: oy. 


care. F. H. 
* ok * 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 


Anthems for Mixed Voices 


“Crossing the Bar.” By John att 
Brewer. “For the Eyes of the L )4" 
Sop. solo. By Lucien G. Chaffin. 7}, 
Lord My Pasture Shall Prepare,” So), 
solo. “The Night Is Near at Hq: 
“Give Thanks.” By Gordon Balch \\ yp. 
“The Lamp in the West,” Sop. solc py 
Oley Speaks. Arr. by Lucien G. | haf. 
fin. “The Debt of Love,” Alto solo py 
Frank E. Ward. For Four-Part C) ory; 
(G. Schirmer). “Lift Up Your He ads.” 
By Mark Andrews. “Saviour, Thy 
Dying Love,” Alto solo. By W. Berwa\i 
“Unto Thee, O My Strength, Wi|! | 
Sing,” Tenor solo. By Myles B. Foster 
“The Vesper Hour,” Tenor solo. Rp, 
George B. Nevin. “Twelve Respon<es,.” 
By Clarence C. Robinson. “Hear [hey 
In Love,” Sop. solo; “O Lord, Our | ord, 
How Excellent Thy Name,” Sop. and 
Tenor solos. By Alfred Wooler. fo; 
Four-Part Chorus. (Oliver Ditson (»,) 
“My Defense Is of God.” By Georve § 
Schuyler. “Our Guardian Slumbers 
Not.” By Alfred G. Robyn. “Al! Ye 
That Cry Unto the Lord,” Bar. and Con. 
tralto solos. By Frank H. Colby. Foy 
Four-Part Chorus. (Clayton F. Summ, 
Co.) ; 
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Regina Vicarino to 
Sustain Leading Role 
*‘The Impresario” 











Soprano, Who Has 


Vicarino, 
Been Engaged for the Tour of “The 
Impresario,” in Which She Will Play 
the Leading Role 


Regina 


Regina Vicarino, coloratura soprano, 
has been engaged for the leading rdle 
of Madame Hofer in William Wade Hin- 
shaw’s company, which is to present 
“The Impresario” on tour this year, be- 
ginning early in October. Miss Vicarino 
was introduced to the American public 
by the late Oscar Hammerstein, and 
since her original success has continually 
added to her reputation in various parts 
of this country, both in opera and in 
concert. 





Marine Band and Mesoncet Matzenauer 
Appear for Charity 


The United States Marine Band, Wil- 
liam H. Santelmann, conductor, was 
heard at the Madison Square Garden on 
the evening of Sept. 29, for the benefit 
of the Children’s Hygiene Fund of the 
American Committee for Devastated 
France. Mme. Matzenauer sang an aria 
from “Huguenots” and Bemberg’s “The 
Death of Joan of Arc” with Frank La 
Forge as accompanist. The Frank La 
Forge Quartet, composed of Charlotte 
Ryan, soprano; Anne Jago, contralto; 
Sheffield Child, tenor, and Charles 
Carver, bass, sang two numbers. 





Chicago Sunday Evening Club Opens 


Season 


CHICAGO, Oct. 3.—The Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club opened its concert season 
in Orchestra Hall with Mrs. Mabel 
Sharp Herdien as soloist. The choir of 
100 under the leadership of Edgar Nel- 
son sang a group of numbers with Gus- 
tav Holmquist as soloist. The quartet 
composed of Mrs. Herdien, Mr. Holm- 
quist, Mrs. Rose Lutiger Gannon and 
John B. Miller was also heard. Stanley 
Martin played four organ numbers. 


Ysaye Cancels Chicago Engagement Be- 
cause of Illness 


_ CHICAGO, Oct. 3.—Mishel Piastro, vio- 
linist, has been engaged as soloist at 
the Auditorium on Oct. 16 to take the 
place of Eugene Ysaye, whose illness has 
compelled him to cancel his engagement. 
Joseph Winogradoff, baritone, and 
Sophie Braslau, contralto, will assist. 








Marie Sidenius Zendt to Give Chicago 
Recital 


, CHICAGO, Oct. Marie Sidenius 
4endt, soprano, will be heard in a re- 
tal at the Playhouse on Nov. 20, and 

| sing at the miners’ convention at the 
seum on Oct. 17. Miss Zendt ap- 
heared at a musicale at the La Salle 
lotel on Sept. 21 and at the Drake Hotel 


Sept. 22. 








(alli-Curci Acclaimed at Montclair 
Montcrair, N. J., Oct. 1.—Mme. Galli- 


C irci sang at the Montclair Theater be- 


a packed audience on Sept. 27 and 
ved an ovation for her interpreta- 
of the Mad Scene from “Hamlet” 
‘nd other well known operatic excerpts. 
> was obliged to give many encores. 


Manuel Berenguer played several flute 
solos, and Homer: Samuels also, assisted. 
The concert was given under the aus- 
pices of the Camp Fire Girls of Mont- 
clair. The credit for securing the visit 
of Mme. Galli-Curci is due to Mrs. 
Frederick H. Jones, through whose enter- 
prise several great artists have been 
brought to Montclair. P. G. 





Mrs. Caruso to Sail for America on 
Oct. 15 
Despite recent advices that Mrs. 


Enrico Caruso would remain in Italy for 
the winter, the latest cables to relatives 
of the tenor’s widow announce that she 
will sail for America on Oct. 15 on the 
steamer Paris. According to her friends 
it is thought that the executors have 
concluded the inventory of the tenor’s 
European holdings and are coming to 
New York to investigate the American 
property. It has been learned from 
other sources that Dr. Consolation and 
Dr. Giovanni Porzio, attorneys for the 
tenor, also intend to come to this coun- 
try in November. Mrs. Caruso may re- 
turn to Italy to live after the settlement 
of the estate. 





Scholarships Under Eminent Teachers 
Offered at Belgian Conservatory 


An opportunity of unusual value for 
talented students is provided by the Bel- 
gian Conservatory of Music of which 
Ovide Musin is the director, in the com- 
petition it has announced for four free 
scholarships, to take place on Oct. 20. 
One scholarship is offered in the violin 
department, two in the piano department 
and one in the voice department. The 
winners will be entitled to a season’s 
training under the heads of these depart- 
ments namely: Ovide Musin, violin; 
Leslie Hodgson and Edith Moxom-Gray, 
piano, and Edoardo Marzo, voice. All 
particulars of the competition may be 
obtained from the secretary of the con- 
servatory. 





Chicago Opera Signs Sub-Lease for 
Manhattan Opera House at 
Rental of $32,500 


In order to secure the Manhattan Opera 
House for their at ag New York sea- 
son beginning Jan. 22, 1922, the officials 
of the Chicago Opera Association have 
arranged for a sub-lease from Fortune 
Gallo. Mr. Gallo had acquired the house 
from Stella H. Pope and Rose Tostevin, 
daughters of the late Oscar Hammer- 
stein, and other creditors, for a period 
of eleven weeks at a rental of $36,000 for 
the term. The sub-lease to the Chi- 
cago Association will brifig a total ren- 
tal of $32,500, but expenses of lighting, 
heating, cleaning and supplying the 
heads of stage and other departments 
of the theater will devolve upon Mr. 
Gallo. These services will amount to 
$2,000 weekly, it is estimated. 


Elaborate Music and Dance Program 
Accompanies Rialto Film 


To accompany the film, “The Four 
Seasons” at the Rialto, the week of Sept. 
25, Hugo Riesenfeld presented an ela- 
borate program of music and dances. 
“Spring” was danced by Grace Eastman 
to Gaston Borch’s “Sunrise on the Moun- 
tain,” and a Waldteufel Waltz; “Sum- 


b 


mer” danced by Vera Myers and Miss 


Eastman to Eric Coates’ “Summer 
Days,” Autumn, by Lolita Armand to 
Tchaikovsky’s “Chant d’Automne” and 


Winter by the 
to Glazounoff’s 
settings were 


Falck. 


three dancers together, 
“L’Hiver.” The musical 
arranged by Edward 


Royalties for “Eli, 
gested 
Eli.” J. K., writing 
in the Hebrew Standard, says that the 
claim that it was composed by Jacob 
K. Sandler is well established, and sug- 
gests that those who make a feature of 
the song so extensively in the music-halls 
and elsewhere should remember the 
pecuniary straits of Mr. Sandler, and 
send him a certain sum as royalties. 
These payments, he points out, must be 
voluntary, as the time for securing copy- 
right of the song has long since expired. 


Voluntary Eli” Sug- 


In regard to “Eli, 





Moszkowski Fund Reaches $3,465 


Several additions to the relief fund 
for Moritz Moszkowski were received 
last week. These were as follows: 


Anonymous (On S. S. Paris).... $10.00 
Dre. Wi, MROOOER., cic copeweseses 7.50 
Sol B. Rosenfeld, New Orleans...... 1.00 
Mrs. William G. Rasch, Burlington, 
WS oo. kc cb te wES 4 068 hs Cae ECC“ 2.00 
OO ees eee ere ee 465.5 50 


Stransky Finds Music Abroad 
Still Below Pre- War Standard 


TUUTULAANAT NATAL 


Conductor of ew Y es Phil- 
harmonic Discovers Few 
Novelties of Interest and 
Says Music Is Not Yet on 
Upward Trend—To Make 
European Tour Next Spring 
—May Conduct at Festival 
in Germany—Hears Opera 
in Vienna, Munich and Paris 


OSEF STRANSKY, conductor of the 

New York Philharmonic, who went 
abroad in July, returned to the United 
States on the Rotterdam on Sept. 30, 
after visiting Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, Bavaria, Switzerland and 
France. Like all the conductors of im- 
portant orchestras in this country who 
were in Europe during the summer. Mr. 
Stransky’s visit was not entirely for re- 
laxation but also to find musical novel- 
ties for presentation during the coming 
season. 

“T did not find much that was of great 
interest,” said Mr. Stransky, “I suppese 
you have heard other conductors say the 
same thing on their return, but we all 
had the same experience. Whether or not 
musical composition received an impetus 
from: the war that is not yet apparent, 
I cannot say, but certainly the recent 
production is sparse. 

“The orchestras are still far below the 
pre-war standard and the operatic per- 
formances while very good, are not up 
to that demanded by the American pub- 
lic. I heard the Vienna Philharmonic 
under Weingartner in Marienbad and 
while it is a fine organization, it is not 
what it used to be. I heard Goldmark’s 
‘The Queen of Sheba’ in the Austrian 
capital but most of my opera-going was 
in Munich. Toscanini and I were to- 
gether at a performance of Pfitzner’s 
‘Palestrina’ which is creating such a 
sensation, and Strauss’s delightful new 
version of ‘Ariadne auf Naxos,’ In Paris 
I went to the revival of Berlioz’ ‘Les 
Troyens.’ 


PULTE 


To Conduct Abroad in Spring 


“Before leaving Vienna I signed a 
contract with George Kugel, ' the 
Viennese impresario, for twenty concerts 
in seventeen European cities next spring. 
One of these will be in Vienna on April 
23, when I shall conduct the former Im- 
perial Orchestra. I have not conducted 
in Europe since 1912 when I appeared in 
London, Berlin and Dresden, so I was 
glad to know that I was not forgotten 
as a concert or opera conductor. I also 
had an offer to conduct some festival 
opera performances, especially of Wag- 


TOLUENE a 





Josef Stransky Photographed at Carls- 
bad During His Recent Vacation 
Abroad 


nerian works. I have not yet definitely 
decided as to whether I shall take this 
offer or not, but, if my artistic demands 
as far as casts, chorus and orchestra are 
granted, 1 shall probably accept. 

In reference to the contract made by 


the Philharmonic Society by which Wil- 
lem Mengelberg is to share with him 


the duties of conductor of the orchestra, 
Mr. Stransky stated that the arrange 
ment was made with his full approval. “I 
am delighted to have Mr. Mengelberg as 
my associate,” said Mr. Stransky. “Mr. 
Bottenheim, Mengelberg’s manager came 
to see me in Paris and we conferred on 
the matter of programs as well as other 
aspects of the orchestra, with the re- 
sult that the programs are completed and 
the prospects for the Philharmonic’s 
eightieth season seem bright enough for 
a real jubilee. 

“In addition to Mr. Mengelberg, Mr. 
Bodanzky will conduct twelve concerts 
at the Metropolitan beginning Jan. 31. 
Henry Hadley will be assistant conduc- 
tor throughout the year. Altogether the 
orchestra will give sixty-eight subscrip- 
ion concerts in New York during the 


season with the following soloists: Fritz 
Kreisler, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Paul 
Kochanski, Alexander Schmuller, Erika 


Morini, Bronislaw Huberman, Elly Ney, 


Harold Bauer, John Powell, Percy 
Grainger and others.” & & 





LOS ANGELES GAINS NEW SYMPHONY MEN 


Players from. ( \ther Centers 
Join Philharmonic—Music 
Optimists’ Officers 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 1.—Severa} 
new players have joined the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which is to be- 
gin rehearsals next week. Among these 
are Axel Simonsen, formerly 
ist of the Los Angeles Symphony, under 
Adolf Tandler. The new violinists are 
Calman Lubovisky, formerly with the 
Minneapolis Symphony; Philip Cohn, 
who was with the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony; Sol Cohen, who comes from the 
New York Symphony; Max Amsterdam, 
who played with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and Fred Kiffe, former member 
of the Vancouver Symphony. The wind 
section has been reinforced by Leonardo 
de Lorenzo, flautist, from the Minne- 
apolis Symphony; Bela Adams, piccolo, 
who was a member of the Los Angeles 
Symphony; O. W. Hoffman, English 
horn; Philip Memoli, oboe, and among 
the bassoons, A. Heymen, from the Chi- 
cago Opera orchestra, and John Frisnar, 
from Milwaukee. The Philharmonic 
programs have been made up, and the 
soloists for the series announced. 

The Graumann Orchestra gave the 


cello solo- 


second of its symphony concerts at the 
theater of that name on Sunday morn- 
ing, when Mischa Guterson conducted 
performances of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet 
Fantasy,” and Liadoff’s “Music Box,” 
before a crowded house. Alfred Kast- 
ner, harpist of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, was soloist. 

With its concert at Santa Barbara, 
last Sunday afternoon, the Zoellner 
Quartet began its season. It will ap- 
pear in Los Angeles, at the Ebell club 
house, on Oct. 10. 

The Los Angeles section of the Music 
Optimists has elected the following offi- 
Mrs. J. T. Anderson; 


cers: President, 

vice-presidents, Mrs. John Bettin, Mrs. 
Joseph Zuckerman, and Mrs. F. H. 
Colby; secretaries, Mrs. Bessie  L. 
Howell, Mrs. Marguerite Cooper Howell, 
and Ruth Omey; treasurer, Mrs. Edna 


Voorhees; auditor, Mrs. Harry Anderson, 
and publicity manager, Mrs. Carrie 
Donaldson Kraft. 

Los Angeles has a new coloratura so- 
prano, Gita Glaze, who has come from 
Petrograd by way of ee sy 

W. F. ¢ 


Los Anesten. Oct. 1.—Merle 


will handle the western publicity for the 
tour of “The Beggar’s Opera.” Having 
completed the preliminaries for the San 
Carlo season in Boston, he has arrived 
here after an overland vacation tour. 


Armitage 
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Damrosch’s Criticism of British 
Music Brings Reply from Composer 
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TUNG by remarks made by Walter 

Damrosch in a recent interview in 
MusIcAL AMERICA, in which the conduc- 
tor of the New York Symphony described 
English music as “grovelling in ugli- 
ness,” champions of the young English 
school have replied by styling Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s statement as “typical of the 


American view” and “provincial.” A 
copyrighted dispatch to the New York 
Herald, describes the British point of 
view as follows: 

“London’s answer to Walter Dam- 
rosch, who wrote in MUSICAL AMERICA 
that ‘the English school is merely grovel- 
ling in ugliness,’ is that ‘London is the 
real metropolis of music.’ Musicians re- 
sent the attack on the London music 
school by the famous New York conduc- 
tor but say his statement is typical of 
the American view. 

“Mr. Damrosch’s words are harsh,” 
said Arthur Bliss, one of the younger 
composers here, in commenting on the 
article, ‘but I think we will manage to 
bear up under them. To my mind, they 
represent what might be called a provin- 
cial point of view rather than baffled 
irritation at the progress and activity 


here. Virtually all the musicians of ac- 
count in the world have either been in 
London or have been represented here 
in the last brilliant year or two. 

“The modern English school is sim- 
ply without rival for life and originality 
of its exploits. Germany is very pro- 
vincial just now and young Germans 
strike me as belonging to the early "90s 
and still writing early Strauss. Lon- 
don I see to-day as the hub of the wheel 
with the spokes going out to Germany, 
America France, Italy and Spain. 

“The fretful voices that reproach us, 
coming as it were from the ’80s and the 
90s, really won’t disturb us excessively. 

“Mr. Damrosch has promised a pro- 
gram—Weber, Haydn, Beethoven and 
Brahms—exactly like one Richter 
might have given us forty years ago— 
not, however, that I should be under- 
stood to suggest that Mr. Damrosch is 
another Richter. 

“Mr. Damrosch came here to the con- 
gress of the British Music Society re- 
cently and was invited to conduct a con- 
cert of American music. He will re- 
turn to London this winter to conduct 
some London Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs. There will be no English music 
on these programs.” 





MONTREAL PLAYERS MAY 
STRIKE OVER CULRICK 


London Conductor to Come, Although 
Cenditional Membership Is Withheld 
by Musicians’ Federation 


MONTREAL, CAN., Oct. 5.—Further 
negotiations in behalf of the British or- 
chestral conductor whom the officials of 
the American Federation of Musicians 
have declared ineligible to lead Canadian 
musicians, have brought no modification 
of the situation, so far as the latter or- 
ganization is concerned. George Dris- 
coll, local manager, has received an ad- 
verse reply to his application addressed 
to Joseph A. Weber, president of the 
American Federation, for a temporary 
and conditional membership for Culrick, 
the conductor. This request, it is said, 
guarantees that the orchestra leader 
would conduct only in Canada. 

In an endeavor to reach a satisfactory 
settlement, Mr. Driscoll sent a further 
telegram to Mr. Weber, reminding him 
that temporary accommodation had been 
arranged last season for the musical di- 
rectors of two other theatrical com- 
panies. To this Mr. Weber replied: 
“The very fact that leniency shown by 
the American Federation of Musicians in 
the past has led to the circumstance that 
demands for conductors from abroad are 
now becoming numerous, has left the 
Federation no alternative except to en- 
force its rule that members cannot play 
under direction of non-members.” 

A cablegram from London advises Mr. 
Driscoll that Culrick will arrive with the 
company, despite the attitude of the na- 
tional union body. It is feared here that 
a strike of theater musicians will take 
place if no agreement is reached. 


Lynchburg Clubs Book Artists 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Oct. 3.—The 
Women’s Club has booked an artist 
course in which will be presented Claire 
Dux, soprano; Tino Pattiera, tenor; 
Leopold Godowsky, pianist; Francis 
Maemillen, violinist; Clara Butt, con- 
tralto; Kennerly Rumford, baritone; 
Anna Pavlowa and her ballet, and 
others. Other concerts of the local sea- 
son will include a recital by Bronislaw 
Huberman, violinist, on Nov. 21, under 
the auspices of the Music Lovers’ 
League. 











J. Oscar Miller to Conduct Greenville, 
S. C., Chorus 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Oct. 3.—At the 
annual reorganization meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce Glee Club, held 
in the club rooms last evening, J. Oscar 
Miller, baritone, head of the voice de- 
partment of Greenville Woman’s Col- 
lege, was chosen as conductor for the 
coming year. The club has a member- 
ship of thirty business men, and is one 





of a few such organizations in the 
United States. A. C. 
Spartanburg Announces Artists for 


Next Festival 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Oct. 1.—One of 
the features of the Spartanburg Festival, 
in the spring of 1922. will be the per- 
formance of Liszt’s “The Legend of St. 


Elizabeth.” The operas chosen are 
“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
to be given on the second night. Cecil 
Arden and Martinelli will be among the 
soloists and other artists who will ap- 
pear are Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, 
and Raoul Vidas, violinist, who will play 
on the same afternoon. Louis Bennett, 
conductor, outlined this program at a 
meeting of the directors on Sept. 27. 
Rehearsals for the chorus are to begin on 
Oct. 18. D. G. S. 


Marie Tiffany Opens Columbia, S. C., 
Season 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., Oct. 3.—The season 
at the Town Theater was opened with 
a recital by Marie Tiffany, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, with 
Mrs. Caroline Dowman, president of the 
Music Club of Atlanta, Ga., us her ac- 
companist. Technical finish reinforced 
the charm of Miss Tiffany’s voice in a 
group of old Italian and English songs, 
modern French songs and the “Depuis 
le jour” aria from  Charpentier’s 
“Louise” and other numbers. 


Edward Morris Plays in New York 


Edward Morris, composer-pianist, 
opened his season with an appearance at 
the Evening Mail concert at the DeWitt 
Clinton High School on the evening of 
Oct. 2. The other soloists were Anna 
Fitziu, soprano, and Gaetano Tommasini, 
tenor. 











Kellerman Locates in Detroit 


DETROIT, Oct. 4.—Marcus Kellerman, 
baritone and teacher of singing, who 
came here recently from Richmond, Va., 
has joined the faculty of the Detroit 
Conservatory of Music. Mr. Kellerman 
will devote one day a week to teaching 
at his studio in the Fine Arts Building 


in Toledo, Ohio. His concert engage- 
ments include a two weeks’ tour through 
the South and appearances as _ soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony, Eugene 
Ysaye, conductor, on Dec. 9 and 10. 





Will Rounds, Pasadena, Appointed to 
New Californian Post 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


PASADENA, CAL., Oct. 3.—Will Rounds, 
conductor of the Pasadena Community 
Orchestra, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the California Institute of 
Technology, to conduct the orchestra and 
band, and direct the new music depart- 
ment which has been established at the 
institute. MARJORIE SINCLAIR. 





Cleveland’s Auditorium to be Opened 
This Month 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 3.—Cleveland’s 
new auditorium, built at a cost of 
$4,000,000, will be opened this month by 
dedicatory exercises, and by a perform- 
ance by the Cleveland Symphony. B. L 
Gaffney, who is to manage a concert in 
the new hall on Nov. 13, has engaged 
John McCormack to appear. This hall 
has a seating capacity of about 10,000. 





Siegfried Wagner Not to Visit United 
States This Season 


Word has been received by the man- 
agement of the Detroit Symphony that 
Siegfried Wagner, son of Richard Wag- 
ner, who has contemplated an American 
visit this season with appearances as 
guest conductor with the Detroit orches- 
tra, will not be able to come to the 
United States this year. 





Dagmar Godowsky Married 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 3.—Dagmar 
Godowsky, second daughter of Leopold 
Godowsky, was married yesterday to 
Frank Mayo. She has been in film work 
for some years, and recently finished a 
picture in which she appears as star. 





DISPUTE UNION ELECTION 





Officials Postpone Event One Mont}, — 
Members Voice Protest 


To compel the present officers of 
New York Local 310, Musical Mu: 
Protective Union, to hold the an 
elections at the customary time in O 
ber, a large percentage of the loc). 
members contemplate applying fo) , 
mandamus order from the courts. | 
olutions were passed at a recent m 
ing at the headquarters attended by ..\. 
eral hundred members, but not pres) |«; 
over by the officers. These resolut:.) 
set forth that “existing conditions ». 
quire the election of this union to be }\, 


rs the second Thursday of Octohey. 
192i 

The officers of this older New York 
local maintain that postponement to th. 
later time is necessary, so that mean. 
while their privileges may be furthe; 
defined. This is expected upon the hear. 
ing of an appeal from the Supreme 
Court’s decision last month that the of- 
ficers should be unhampered in exervise 
of their duties. A counter order issued 
at the time specified they should be tem- 
porarily enjoined from expelling or fin- 
ing members of their organization unti! 
the final hearing on the appeal. This 
will take place in the Supreme Court 
of New York next week. 

A statement made on Oct. 3 by An- 
gelo Matera, acting president, indicated 
that the election would not be held until 
Nov. 10, nearly a month after the date 
specified in the by-laws of the organi- 
zation. Mr. Matera said: “The candi- 
dates’ applications have not all been re- 
ceived thus far. The election will not 
be held until the second Thursday in No- 
vember. Our organization, which is 
fifty-seven years old and has always 
retained its State charter, is as strong 
as ever, despite any new organizations 
that may be formed.” 





Eleanor Reynolds to Sing With 
Chicagoans After Success Abroad 


COT ee 
(Portrait on Front Page) 


FTER HAVING spent a number of 
years abroad, Eleanor Reynolds, con- 


tralto, will return to her native land this 
fall, to appear with the Chicago Opera 
Association and in concerts. Miss Rey- 
nolds possesses a voice of unusual range 
and quality and is able to sing réles 
which are not ordinarily included in the 
contralto répertoire. In recent years she 
has achieved exceptional success in cpera 
in Europe. She has appeared in lead- 
ing opera houses on the other side, among 
them the former Royal Opera of Berlin 
She has also appeared as soloist at the 
Mahler festivals. 

She participated in a presentation of 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, under the 
direction of Bruno Walter, on Sept. i9 
and followed her success on this occa- 
sion with a largely attended song recital, 
which served once more to emphasize her 
popularity with her audience. 


HQINOUUE QUO UENO 


Meee 


During her operatic career in Europe, 
Miss Reynolds sang as “guest” urtist at 
the leading opera in Vienna, Dresden, 
Hamburg and Frankfort and was ¢n- 
gaged to sing in various theaters before 
the outbreak of the war, but was pre- 
vented by the commencement of hostili- 
ties. Miss Reynolds has achieved note 
worthy success in Wagnerian roles and 
has also filled the leading contraito parts 
in “Samson et Daiiia,” “Trovatore,” 
“Aida,” “L’Africaine,” “Orfeo” and 
other operas. She is also known for 
her admirable work in oratorio. 

Following the Chicago Opera season 
Miss Reynolds will fulfill a_ limited 
number of concert and recital engage- 
ments before returning to Europe. Slie 
will sail for the United States on the 
George Washington, Oct. 18. Last win- 
ter she paid a brief visit to the United 
States and during her stay here gavé 
a recital at Aeolian Hall and took pa 
in a special concert in Washington, D. ©. 








MILTON ABORN 
Director 


COURSES 
EQUIPMENT 


APPEARANCES 
ENTRANCE 


advisable. 





stage experience. 
are large and commodious. 


The school is in continuous session. 


MILTON ABORN SCHOOL 
OPERATIC TRAINING 


THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE IN THE ABORN MINIATURE 


FACULTY Mr. Aborn personally supervises all the work of the student, 
conductors. 


Complete musical and dramatic preparation in all operatic roles, including ensemble with complete casts. Specia! 
and extensive courses in Dramatic Technique. 


The Aborn Miniature, a theatre complete in every detail, offers exceptional facilities to our students for actual 
The studios for musical coaching and the specially equipped room for Dramatic Technique 


Our students appeared publicly in the different boroughs of New York City in fifteen grand operas, as 
well as a number of light operas, this past year, under the direction of Mr. Aborn. 


assisted by a faculty of distinguished coaches and 


All work being private, students may enter at any time. 
Catalogues giving full information will be sent upon request. 


MILTON ABORN SCHOOL, OF OPERATIC TRAINING, 137 West 38th Street, New York City 


FRANK NAGEL, Mus. D. 
Dean of Faculty 


Early enrollment 


Phone Fitz Roy 212 
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Goossens Aids Polah in Paris 


Performance 
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A Musical Group Photographed Just Before the Last Concert of André Polah, Bel- 


gian Violinist, in Paris. 


Left to Right: Mrs. Polah (Gwen LeGallienne), 


Adolphe Hallis, Pianist, Mme. Eugene Goossens, Mr. Polah, Mr. Goossens, the 
Composer, and Chantalle Guenneville, Soprano of the Grand Opéra in Paris 


LETTER recently received by Harry 
A H. Hall, the New York manager, 
from André Polah, Belgian violinist, tells 
of experiences on Mr. Polah’s European 
tour. At one of his concerts in Paris, 
Mr. Polah played the Sonata of Sylvio 
Lazzari, the French composer, with 
Adolphe Hallis, the English pianist. Mr. 
Polah also played the Sonata of Eugene 
Goossens, who himself took the piano 
part in a later concert, just preceding 
which the above photograph of Mr. Polah 
with a group of musical personages was 
taken. Paul Dupin, the French com- 
poser, who has dedicated a new work to 
Mr. Polah, also appeared with him sev- 
eral times in Paris and elsewhere. 

Before returning to America, Sacha 
Jacobson, the violinist, visited Mr. and 


Mrs. Polah. Mrs. Polah is better known 
as Gwen LeGallienne, daughter of the 
poet, Richard LeGallienne. Mr. Jacob- 
son joined with Mr. Polah in an invita- 
tion concert at the Academie Moderne. 
The program included the Goossens So- 
nata, played by Mr. Polah; the A Major 
Sonata of Brahms, played by Mr. Jacob- 
son; and the Concerto of Bach for two 
violins, 

After a tour which is taking him to 
Mainz, Wiesbaden, Cologne, Berlin, 
Vienna and Munich, Mr. Polah will re- 
turn to Paris for a recital at the Troca- 
déro on Oct. 16. He will sail for New 
York late in the month. A tour includ- 
ing appearances in California and the 
Southwest is being booked for him by 
Mr. Hall. 





Scotti’s Operatic Fare Cheers 
Music Lovers in San Francisco 


HELLO LEE ULULUULU LEOPOLDO eco U RUPE LUO MMLC CL 


Spe FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 1.—The 
two new artists of the Scotti com- 
pany, now fulfilling a two-weeks’ engage- 
ment in San Francisco, have been enthu- 
siastically welcomed. One of these, 
Queena Mario, captivated her audiences 
as a demure and ingenuous Mimi in “Bo- 
heme” on Sept. 24. The other, Olga Car- 


rara, as Aida, on Sept. 23, demonstrated 
that she has purity of tone, sympathetic 
sensibility, and a firm grasp of the tech- 
nique of her art. Joseph Hislop was an 
excellent Rodolfo in “Bohéme” and _ th« 
‘ast also included Scotti as Marcello and 
Anna Roselle as Musetta. In the “Aida” 
performance, Jose Palet appeared as 
Radames, Alice Gentle as Amzneris, 
Italo Picchi as an imposing Ramfis, and 
Greek Evans as Amonasro. 

Alice Gentle’s triumph in “La Navar- 
raise” was the feature on Sept. 21, when 
‘ double bill was given, the Massenet 
music following a presentation of 
“L’Oracolo.” 

Miss Gentle is a favorite in San Fran- 
‘Isco, and received on this, her first ap- 
pearance in the Scotti season, a hearty 
welcome. Morgan Kingston was Araquil, 
ind the others of the cast of “La Navar- 
raise” were Louis d’Angelo, Paolo 
Ananian, Giordano Paltrinieri, Angelo 
‘ada and Lamberto Belleri. 

“L’Oracolo” is not new to San Fran- 
isco, and, although the plot is laid in 
Hatchet Alley, of San Francisco’s China- 

Wn, the presentation aside from Scotti’s 
WI interpretation of Chim-Fang, 
not a favorite. Mario Chamlee was 
an-Luy. Next evening was the one 
t whick San Francisco had _ waited. 
“eraldine Farrar sang Zaza. The great 
idience was not disappointed. Dufresne 
ung by Morgan Kingston. Strac- 
appeared as Cascart, Alice Gentle 
mother of Zaza, Mary Mellish as 
a and Greek Evans as Buzzy. 
ro Papi conducted with conviction. 
valleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
riven with artistry on Sept. 24. The 
e of the evening was the singing 

“Pagliacci” Prologue by Strac- 

-_ other réles were admirably 
led, 


Miss Farrar appeared as Carmen on 
Sept. 25. A feature of this performance 
was the fine Micaela of Queena Mario. 
Morgan Kingston was an impassioned 
José. Stracciari as Escamillo was a ro- 
bust figure and Mary Mellish and Myrtle 
Schaaf were charming as F’rasquita and 
Mercedes. 

“Lucia di Lammermoor” was _per- 
formed on the following evening with 
Angels Ottein in the title rédle, and 
Chamlee as Edgardo. Miss Ottein’s voice 
was a delight in the florid music. The 
clear baritone of Laurenti and the bass 
of Bada were also heard in the produc- 
tion. 

Monday night was a “repeat” night, 
“T,’Oracolo” and “Bohéme” being given, 
with Hislop and Queena Mario scoring 
in the latter piece. 

Riccardo Stracciari was given an ova- 
tion on Sept. 27 for his fine performance 
as Rigoletto. The cast also included Miss 
Ottein as Rosina, Mr. Hislop as the Duke, 
Miss Gentle as Maddalena, Italo Picchi 
Sparafucile, and Paolo Ananian as Mon- 
terone. MARIE Hicks HEALY. 





Josef Stopak to Play at Carnegie Hall 
Josef Stopak, violinist, in his first re- 
cital of the season in New York at Car- 
negie Hall on Oct. 16, will include in his 
program the Eccles-Salmon Sonata in G 
Minor and Sinding’s Concerto in A. An- 
other recital will be given in January. 





Ruth Kemper, Charles Haubiel and 
George Kenneally at Towaco 


Towaco, N. J., Sept. 19.—Ruth Kemp- 
er, violinist, Charles Haubiel, pianist, 
and George Kenneally, baritone, gave a 
concert on Saturay evening at the Ly- 
ceum and were well received in an inter- 
esting program. Miss Kemper scored in 
the Saint-Saéns Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso and four American pieces by 
Stoessel, Kramer, Grasse and her own 
“Hindu Song,” and joined forces with 
Mr. Haubiel in the first movement of 
Grieg’s C Minor Sonata. Mr. Haubiel’s 
playing of Mendelssohn and Chopin 


pieces, as well as two of his own, was 
admired, while Mr. Kenneally sang 
songs by Curran, Sanderson, Rach- 
maninoff, Speaks and two Irish folk- 
songs effectively. 


MONTREAL’S SEASON 
OPENS AUSPICIOUSLY 


Helen Stanley and Edmund Burke Heard 
—Pavlowa to Make Early Appear- 
ance—Local Recitals Given 


MONTREAL, CAN., Oct. 5.—The new 
concert season opened here with the ap- 
pearance in joint recital of Helen Stan- 
ley, soprano, and Edmund Burke, Eng- 
lish baritone, on Oct. 4. The program 


was an unusually attractive one. The 
appearances were made under the local 
management of J. A. Gauvin, who will 
present many other artists, including 
Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe, this sea- 
son. Pavlowa, who will appear in the 
principal Canadian cities this month, will 
make Quebec her port of entry for the 
‘irst time. 

_ A large community choral body is be- 
ing organized in Montreal. It is to con- 
sist of male voices, and 200 singers have 
been enrolled. Members are to be drawn 
largely from the employees of a large 
Candian railway. 

Auguste Descarries, pianist, who was 
recently awarded a Quebec Provincial 
Government scholarship, which will en- 
able him to study for five years in Paris, 
gave a farewell recital at Lachine, near 
Montreal, Sept. 24. Addresses were 
made by the mayor and citizens of La- 
chine, his birthplace. 

A condensed version of the operetta, 
“The Geisha,” was recently presented 
at the Allen Theater, under the conduc- 
torship of Maurice Poure. A leading 
roéle was taken by the Countess Mara- 
fiore, a member of the Italian nobility, 
who has sung in noted European opera 
houses. mB. FF. 











Mildred Bryars to Sing at Festivals 


Mildred Bryars, who started her musi- 
cal career as a pianist, and has now won 
prominence as a singer, has been en- 
gaged to sing in two festival perform- 
ances of “Aida” in Maine—at Bangor 
on Oct. 7, and at Portland on Oct. 11. 
She will also sing at the Lindsborg, Kan., 
Festival, April 9-16, and with the Provi- 
dence Glee Club. An extensive tour in 
the West next spring is being arranged. 
With the exception of a brief period of 
study in Italy, Miss Bryars’ musical edu- 
cation was obtained in this country. She 
is an artist pupil of Yeatman Griffith, 
and is appearing under the Anderson 
management. 





Publication of American Music Society 
Announces Meeting 


The Society for the Publication of 
American Music will have its annual 
meeting for members and their friends 
on the evening of Oct. 28. The meet- 
ing will take the form of a concert of 
chamber music, as the society has to 
date confined its efforts to publishing this 
kind of music. The New York String 
Quartet will perform on this occasion 
the Alois Reiser Quartet and the Leo 
Sowerby Serenade for string quartet, 
and Carolyn Beebe and Gustave Lan- 
genus will play Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
Sonata for Clarinet and Piano. The con- 
cert is to be given at the Magna Chordia 
Salon, East Forty-fourth Street. 





Barth Plays in Hoboken 


HOBOKEN, N. J., Oct. 3—Hans Barth, 
pianist, appeared at the recent opening 
of the new clubhouse of Carroll Council, 
Knights of Columbus. His program in- 
cluded the Chopin Waltz in E Minor, 
Nocturne in G Minor and Etude in C 
Minor, and the Tenth Hungarian Rhap- 
sody of Liszt. Mr. Barth was recalled 
several times. He was assisted by the 
Ampico Reproducing Piano in one of his 
numbers, 





M. Courboin 
Organ 


BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 26.—The new 
pipe organ in the auditorium of the 
Maryland Casualty Building in Guilford 
was inaugurated with a _ recital by 
Charles M. Courboin of Philadelphia on 
Sept. 27. The instrument was built by 
the Austin Organ Company of Hartford, 
Conn., on specifications prepared by 
Howard S. Jefferson of Baltimore. 

F. C. B. 


Charles Plays Baltimore 





The début recital of Lyell Barber, 
pianist, is announced for Friday after- 
noon, Oet. 21, at the Aeolian Hall. 


Fleming Sisters’ Trio, 
Making Extended Tour, 
Appear in Cumberland 








The Fleming Sisters’ Trio, Photographed 
While on Their Pennsylvania Tour 


CUMBERLAND, MD., Oct. 1.—The con- 
cert in which the Fleming Sisters’ Trio 
appeared at Ca-roll Hall here during the 
course of an extended tour through West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio, had 
Hardy Williamson, an English tenor, as 
assisting artist. The ensemble, made 
up of Ethel Fleming, violin; Florence 
Fleming, ’cello, and Marie Fleming, 
piano, showed an interpretative ability 
well supported by technical acquirements. 
They gave solo numbers as well as trios, 
the violinist choosing the Massenet 
“Meditation” and Borowski’s “Adora- 
tion”; the ’cellist, an arrangement of 
“The End of a Perfect Day,” and the 
pianist, Rachmaninoff’s “Polichinelle.” 


C. Winfield Richmond and Stanley Cay- 
ting Give Recital at Bangor 


BANGOR, ME., Oct. 1.—In a joint re- 
cital last night by C. Winfield Richmond, 
pianist, and Stanley Cayting, violinist, 
of the Cleveland Symphony, formerly of 
the Bangor Symphony, at the studio of 
Mr. Richmond, compositions by Handel, 
Friml, Stojowski, Philipp, Foster-Stoes- 
sel, Sibelius and Beethoven were played. 
Paul White, violinist, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. C. White, and member of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, has 
been studying with Otakar Sevcik, in a 
master class at the Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music at Ithaca, N. Y. Miriam Morris, 
violinist, of the Bangor Symphony, has 
gone to Boston to enter the New England 
Conservatory of Music for the study of 
oboe. J. L. B. 


Dorothy Whittle Heard at Northfield 


EAst NORTHFIELD, MAss., Oct. 1.—A 
large audience gathered at the Audi- 
torium of the Northfield Seminary for 
the recent song recital of Dorothy Whit- 
tle, contralto, of New York. She was 
especially successful with Cyril Scott’s 
“Blackbird’s Song’ and “Homing” by 
Teresa del Riego. Violin obbligatos 
were played by Emil Calvacca for the 
Elegie from “Thais” and Lieurance’s 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka.” The 
accompaniments were admirably done by 
Viva Raye Richardson, who, with Lena 
Lockwood, both of the Northfield Semi- 
nary Music Department, gave two num- 
bers for two pianos. 











Kiirsteiner Begins Twenty-eighth Year 
in Teaching Position 

RypAL, PA., Oct. 3.—Jean Paul Kir- 
steiner, New York pianist, composer and 
teacher, has begun his twenty-eighth 
year as head of the piano department 
at the Ogontz School for. Girls here, 
after a summer vacation at Stamford, 
N. Y. The last of a series of ten sacred 
songs by Mr. Kiirsteiner is to be pub- 
lished this fall, and he is now at work 
on a dramatic song on the order of his 
“Invocation to Eros.” 


Minnie Carey Stine, mezzo-contralto 
soloist of Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, 
New York, will be heard in a number of 
performances this season. Last year she 
filled more than forty engagements in 
oratorio and recital work. She possesses 
an unusual répertoire of American songs 
and operatic numbers. 
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Rudolph Gruen Touring 
After Vacation Partly 
Devoted to Composing 








Rudolph Gruen, Pianist 

Leaving New York on. Thursday of last 
week, Rudolph Gruen, pianist, is to make 
a five weeks’ tour with Evelyn Scotney, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera. The 
tour opened in New Wilmington, Pa., on 
Sept. 30. During November and Decem- 
ber Mr. Gruen will tour with Paul Alt- 
house, with whom he was on tour last 
season, and in January will visit the 
Pacific Coast with Mr. Althouse. On 
both the Althouse and Scotney tours Mr. 
Gruen is playing solos, as well as acting 
as accompanist. 

During the summer just past, he has 
devoted some time to composition, hav- 
ing set to music three poems by Gordon 
Johnstone, which will be published this 
season. 


CONTESTS FOR COMPOSERS 


Closing Date Only Few Weeks Off in 
Two Philadelphia Competitions 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 1.—Composers 
have only a few weeks in which still to 
compete for the prizes offered by two 
Philadelphia organizations for musical 
works, as the closing date is Nov. 1. 
The Matinée Musical Club will give $200 
for a dramatic setting or operetta based 
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Beginning Second Concert Season 
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on the text of Longfellow’s “Masque of 
Pandora.” It is to be for women’s cho- 
rus and soloists, with a limited accom- 
paniment, and should occupy about half 
an hour in performance. The success- 
ful work will be produced at the club’s 
spring concert in the Bellevue-Stratford. 
Details of the contest may be obtained 
from Mrs. George Estabrook, secretary 
of the club, 620 West Cliveden Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

The Mendelssohn Club offers its an- 
nual prize of $100 for an a capella set- 
ting of a m to be chosen by the com- 
poser, designed: for large mixed chorus, 
in eight parts. The judges are Charles 
N. Boyd, Pittsburgh; Nicola A. Mon- 
tani, conductor of the Palestrina Cho- 
rus, Philadelphia, and N. Lindsay Nor- 
den, conductor of the Mendelssohn Club. 
Full information will be F bm on appli- 
cation to the secretary, orge U. Mal- 
pass, 6711 North Sixth Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Public performances under favorable 
conditions are given the prize works in 
these annual contests; and in addition to 
the money prizes, a large sum is ex- 
pended in the purchase of copies of the 
works for the choruses. > a me 


NEW COURSES ANNOUNCED 
FOR BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL 


Heavy Enrollment for Post-Graduate 
Work at New England Conservatory 


Boston, Oct. 1.—Registration for 
classes and private instruction of the 
New England Conservatory of Music in- 
dicate a large attendance, for the first 
session of 1921-22, which opened on 
Sept. 16. A feature of the first day’s 
registration was the large number of 
graduates of the last four or five classes 
who have returned for post-graduate 
work. The attendance last year was 
3576, the largest in the history of the 
school. 

Among the changes and extensions of 
the courses for the present year are the 
lectures on various musical subjects, 
which are open to students in all depart- 
ments. A new lecture course will be that 
on “Musical Appreciation,” given by 
Frederic S. Converse and designed to 
include analysis and discussion of all 
forms of musical composition as well as 
consideration of the orchestra as a unit, 
with demonstrations of orchestral instru- 
ments by members of the faculty or of 
the Boston Symphony. This course is 
especially provided for students of com- 
position and instrumentation. 

A short series of lectures in piano 
pedagogy will be given by Arthur Foote, 
and one in musical history by Stuart 
Mason. Wallace Goodrich, dean of the 
faculty, will offer two lecture courses 
this year; one on the history of the or- 
gan and organ literature, with special 
reference to the construction of the in- 
strument, and the other on ritual music. 
Dr. Eben Charlton Black will give thirty 
lectures on American Literature. 

Several additions to the faculty have 
been announced. Frederick Pease, of 
Yale University music faculty, will teach 
voice two days each week. He is a 
graduate of Princeton and of the Har- 
vard music department, and studied with 
Rheinberger at Munich. Raymond Rob- 
inson, Boston organist, who has previous- 
ly been a substitute teacher at the Con- 
servatory, will have regular classes in 
organ, harmony and harmonic analysis 
this season. Douglas Kenney, pianist, 
and Rulon Y. Ronison, tenor, are recent 
graduates who have been junior teachers 
and have been promoted to faculty mem- 
bership. 

Paul T. White, violinist and composer, 
who has been with. the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony since graduation, returns to his 
alma mater as instructor in violin and 
concertmaster of the orchestra. Mme. 
Emma Darmand, instructor in French 
conversation and Signora Enrichietta 
Roversi, teacher of Italian, are new 
names in the department of foreign 
languages under the direction of Sam- 
uel Endicott. as Gs Bes 


BosTON, Sept. 12.—Wendell H. Luce, 
Boston concert manager, has returned 
to his desk after a summer sojourn in 
Provincetown on Cape Cod. Mr. Luce 











QUARLES ISSUES PROGRAMS 


Cornell Professor Lists Works Played 
at Thirty Organ Recitals 


James T. Quarles, assistant professor 
of music and organist at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has issued a booklet, containing 
the programs of thirty organ recitals, 
which he gave in Sage Chapel and Bailey 
Hall of the University between Oct. 7, 
1920, and Aug. 9, 1921. The programs 
are of decided interest, containing many 
standard works, as well as transcriptions 
of Wagner, Dvorak, Bizet, Raff, Tchai- 
kovsky, Borodine and other composers. 
Mr. Quarles has in these recitals pro- 
duced several compositions by living 
Spanish organ composers, among them 
Gasper de Arabaolaza’s “Adoracion” and 
Eduardo Torres’ “Plegaria,” both works 
little known in America. Of modern 
English composers, several works appear 
by Frank Bridge, Edward Elgar, Cyril 
Scott, Edward German, Herbert Ware- 
ing and Edwin Lemare. Mr. Quarles 
has in these recitals done American com- 
positions by H. Alexander Matthews, 
Mark Andrews, Arthur Bird, Edward 
Horsman, Arthur Foote, Leo Sowerby, 
R. S. Stoughton, Pietro A. Yon, Ernest 
R. Kroeger, James H. Rogers, Horatio 
Parker, Felix Borowski, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Dudley Buck and Philip-James. 
In a number of the recitals the follow- 
ing assisting artists appeared: Gertrude 
Houston Nye, pianist; W. Grant Egbert, 
violinist; Jerome A. Fried, ’cellist; Helen 
Allen Hunt, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Juliet 
Griffith Mosher, soprano; Mrs. Gertrude 
D. Quarles, contralto, and Karl Van 
Hoesen, viola. 


SOUSA’S BAND VISITS BOSTON 


New Orchestral Club Will Enable Young 
Players to Gain Experience 


Boston, Oct. 1.—Sousa’s Band gave 
a matinée and an evening ccncert at 
Symphony Hall on Sunday, Sept. 18. 
John Dolan, cornet soloist with the 
band, conducted in the place of Sousa, 
who was unable to appear, it was an- 
nounced, on account of a slight accident. 
Great enthusiasm was stirred by the 
performance of the numerous military 
marches which were played as encores. 
The assistant soloists were Mary Baker, 
soprano; Florence Hardeman, violinist; 
Winifred Bambrick, harpist, and John 
Dolan, cornetist. Both concerts were 
given under the local management of 
Albert M. Steinert. 

A People’s Orchestral Club has been 
formed to give young performers experi- 
ence in orchestral playing. M. S. Pader- 
son is conductor and Rosa B. Frutman 
manager. Promising soloists are also 
given opportunities for appearing with 
orchestra in public. The club gave its 
first performance on Sunday evening, 
Sept. 18, at the Labor Lyceum Audi- 
torium, Chelsea, Mass. Helene Bloom, 
soprano, and Rosa Frutman, pianist, 
were the assisting soloists. 

Registration at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, which has entered 
upon the second week of the first session 
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of 1921-22, exceeds that of the re. 
sponding week a year ago when the ep. 
rollment was the largest in the hi: 
of the school. 

Elizabeth M. Rogers of Mec 
has been appointed secretary to Wa 
Goodrich, dean of the Conserv: 
faculty. 

Stuart Mason of the Conservaroyy 
faculty has been chosen an instructwy jy 
the Harvard University music de).ap;. 
ment. His courses in musical his:or, 
harmony and harmonic analysis wi)! }, 
given at the Conservatory as usua 
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MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUM 


Capacity: Gold Room 550. 


Engaged for many important concerts, recitals and 
lectures during the Season. Special rates to artists. 
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309 W. 86th St. New York] has booked several important concerts, CHICAGO CONSERVATORY RALPH LEO 
Personal Representatives the first of which is to be a violin recital BARITONE 
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Has Not Been Realized— 
‘ie Brings Few Works for De- 
he troit Symphony-——Heard Ex- 
cellent Opera in Munich and 
Paris—Impressed by New 
Generation of Singers 


SSIP GABRILOWITSCH, pianist 
A ¢ and conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has returned to the 
United States after a summer spent in 
Europe. Like most musicians, Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch heard little or no music on 
the other side, although he examined 


Ti 


, number of new works in search of 


ing season. 

“Tl did not have much success in my 
hunt,” he said, “and I have brought 
back only a few new things, new to De- 
) troit, that is, but I wouldn’t say that 
they had not been heard in this country. 

“We spent quite a time in Murich, 
where we had lived for two years before 
the war, and, I am glad to say, found 
that delightful city very little changed. 
The opera was excellent; I think bet- 
ter than before. It was interesting to 
note that an entirely new generation of 
singers had arisen, fresh, young voices, 
and while few of them are stars of great 
magnitude as yet, many are promising. 
Among these I thought Ivogiin one of 
the best. Her voice is very beautiful and 
she is a great artist. The operas were 
beautifully given and I ascribe the excel- 
lence to Bruno Walter, the conductor. 

“At the Prinzenregenten Theater I 
heard a performance of Gluck’s ‘Iphi- 
genia’ that was one of the most impres- 
sive things I have ever listened to. 
There were 120 in the orchestra, twelve 
double-basses and the other choirs in 
proportion. The Mozart performances 
in the little Residenz Theater were very 
charming, and here again Walter’s 
genius was in evidence. Opera is 
less of a social occasion than formerly, 
as there are no royalty and no uniforms 
in evidence, but the spirit of the audience 
is remarkable. They listened to an op- 
era with the most rapt attention and are 
obviously absorbed in the work itself 
and not in the singers or the people in 


| | the boxes. 


y “As far as new music is concerned, 
great clarification predicted does 
not seem to have come. Indeed, I think 
that music has become more involved 
than it ever was before the war. I had 
i‘ letter from Hermann Hans Wetzler, 
who has been conductor of the opera at 
Cologne for a number of years—being 
retained even during the war in spite of 
ils being an American. In speaking of 
his first production of Schreker’s ‘Die 
Gezeichneten’ he said that in twenty 
years he had never done anything that 
approached it in difficulty. 
“In Paris I found a different atmos- 
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New Music Very Involved 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist and Con- 
ductor of Detroit Symphony 


strange contrast to that of the Munich 
public. In ‘Werther’ especially, they 
literally rolled in happiness. The tenor 
Friand who sang the title réle, had a 
very lovely voice and was quite in his 
element in the part, 


Heavy Season Ahead 


“As to my own recitals, I haven’t any 
particular plans as yet. I have a week 
off each month, when Victor Kolar 
takes my place with the orchestra, and 
during those weeks | shall give my re- 
citals. It looks as though the season 
will be a heavy one everywhere and with 
three concert halls going all the time in 
New York the critics and public will 
have about all they can manage. In 
London it is worse still, for the season 
is longer. It is already well under way 


and it continues until the middle of 
July. One critic told me recently that 
after about six weeks all recitals 


sounded the same to him. I told him that 
was probably the reason why after about 
six weeks all the criticisms of all the 
concerts sounded the same to me! 

“T am interested in the coming of 
Chaliapine, as I consider him a very 
great artist, and I hope America will 
have the chance to hear him in opera, 
particularly if the operatic managers 
see fit to put on some of the great Rus- 
sian operas unknown here, but in 
which Chaliapine has made some of his 
great successes. He is an_ unusual 
singer with an unusual personality and 
may be counted upon to bring variety 
always. 

Change in Recital Programs 


“After all, this is an age of variety 
in everything. It is not so long since 
every piano program had to have a 
Beethoven Sonata, a Bach Fugue, a 
group of Chopin and a group of modern 
works. Now, a program of that sort is 
the exception rather than the rule, and 
I think the public is the gainer by a 
great deal, as the range of works is ex- 


phere entirely. I heard two perfor- tended throughout piano literature. 
ances at the Comique, ‘Louise’ and Pianists must move with the times as 
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Victor Records. 


on vocal study 


“I consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human §! 
voice, and the best vocal instructors of the day. 
reproduce the art of the singer so accurately that no 
7 point of beauty and no fault escapes detection. 
wonderful study they are for gifted students, and how ; 
welcome they must be to artists in enabling them to { 
enhance the good and to avoid the bad.” 

ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK. 


Schumann Heink makes Victor Records. 
artists of all the world make Victor Records. 

; Victrola you hear 

they 

proved their own work and wish 


Hear Schumann Heink or any of the other famous Vic- i 


tor artists at any Victor dealer's. ff 
with portraits of the world’s greatest artists who make | 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Seeking Novelties in Europe, Gabrilowitsch 
Finds New Compositions Obscure and Involved 
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Pianist-Conductor Says Pre- ai 
dicted Clarification of Music * 
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hat I always advocate whole programs 
‘f ultra-modern works, not for myself 
at least, but good music is good music 
whenever and by whomever composed. 


“T am much interested in the new 
project of the Detroit Symphony in 
presenting plays that have incidental 


music. The season has already. begun 
and everything is sold out for the series. 
The scheme was the idea of Robert de 
Bruce, who is the manager of the orches- 
tra, and it appears to have been a good 
one, as it has ‘caught on’ with the pub- 
lic. We shall certainly continue it next 
season, but unfortunately the number 
of works of the kind is very limited. 
We hope next year to give ‘L’Arlésienne’ 
of Daudet. Ernest Rosmer’s ‘Kénigs- 
kinder’ with Humperdinck’s incidental 
music, and perhaps d’Annunzio’s ‘La 
Pisanella’ with Pizetti’s music; but, of 
course, none of these are decided on as 
yet. It is a new departure for an orches- 
tra, but they are great plays with great 
music, the latter requiring an orchestra 
of symphonic proportions, and unless a 
symphonic body undertakes to do them, 
they are never done.” J. A. H. 





Dual Role Taken 
by Myrtle Schaaf 
in Scotti Opera 
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Myrtle Schaaf, Young Mezzo-Soprano, 
Touring with Scotti Forces 

SAN FRANCIscOoO, Sept. 30.—Myrtle 
Schaaf, the young mezzo-soprano at pre- 
sent touring with the Scotti Opera Com- 
pany, and who is engaged for the Metro- 





politan Opera this season solved an 
eleventh-hour problem on Sept. 22, when 
one of Mr. Scotti’s artists became too 
ill to assume the rdéle of Anaide in 
“Zaza.” Miss’ Schaaf, who was 
scheduled to sing Floriane, undertook 
to sing also the réle of Anaide, and 


accomplished her work so well, that the 
audience was unaware of the change. 


The present tour of the Scotti opera 
is Miss Schaaf’s first experience on the 


dramatic stage, and thus far, besides 
her work in “Zaza” she has with con- 


siderable success, sung the roéle of Mer- 
cedes in “Carmen.” 





Akimoff, Russian 
Baritone, to Make 
Début in America 








Lumiere 


Photo by 
Alexander M. Akimoff, Russian Baritone 


Alexander M. Akimoff, a 
baritone known abroad, is soon to make 
his début in America. Mr. Akimoff re- 
ceived his education at the Petrograd 
Imperial Conservatory from which he 
was graduated in 1914 with the diploma 
of “Privileged Artist.” Shortly after 
the revolution, Mr. Akimoff left his coun- 
try to tour other parts of Europe, and 
arrived in America several months ago. 
He has been working up his American 
repertoire under Jacques Wolf, Ameri- 
can pianist-composer. His program for 
the New York début will contain num- 
bers in Russian, Italian, German, Yid- 
dish and a group of English songs in- 
cluding Burleigh’s “Deep River.” 


Russian 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Sergeant Fred- 
erick Hess has been detailed by the War 
Department as bandmaster for the High 
School cadets, and a military band is 
being organized for the first two regi- 
ments of the student soldier corps, com- 
prising the companies at the Central, 
Eastern, Technical, Business, Western, 
and Columbia Junior High Schools. The 
band will have a minimum of forty 
pieces. Dr. Hamline E. Cogswell, direc- 
tor of music for the public schools, states 
that there is excellent material available. 


Sergeant Hess is stationed at Central 

High School, where applications for 

places in the band will be received. 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, who was _ re- 


cently asked to write a hymn for the 
ceremonies in connection with the inter- 
ment of Italy’s unknown soldier, has de- 
clined to do so. The poet is reported 
to have said: ‘“‘My thoughts of the un- 
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known soldier silence me! 
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Heniot Levy Composes 
Many New Pieces While 


on Summer Vacation 








Heniot Levy, Head of the Piano Depart- 
ment of the American Conservatory, 
Chicago, Gazing Out Over the Country 
From a Commanding Position at the 
Top of Deer Mountain, if Estes Park, 
Col., Where He Spent His Vacation 


CHICAGO, Oct. 3.—Heniot Levy, head 
of the piano department of the American 
Conservatory, spent the summer at Estes 
Park, Col. The time passed there was 
not all vacation, however, as many hours 
were occupied in preparing the program 
of the recital which he will give next 
spring, and in adding to his compositions. 
His works completed this summer in- 
clude twelve piano studies, a number of 
songs, and an original theme with 
twenty-four variations for the piano. 
In addition to meeting the large classes 
in piano study which the opening of the 
fall term has brought him at the Con- 
servatory, Mr. Levy will devote part of 
his time to composition. 





Chicago Musical College Opens With 
Large Attendance 


CHICAGO, Oct. 1.—The Chicago Mu- 
sical College reports a large enrollment 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
47 André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so- 
no; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 
ndgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
janist, and Viadimir Dubinsky, ’cellist 
n joint recitals, and Ted Shawn, American 
man dancer. 
















MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher 
and Coach 


Lilli Lehmann Method 





Address: J. CARTALL 
601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


¥ Studios Re-open Sept. § 
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N Prima Donna Soprano 

B Trans-Continental Concert Tour 
EE with FRANKLIN CANNON, Pianist 
A Management: HARRY H. HALL, 
Cc Gabrielle Elliot, Associate, 

8 101 Park Avenue, New York 


for the fall term, with students from 
every part of this country and from for- 
eign lands, including Canada, Japan, 
Mexico and Poland. Felix Borowski, of 
the piano faculty, has held the examina- 
tions for the free scholarships, and has 
found some excellent talent. The usual 
Saturday morning series of recitals in the 
Ziegfeld Theater is scheduled to open 
Oct. 1, and with the exception of the 
Christmas holidays, will be continued un- 
til the end of July. The first of Mr. 
Borowski’s weekly lectures on the his- 
tory of music will begin at the same time. 


SPECTACLE WITH MUSIC 
PLANNED FOR CHICAGO 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Great Fire to Be 
Marked by Historic Pageant 


CuicaGo, Oct. 1.—The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Chicago fire will be ob- 
served with a festival play to be given 
on Oct. 9. Ground was broken several 
weeks ago for a stadium to be built in 
Grant Park. The play will depict the 
leading events in Chicago’s history, be- 
ginning with the coming of Marquette 
and Joliet, passing through the days at 
Fort Dearborn, on to the Civil War and 
the great fire. The new Chicago is in- 
troduced with the World’s Fair of 1893, 
some of which will be reproduced, and 
the last act is concerned with the world 
war, the coming of peace, and a vision 
of the Chicago of the future. Donald 
Robertson, actor and educator, has been 
appointed play master, and is in general 
charge of the preparation of the entire 
spectacle. Wallace Rice has written the 
scenario, book and lyrics, and Edward 
C. Moore, music critic of the Chicago 
Tribune and former Chicago correspond- 
ent for MusIcAL AMERICA, has written 
the music for the play, which has been in 
rehearsal for some time. There will be a 
cast of 2000. 

Herbert E. Hyde, superintendent of 
the Civic Music Association, is to be 
musical director and expects to have a 
trained chorus of 1000 and an orchestra 
of sixty. Singers from Chicago and en- 
virons have volunteered for chorus work. 
A new Chicago song is to be chosen from 
the many submitted to the committee in 
charge. A prize of $100 has been offered 
for the best poem, and $100 for the best 
musical setting. 

The stadium is to be dedicated on Oct. 
2 and a week later the anniversary of 
the fire will be marked by special serv- 
ices in the stadium and in all the 
churches of the city. K.C. D. 











LEADS BEETHOVEN SOCIETY 





Howard Barlow Engaged for New York 
Organization 


The Beethoven Society of New York, 
Mme. Aida Panini-Tagliavia, president, 
has engaged the composer, Howard Bar- 
low, as conductor, to succeed Louis 
Koemmenich. Mr. Barlow, who first 
came into prominence in the East as 
conductor at the Biennial of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs at 
Peterborough, N. H., in 1919, is also con- 
ductor of the Riverdale Choral Society, 
the St. Cecilia Society of Staten Island, 
the Bay Ridge Choral Society and the 
Bay Ridge Orchestra Society. He re- 
turned this month from Portland, Ore., 
where he conducted a series of master 
classes at the Ellison-White Conserva- 
tory. 

During the war Mr. Barlow served in 
the intelligence section and since his 
return from service in France, he has 
devoted his entire time to composition 
and conducting. Three new choruses by 
him have just been accepted by J. Fisher 
& Brother, and six songs are now in 
press being brought out by the Com- 
posers’ Music Corporation. 





Mary Jordan Makes Fourth Appearance 
in Year at Omaha 


Mary Jordan, contralto, opened her 
concert season with two appearances on 
Sept. 15 and 20 at Omaha, Neb. This 
is the fourth time within one year that 
Miss Jordan has been heard in that 
city. This will be followed by further 
appearances in the West, including an 
engagement under American Legion 
auspices at Fremont, Neb. 





_ Sibyl Sammis, soprano, has recently 
joined her husband, James G. MacDer- 
mid, composer-pianist, in New York. 





New Trio Classique to Play in New York 


The Trio Classique, newly formed and 
comprising Celia Schiller, pianist; Mau- 
rice Kaufman, violinist, and John 
Mundy, ’cellist, plan to give a series of 
New York recitals a little later in the 
year. New works will be introduced at 
these concerts and on tour. Miss Schil- 
ler, the founder of the organization, has 
played a great deal in Europe as well 
as in America. 





Olive McCormick Weds Chicago Music 
Dealer 


CuicaGo, Oct. 1.—Olive McCormick, 
a concert singer of Pittsburgh, and L. C. 
Wiswell, manager of the wholesale and 
retail Victor department of Lyon & 
Healy, and former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Talking Machine 
Jobbers, were married on Saturday, 
Sept. 17. The wedding took place at the 
home of Mr. Wiswell in Chicago, with 
only members of the family and friends 
present. Mr. and Mrs. Wiswell left for 
an extended honeymoon in 7 3) 





Italian Artists Sing for Destitute in 
Chicago 


CHICAGO, Oct. 1—The destitute Ital- 
ian children of Chicago were given a 
benefit concert at Evanston on Sept. 15 
which proved so successful that the pa- 
trons plan to make it an annual affair. 
An open-air performance had _ been 
hoped for, but inclement weather made 
it necessary to accept the hospitality of 
the Evanston Woman’s Club. Among 
the artists who aided in the benefit for 
their unfortunate countrymen were Vit- 
torio Trevisan, Titta Ruffo and Salva- 
tore Tomaso. K. C. D. 





In addition to having studied for five 
years in this country with Franz Kneisel, 
Jaques Gordon, who has recently been 
appointed concert master of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, took lessons with 
Edouard Dethier and also with Sam 
Franko. 





Henry Souvaine, pianist, who records 
exclusively for the Ampico, will be heard 
during the coming season in a number 
of recitals throughout this country, with 
the Ampico. 










JAMES STANLEY 


BASSO 
**4n American Kipling Song Singer” 


ReciraAL—OrATORIO—FESTIVAL 
Address: c/o “MUSICAL AMERICA,” 501 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


<< 


William Shakespeare to Have Art py. 
hibit at Vocal Studio 


CHICAGO, Oct. 1.—Through 
courtesy of William Shakespeare, ;, 
structor in singing, those interest. ;, 
the paintings of Gordon Ertz will ).,, 
an opportunity of seeing the lates: pj. 
tures of this talented young artist. [), 
exhibition will open in Mr. Shakesp» 4 ;., 
studio on Oct. 8. : 





Alice Hackett, pianist, will appe.,r jy 
Marshalltown, Iowa, on Nov. 2. 














NEVIN 
REBENFELD 


Late Musical Director Deutsche Theater, Prague, 
has opened New York Studio, teaching Seycj, 


Method. 
180 W. 76th St. Interviews 6 to 7 P.M. Only 


ABRAM 
VIOLINIST 5 
Announces the opening of 4 
New York Studio at 
815 Carnegie Hall — Tel. Circle 076] 
Can be seen by appointment only 











ESTHER 


CUTCHIN 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


“Esther Cutchin, the pianist, made New York 
like her.” 
—Cherles D. Isaacson im the N. Y. Globe. 


Knabe Ampitco Records 
Address, c/o Musical America 


MILLER 





Teacher of Singing 
ead of Vocal Departments: 
Allentown (Pa.) Conservatory and 
West Side Conservatory. bethlehem, Pa. 


New York Studio: 827 Carnegie Hal! 








Violincellist 





Am Sm 


101 Park Avenue, 





‘DUBINSKY—TOPPING: 


Individual and Joint Recitals 
HARRY H. HALL, Manager 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 


Pianist 








New York & —— 








ABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 
Circulars mailed 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





’ RLIZABETH OUAILE 


Assistant to Harold Bauer 


Studio: 225 West End Ave., New York City 
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HELEN LOUISE SCHAFMEISTE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUOTION 


PuPIL OF 
Frank La Forge +4 
Brnesto Bertme? 


Stadio: 60 B. 84th St., New York. ¢/o Sulliv#* 
"Phone Werray Wi 12 = 





‘ SHIRLEY 


SOPRANO 


Available Season 1921-22 


Personal Representative: Remo Cortes’ 
257 W. 86th St., New York —_ 





Hewi LA 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOO 


HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) 
Pronounced by Teachers as the Best Book on Voice 


50 W. 67th St. 


Phone, Columbus ! 405 





WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorough Education for the Organ's 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. _s 
al 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





FORT WORTH NAMES 


MUSIC COMMISSION 


Eight Chosen for Municipal 
Organization—Dates Fixed 
for Visiting Artists 


Fort WorTH, TEx., Oct. 1—Mayor E. 
pr. Cockrell has announced the appoint- 
ment of the following eight members of 
the Municipal Music Commission: R. E. 
Harding, banker and capitalist; W. D. 
Smith, attorney; M. H. Moore, superin- 
tendent of public schools; E. Clyde Whit- 
lock, former president of the State 
Teachers’ Association; Joe Sanger, presi- 
dent of a large mercantile house; Mrs. F. 


L. Jaceard, president of the Euterpean 
Club; Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
and the Harmony Club, and Mrs. Charles 
G. Norton, music editor of Fort Worth 
Record. Sam SS. Losh, formerly gov- 
ernment song leader at Camp Bowie, 
will probably be the ninth member al- 
lowed by the ordinance, which was 
created in the spring of 1921. The com- 
mission will meet shortly to elect officers 
and plan a course of action. 

The Harmony Club is entering upon 
its year of greatest activity. Twenty- 
five new members were enrolled at its 
first meeting on Sept. 21, and it is ex- 
pected that the membership, now consid- 
erably more than 150, will be doubled 
before the season is ended. The club’s 
plans for the year include an evening 
course of three concerts, six Thursday 
morning musicales, and the appearance 
of a number of leading artists. 

Mrs. John F. Lyons, who has been 
president of the Harmony Club for seven- 
teen years, will be relieved by Mrs. Louis 
Morris, vice-president, on account of her 
duties as president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Mys. Charles G. 
Norton is office secretaryrtind Mrs, A. L. 
Shuman, concert manager of the Har- 
mony Club. C. G. N. 


in Seattle 








Japanese Tenor Impresses 
Concert 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 1.—Seijiro 
Tatsumi, a young Japanese tenor, sang 
two groups of songs, with Milton Sey- 
mour at the piano, before the King 
County Teachers’ Institute, and made a 
decided impression. His music included 
two love songs by Yamada, the Japanese 
composer. D. S. C 





Bellingham Hears Schmitz in Recital 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., .Oct. 1.—E. 
Robert Schmitz, French pianist, opened 
the concert series of the Bellingham 
Women’s Music Club with a recital at 
the Normal Auditorium on Sept. 16. His 
program included a group by Bach and 
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Victor Kuzpo 
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modern French 
The Bach-Liszt 
was given in 


Chopin and works by 
and Russian composers. 
Fantaisie and Fugue 
masterly fashion, and throughout the 
program Mr. Schmitz displayed vir- 
tuosity of a commanding degree of ex- 
cellence and a tone of rare beauty. Mr. 
Schmitz preceded the evening concert 
with a lecture-recital at the Aftermath 
Club, at which he played compositions 
by Schumann and Debussy. Large audi- 
ences attended both performances. 


L. A. 
BEHYMER GETS OVATION 








Los Angeles Gamut Club Greets Presi- 
dent on Return to Duties 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 1—L. E. 
Behymer, concert manager and presi- 
dent of the Gamut Club, returned to his 
post as head of that organization at the 
first business meeting of the year, after 
an absence of six months due to illness. 
He was the recipient of an ovation ac- 
corded by the members and guests. 

A musical program was furnished by 
Grace Wood Jess in a number of French 
songs; Leila Johnson of Fresno, mezzo- 
soprano; Ann Goodman, contralto, and 


Jerome Uhl, baritone of the Chicago 
Opera. The accompanists were Ann 
Thompson, Grace Freebey and Hans 
Linne. 


Among the guests were Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, Harry Loeb, concert manager of 
New Orleans; John Doane, organist of 
New York; Charlotte Powers of Hono- 
lulu, D. A. Hamburger, Joseph Swick- 
ard, Viola Ellis and Harley Hamilton. 

W. F. G. 


NEW ORGANIST FOR DENVER 








Clarence Reynolds Returns to Municipal 
Position for Two Years 


DENVER, CoL., Oct. 1.—Clarence Rey- 
nolds, who returned to Denver this sum- 
mer for sixty recitals, has closed a con- 
tract with Mayor Bailey to remain as 
municipal organist for two years. He 
was the first to occupy this position. Mr. 
Reynolds will also become organist and 
choirmaster of Central Presbyterian 
Church. Palmer Christian, municipal 
organist for the past two winters, has 
been appointed resident organist at 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., and 
organist of the Episcopal Church at Bilt- 
more, near Asheville. 

An amateur symphony orchestra is 
being organized here: Dr. Zdenko von 
Dworzak, a prominent amateur violinist 
and composer, will be conductor. 


J. C. W. 


Olga Steeb Substitutes for Godowsky 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 3.—Olga Steeb, 
pianist, saved the day at the concert of 
the Hollywood Community Chorus when 
she substituted for Leopold Godowsky 
as soloist on a few hours’ notice recent- 
ly. Although she had only recently 
returned from a month’s vacation and 
had spent the day in teaching, Miss Steeb 
played brilliantly a Concert Etude by 
Liszt and the “Campanella.” Several 
Ampico records of her playing were also 
heard. This achievement put some of 
her hearers in mind of a similar per- 
formance last February, when she rose 
from her place in the audience at one 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic’s con- 
certs to take Levitzki’s place as soloist. 








Amy Ellerman Opens Tour 


YANKTON, S. D., Oct. 3.—An al- 
most solidly booked list of engagements 
for the early part of the season was 
opened by Amy Ellerman, contralto, with 
her appearance here on Sept. 23. Their 
recital dates will take Miss Ellerman, 
who is a native South Dakotan, and her 
husband, Calvin Coxe, tenor, to various 
cities in Illinois, Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Missouri up to Nov. 5. 





San Francisco Pianist-Lomposer Weds 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 1.—AlI- 
lan Bier, San Francisco pianist and 
composer, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
E. Bier, was married in Seattle to Adel- 
heid Kaufmann, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacob Kaufmann of that city. After 
a short tour of the northern part of 
Washington they will live in San Fran- 


cisco. Mr. Bier recently returned from 
Honolulu, where he was heard in a 
series of recitals. M. H. H. 





Yvonne de Tréville, soprano, will open 
her season on Oct. 7, at Hackettstown, 
N. J., with a costume recital. Her other 
engagements in the East include two re- 
citals under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences and an 
appearance at Columbia University. 





AMERICAN MUSIC FEATURED 
AT BERKELEY FESTIVAL 





Works of Pacific Coast Composers Heard 
in Elaborate Program at 
Greek Theater 


BERKELEY, CAL., Oct. 1—In the mu- 
sic festival at the Greek Theater chief 
interest centered in the presence of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman and in the 
singing of excerpts from his Indian mu- 
sic by Princess Tsianina. Mr. Cadman 
played several of his own piano works, 
including three numbers composed for 
the Ferdinand Earle production of 
“Omar Khayyam” and the Prelude to 
“Shanewis.” His Trio in D was played 
by Antonio de Grassi, violin; Arthur 
Weiss, ’cello, and the composer. Tsianina’s 
singing of “Ho, Ye Warriors on the 
Warpath,” “The Moon Drops Low,” and 
“Into the Forest Near to God I Go” was 
particularly effective. 

Music by Berkeley composers was 
heard on the second night. Frederick 
Maurer played the piano part in the 
Romance from his Suite for piano and 
’cello, with Grace Becker as cellist. Some 
of Mr. Maurer’s songs were given by 
Lydia Sturtevant, contralto. Thomas 
Frederick Freeman interpreted two of 
his own piano solos, “Carillon 4 la Noé)”’ 
and “Alla Polonaise.” Grace Hyde Trine, 
author, and Mr. de Grassi presented the 
Prologue to “Semper Virens,”’ a_ Bo- 
hemian Grove play. Mr. de Grassi was 
assisted in his incidental music by Rob- 
ert Rourke, violin; Robert Suffield, viola; 
Arthur Weiss, ’cello, and Louis New- 
bauer, flute. Four of Mr. de Grassi’s 
violin compositions were also played by 
the composer. Wallace Sabin conducted 
three of his own choruses, sung by the 
Loring Club of San Francisco. Henry 
B. Passmore was represented by his 
“Légende Chinoise” and “Chinese Con- 
certo,” Albert Rosenthal playing the 
‘cello part in the first and Orley See the 
violin part in the second. The evening’s 
program was concluded with E. G. 
Stricklen’s incidental music to Shakes- 
peare’s “Twelfth Night.” 

The third day’s program had to be 
postponed because of rain. A. F. 8S. 





Olga Steeb and Manuel S. de Lara in 
Concert Program 


LONG BEACH, CAL. Oct. 1.—Olga 
Steeb in solos, and playing duets with 
her own Ampico records, appeared with 
Manuel S. de Lara, bass, on Sept. 17, at 
the opening of the Fitzgerald Music Com- 
pany’s new store and Don Humphrey’s 
sheet music and small goods department, 
housed in the same building. Hundreds 
listened to the program during the after- 
noon and evening. 

Two concerts of operatic music were 
given last week—one in the Auditorium 
by ten of the advanced pupils of Mr. de 
Lara, and the other at the Virginia Hotel 
by pupils of William C. Mills. 





Anna Ruzena Sprotte Impresses in San 
Francisco Concert 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 1.—The 
feature of the Sunday morning concert 
at the California Theater on Sept. 11 
was the singing of Anna Ruzena Sprotte. 
Herman Heller’s orchestra was heard in 
the “Figaro” Overture by Mozart, “The 
Voice of Spring” by Strauss, excerpts 
from “Rienzi” and a Gaubert Rhapsodie. 
Leslie V. Harvey played the “March of 
the Priests” from “Athalie” by Men- 
delssohn. M. H. H. 





Gray-Lhevinnes Give Farewell Recitals 
in San Francisco 


SAN  FRancisco, Oct. 1.—Before 
starting on their fall tour, Sept. 12, the 
Gray-Lhevinnes gave two farewell re- 
citals at their home. The first of these, 
in honor of two-year old “Laddie” Gray- 
Lhevinne, was given before 200 children, 
when, in an Indian setting, a program 
of Indian legends was presented. The 
second was given before more than 100 
prominent musicians and writers. The 
Gray-Lhevinnes are undertaking a tour 
of some seventy-five joint recital pro- 
grams this winter and early spring. 


T. S. Lovette to Retain Post as Head of 
Baylor College Music School 


BELTON, TEX., Oct. 3.—T. S. Lovette, 
dean of music at Baylor College, will 
continue his connection with that institu- 
tion, instead of locating in Washington, 
D. C., as he had planned. Mrs. Lovette 
will resume her former post as head of 
the voice department. She will make a 
tour of cities in the Far West and on 
the Pacific Coast. Mr. Lovette and his 





wife spent the summer in Los Angeles, 
and gave several recitals in California. 


LOS ANGELES SOCIETIES 
MAKE PLANS FOR SEASON 





Oratorio Society to Give “Messiah,” Had- 
ley’s “Music” and Verdi’s 
Requiem 

Los ANGELES; CAL., Oct. 1.—The plans 
of the Los Angeles Oratorio Society for 
the season include “The Messiah,” on 
Dec. 18, with Mrs. C. Norman Hassler, 
soprano; Elizabeth Monser, contralto; 
Ralph Laughlin, tenor, and Clifford Lott, 
baritone, as soloists; Henry Hadley’s “In 
Music’s Praise” on Feb. 19, when the 
soloists will be Melba French Barr, so- 
prano; Clemence Gifford, contralto; Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Henri de la Plate, 
baritone, and Verdi’s Requiem on 
May 7. Lora May Pamport, soprano; 
Florence Middough, contralto; Harold 
Procter tenor, and Fred McPherson, 
baritone, will be the soloists in the “Re- 
quiem.” John Smallman will conduct the 
concerts, and the orchestral music will 
be provided by the Philharmonic forces. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and Maud 
Miller Gallantine were the soloists at the 
Ambassador Hotel, on Sunday night, 
Sept. 18. The program contained several 
songs by Mr. Cadman. 


The following officers have been 
elected for the Ellis Club: Honorary 
President, James Slauson; Honorary 


Vice-Presidents, Mrs. J. K. Clark, Fred 
A. Walton, Dr. W. Jarvis Barlow and 
Capt. P. W. Weidner; Active President, 
Walter Bordwell; Vice-President, E. S. 
Shank; Secretary, Herbert D. Alfonso; 
Assistant Secretary, H. S. Buchanan; 
treasurer, Louis Zinnamon; Music Com- 
mittee, George Steckel (chairman), G. 
L. Kronmiller and Capt. David J. Wit- 
mer; Membership Committee, L. B. Bab- 
bitt (chairman), W. W. Kirk, W. M. 
Webster and G. J. Viera; House Com- 
mittee, O W. Leonard (chairman), Dr. 
E. Werner and A. E. Tandy; Publicity 
Committee, William Dellamore (chair- 
man) and C. P. Donnell. The club has 
begun its rehearsals under J. B. Poulin, 
with Mrs. Hennion Robinson as accom- 
panist. The Philharmonic Orchestra 
will give the instrumental support at 
several of the club’s concerts this year. 
Frieda Peycke gave a recital at the 
Flintridge Club, Pasadena, on Sept. 26, 
and at the Huntley, Los Angeles, on 
Sept. 30. wae. @, 


Martha Reishus Purchases Conservatory 
in North Dakota 


MINOT, N. DAK., Oct. 3.—The West- 
ern Conservatory, founded here by H. G. 
Maxwell, was recently sold to Martha 
Reishus, who has opened the fall term 
with nearly i00 students. Those in 
charge of departments are: Piano, Eva 
Thompson, of the American Conserva- 
tory, Chicago; voice, Martha Reishus; 
violin, Arturo Petrucci. 





Harold Berkley, an English violinist, 
will make his début in America at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on Oct. 24. 


As played by 
JOSEF HOFMANN 


SONATA, 0p. 21 


By Alexander 
Mac Fadyen 


Price, $2.00 net 











HIS is the sonata which 

Josef Hofmann played and 

praised throughout the United 
States for an entire season. Itis pub- 
lished “as played by Josef Hofmann”; 
that is, with those differences from 
the original manuscript which 
Mr. Hofmann’s authoritative exper- 
ience as a pianist suggested to the 
composer, himself a pianist of no 
mean attainments. Fairly difficult 
the sonata is, of course, but of a 
difficulty which is pianistic through- 
out and which never overshadows 
the musical substance which is, after 
all, the test of every work of art. 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43d St., New York 
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(Musical Americas” Op en Forum ) 


Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 

& Editor MusicaL AMERICA. 











Seeking the Ideal in Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It was indeed a pleasure to listen to 
Mr. Freund’s address given yesterday 
afternoon before that large and appre- 
ciative audience at the Evening Mail’s 
first concert under Mr. Charles D. Isaac- 
son’s direction. 

They were indeed fortunate having 
him there. I can see he believes in serv- 
ice and he is giving it in many ways. 

His words were indeed truthful, 
honestly spoken for those who can see 
them in their true and right light. 

I am sure that with proper American 
training, the American artist can and 
will be the very best that can be pro- 
duced in the musical world. They are 
beginning to come into the limelight but 
it will be some years before the high- 
est results are achieved. 

Mr. Isaacson is engaged on a great 
work. I am also following an ideal in 
music but along a direct line. 

Music is not taught right at this 
present time. Our best teachers did not 
get their education in the United States 
(at least not all of it). Of course, we 
could not expect it, as we are a young 
nation compared with the older nations 
of Europe. They became inoculated 





MUSICIANSHIP 
IS THE KEY TO ARTISTIC SUCCESS 


MMB. C. TROTIN announces: 

Classes for Vocalists in: Sight Reading, 
Theory, Ensemble Singing, etc. 

Classes for Pianists in: Theory, Harmony 
applied to the instrument, Analysis of Compo- 
sitions, Transposition, Special System 
of Rhythm, Developing Concentration and 
alertness of mind. 

Terms: $8.00 monthly for two class lessons a 
week, Tuesday and Friday afternoons (2 to 7). 
Carnegie Hall Studio 805 

Private Phone 5410 Riverside 








while over there with mechanical means 
and methods of teaching. Of course, 
they are better after their years of ex- 
perience but they are not using an ideal 
method. 

Having studied with them, I should 
know. We hear plenty of players to- 
day, but it means nothing. They send no 
message. They murder the good music 
and no wonder the people (especially 
laymen) cannot appreciate good music. 
The little they hear has no soul back of 
it or init. Of course, it is different with 
a concert of yesterday’s type. You have 
real artists, true ones in their art. 

It is the students of to-day who be- 
come the teachers and players of to- 
morrow. We need a chcnge in teaching 
music, a very decided one. I believe I 
have found it. 

We want now to hear and understand 
music, to study it in order to “carry on,” 
but to-day music study consists of the 
daily performance of tasks which have 
as much charm and interest as the break- 
ing of rocks. Pupils are discouraged in- 
stead of encouraged. 

Music is a beautiful art, but where is 
this beautiful. art when these teachers 
keep on giving scales, finger exercises— 
taking up most of the time of the pupil, 
especially as the student advances. These 
teachers create thousands of technical 
situations instead of referring every- 
thing to one all inclusive principle of 
technique. Why do they not teach music, 
the good real kind? It can be done and 
I am demonstrating it in my work. 

Much remains to be done here in 
America in a practical way. We lack 
traditions and the student seems to want 
to pin his faith to traditions rather than 
to ideals. We lack practical culture. 
These things we must build. 

Pupils studying music to-day are lead- 
ing the life of drudges. If they found 
the light, that is the superiority of spirit 
over mechanical methods, then the 
drudgery would be replaced by effort. 

Take Bauer. I am positive he is doing 
his studying and practice, perhaps un- 
consciously, the way I am teaching. Also 
Cortot, and many of the younger artists. 
I might say the same of Paganini who 
was such a wonderful player. They said 
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he had a “secret.” He had and perhaps 
was not conscious of it. 

Trace it back. Music came from over 
there. Then we went over there and 
came back teaching like they do. Results 
are that all the teachers I have come in 
contact with are using this old method 
of teaching. There is only one “old 
method,” and they are still patching it 
up. 
I am a young man, but have been 
working for an ideal, have found it and 
want to spread it and see it grow as it 
should. 

Thanking Mr. Freund for his kind talk 
given yesterday, 

Most cordially, 
HAROLD N. CLICKNER. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Sept. 26, 1921. 





Mephisto Inspires the Muse 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A scribe on a paper took one day, 

The disguise of the Devil in fine array; 

He donned a hat and a flowing cloak, 

And he sat him down to muse and croak 

On the ways of men—and his croak was 
good 

As he mused and pondered beneath the 
hood 

Of Mephisto’s garb—and his feather 
soared 

From the high to the low, but he never 
bored 

The ones who read—though ’tis safe to 


say 
A few of them longed to get away— 
Be that as it may, let me say right here, 
May Mephisto croak for many a year; 
And the point is this—Though the Devil’s 
tainted, 
The Devil is never as black as painted. 
Mrs. NELLIE G. LUDLOW. 
Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1921. 





Caruso’s Development 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

I read with interest the editorial on 
the physiological mechanism of Caruso’s 
throat and the disagreement of throat 
specialists as to the reasons for Caruso’s 
vocal glory, which appeared in MUSICAL 
AMERICA of Sept. 17. 

The physical peculiarities referred to 
by the London and New York experts 
existed at the time when Caruso’s per- 
formances as a singer were scarcely 
more than a record of failures, therefore, 
it is to the later acquired production or 
emission of his voice that its glorious 
qualities must be attributed. He learned 


through serious study and close obser 
tion to utilize completely the resona 
spaces, to allow the breath, suppor: 
diaphragmatically and abdominally, 
pour with a free sweep into the na 
cavities, filling them entirely, and 
producing that wonderful nasal r. 
nance which is the antithesis of pn; 
twang so often erroneously sought a: 
by other tenors, and which gave inten 
of timbre—that true resonance—w} 
thrilled and electrified his hearers! 

This I believe to be the explanation, ,; 
Caruso’s vocal glory, attained throws) 
his indefatigable perseverance and |o/;\. 
concept of vocal tone quality. 

KATHRYN CARYLN \. 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1921. 





An Appreciation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The renewal of my subscription j. 
herewith inclosed. I trust you will no; 
tire of the reiterated testimony of my 
appreciation of your, to me, incompar- 
able magazine. I read it for information 
and entertainment, and that its good jp. 
fluence may not terminate with myself 
I pass it on to others that they may 
share the good things to be found in its 
weekly issues. A. S. METZLER 
Lock Haven, Pa., Oct. 1, 1921. 





Annie Friedberg, the New York man- 
ager, on Tuesday, received the following 
wireless from Telmanyi: “Sensationa! 
farewell concert in Copenhagen. Em- 
barked Helligolav.” Mr. Telmanyi js 
expected to arrive here on Monday or 
Tuesday of next week. 
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ALEXANDER, 


SKIBINSKY 


Russian Violinist-Composer 


TENTH TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
April, 1921—-December, 1922 
1800 Concerts in the Past 6 Years. 

Nov. and Dec., 1921, Open for Independent 


Dates. 
PRESS EXTRACTS 
Log Angeles Morning Tribune: Mr. Skibinsky ranks among 
the highest of the Slavic school. 
Address Cincinnati Commercial Tribune: His playing was ga piece 
of art rarely heard in this city. 
ELLISON-WHITE, MGRS. Spokane a Review: Skibinsky used his violin with 
dashing, careless confidence, energy, true intonation and 
10th Floor, Breadway Bldg. marked facility. _ 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (by I. H. Rogers): Noteworth) 
among his compositions are an expresS8ive Berceuse, and 
dashing and virile Caprice Humoresque, 

















N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
CONDUCTOR 


“Mr. Norden seems to be the possessor of the ‘magic wand’ in his clear delinea 


tion of each imitative phrase. R We are under deep obligation tu N. Lindsay 
Norden for his genius and skill.”—Reading Herald-Telegram. 
“An exceptional trainer of voices.”—Phila, Ledger. 














JUST OUT !! 


Composed and Played by Himself 








The BELGIAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC OF NEW YORK, Inc 


OVIDE MUSIN, President-Director 
Eminent Teachers and Graded Courses in All Departments. 
An Established Institution Where PROMISES ARE FULFILLED. 


OVIDE MUSIN RECORDS 

Mazurka de Concert—Nightingale Berceuse et Priere—Extase—Valse Lént: 
Favorites Throughout the World . 
51 WEST 76TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


(12 inches). Price $1.5 
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Ysaye Finds Latin Influence 
Supplants German in Our Music 


PU ULL ULL LLL ALLEL LeEeeo PYANNLUOAUENUM TEA OA TEATS U MASA DA PEASE! 


Conductor of Cincinnati Or- 
chestra Says Germany 
Stifled the Spiritual Side of 
American Composers — In- 
fluence of War, Noise and 
Obseurity—Music in Europe 
on Upward Grade—Quar- 
tet Organized in Orchestra 


HAT orchestral music is again on the 
T upward grade in Europe and pro- 
gressing as well as possible under ad- 
verse and trying circumstances, is the 
opinion of Eugene Ysaye, the eminent 
violinist, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony. Mr. Ysaye arrived in New 
York recently after a summer spent in 
Belgium where he had opportunity to ob- 
serve conditions. 

“The country is still very, very poor,’ 
said Mr. Ysaye; “living is costly and re- 
construction goes on slowly. You can’t 
realize over here just what it means to 
have a large part of your fatherland 
laid waste and in such a way thai an 
appalling amount has to be undone be- 
fore anything constructive can be done. 
It is the same thing with people’s minds. 
The effect on the mentality of my people 
of those four years of German occu- 
pation is something that cannot be wiped 
out in two years. 

“Music has gone on, of course. All the 
conservatories were open during the war, 
and we have very excellent conservatories 
n Belgium, you know. The one at Liége 
has been called ‘the nursery for the or- 
chestras of all Europe.’ They ought to 
be good, for the Belgian government 
spends 8,000,000 francs a year on music. 


Effect of War on Music 


“Much was said before, during and 
after the war, of the effect that it would 
have on music. I can’t see that it has 
had any except to make it more noisy. 
It seems as though composers were try- 
ing to reproduce the tumult of battle in 
their orchestration and the obscurity of 
the smoke in thematic development! 
Most of the French school appears occu- 
pied principally with the minutiae of 
music. Debussy had a big idea, but his 
imitators are—well, imitators. Florent 
Schmitt, however, has much to say. His 
‘Tragédie de Salomé’ is a great work, I 
think, and one of deep originality. 








Photo Central News Service 


Eugene Ysaye, Violinist and Conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony 


“Here in America, I believe, prospects 
are excellent. There seems to be a host 
of hard-working, earnest young com- 
posers, and while none of them has 
brought forth an epoch-making work, 
such may come at any time. It has been 
said that American composers are mere 
imitators of the masters in the older 
countries. What if they are? No na- 
tion can found its own school of art 
save on a foundation of what has gone 
before. The great Flemish painters 
went to Italy to learn to paint. It is 
perfectly natural that young American 
musicians should study and even imitate 
the great master works of foreign com- 
posers until they have learned enough 
to express a new idea in a new way. 

“T notice one curious thing and that 
is a sort of Latinization of music among 
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Former Teacher of Rosa Ponselle 


ANNOUNCES 
OPENING OF NEW STUDIO 


Artist-Pupils Engaged with Prominent Opera Companies 


Fausto Cavallini, Leading Tenor, Scotti Grand Opera Company. 
lrene Welsh, Leading Soprano, Italian Lyric Federation. 
Giulia Grilli in successful Aeolian Hall Recital. 
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Mr. Whitney Tew, Basso (Range Double B to B third space above treble clef). 
A Long Range is indispensable in Vocal Art as it reveals the freedom of mechanism without which quality, volume, color, flexi- 
Moreover, pronunciation becomes an artificial activity. 


as a Lost ArT.’ 


bility, are impossible, and overtone, not basic tone, the result. 
Rossini and Mozart must be made unrecognizable through cutting, interpolation of alien fioviture, transposition and all sorts of 


205 West 57th St. 


many held music in 
grip and composers wrote like the Ger- 


all that is changed. 
influence here and stifled the spiritual in 
music. 
from Germany toward Latinism, will be 
much freer to express themselves and to 
develop 
sonalities. 


all the 


things, I found very few. 
the great musical public is not so hungry 


_Yruary. 


of the 


tnseneeeenenenaate 


composers. Formerly, Ger- 
America in an iron 


American 


mans and artists played like them. Now 
Germany abused her 
swaying 


American composers, 


according to their own  per- 
“As to novelties for my orchestra, like 
other conductors who went to- 
Kurope this summer in search of new 


And anyhow, 


for new things as is generally supposed. 


One comes back always to Beethoven. I 
find, too, an increasing interest in Schu- 
mann. 
produce are two symphonies by André 
Gedalge, and several works by Ropartz, 
Yonghen and Rosse. 
by my brother and perhaps a few of my 
own compositions. 


The principal novelties I shall 


I shall do several 


“There is one innovation in the orches- 
tra this season and that is a string 


quartet composed of the soloists in the 
four string choirs. 
mann, 


They are Emil Herr- 
Gabriel Ysaye, my 
son, second violin; Ten Have, viola, and 
Kirk Smith, ’cello. They will give a 
course of concerts and in several cities 


first violin; 


where we formerly gave two concerts in 


one day, one will now be given by the 
quartet.” J. A. H 


ENGLES BOOKS ARTISTS 





Siloti and Kochanski Soon to Arrive— 
Buffalo Series Arranged 


Among the artists who will appear 
under the management of George Engles 
this season, Alexander Siloti, the Rus- 
sian pianist and pupil of Liszt, and Paul 
Kochanski, Polish violinist, will soon ar- 
rive in America to begin their tours. 
Kochanski will make his initial appear- 
ances of the season as soloist with the 
New York ie vd in Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 20 and ‘ Among other symphonic 
orn oro with which he will appear 
will be the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Chicago Symphony, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, the Boston Symphony and the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. Siloti, 
who will visit this country after an ab- 
sence of twenty-three years, will arrive 
in January. He will make his first ap- 
pearance with the St. Louis Symphony, 
and will appear in New York in Feb- 
The lecture-recitals of Walter 
Damrosch on the “Ring” operas will be 
under Mr. Engles’ management. 

There will be five concerts in Mr. En- 
gles’ Buffalo series. The first will be 
given Oct. 18. The artists engaged by 
Mr. Engles for this series comprise 
Mabel Garrison, soprano, and Emilio de 
Gogorza, baritone, in joint recital; 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist; Florence Eas- 
ton, soprano; Paul Kochanski, violinist, 
and Alexander Siloti, pianist. Three ap- 
pearances of the New York Symphony 
are also included in the series in Buffalo. 


Erika Morini to Give Benefit Concert for 
Viennese Children 

Erika Morini will begin her second 
American tour in New York on Oct. 23 
at Carnegie Hall. The net receipts of 
Miss Morini’s first recital will be devoted 
to the equipment of the hospital estab- 
lished in Vienna by the Junior League 
American Convalescent Home for 
Vienna’s Children. 


Arthur Middleton Will Present Program 
in New York 

Arthur Middleton, baritone, will ap- 
pear at Aeolian Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 9. Last season he filled more 
than eighty engagements, including ap- 
pearances in recital, concert and ora- 
torio. 


Ethel Newcomb, pianist and teacher, 
is reading the proofs of her new book 
on the life of Leschetizky, which is to 
be brought out by D. Appleton & Co. 
this fall. 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 
OPENS PLAY SERIES 


Wilde Comedy Draws Capacity 
House—Prepare Works 
with Incidental Music 


DETROIT, MIcH., Oct. 1—The Music- 
Drama series which the Detroit Sym- 
phony is presenting this fall in Orches- 
tra Hall, opened on Monday evening, 
Sept. 19, before an audience that crowded 
the auditorium. It is the intention of 
the directors of the orchestra to pre- 
sent each year a number of important 
dramatic masterpieces, as many as pos- 
sible with incidental music, though this 
is not to be the invariable rule. Those 
with music chosen for this year, are 
Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” with Mendelssohn’s music, “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” with music 
selected from Nicolai’s opera of the same 
name, and Verdi’s “Falstaff,” and 
Maeterlinck’s “‘Pelléas and Mélisande”’ 
with Gabriel Fauré’s incidental music. 

The opening vehicle was Wilde’s “The 
Importance of Being Earnest” and it 
proved a happy choice. Sam Hume, 
director of the plays, assumed the role 
of Algernon Moncrieff in a manner com- 
patible with the high standard he set 
for himself several years ago as director 
of our Arts and Crafts Playhouse. On 
Tuesday evening, the Hume players pre- 
sented Shaw’s comedy, “Pygmalion,” and 
enthusiasm ran even higher than on the 
previous night. First honors went in- 
dubitably to Doris Dretzka, a Detroit 
girl. Her portrayal of Eliza Doolittle 
was excellent in every way. Sam Hume 
displayed his versatility by giving a 
delineation of the absent-minded Higgins 
that was admirable. The stage settings 
were beautiful and the color schemes 
worked out in minute detail. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Hume 
offered Eugene O’Neill’s “Beyond the 
Horizon.” The performance was a 
sound one and the honors were equally 
distributed among the players. Sam 
Hume, Robert Craik, Gilmor Brown, 
Louise Hamilton and Ruth Stewart al! 
portrayed their characters with sin- 
cerity. M. M. 


Organ Recitals at City 
College 


To Give Sixty 


Sixty free organ recitals will be given 
in the fifteenth annual series at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York by Samuel 
A. Baldwin, professor of music. During 
the fall term, from Oct. 2 to Dee. 21, 
they will be on Sunday and Wednesday 
afternoons, Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams will be offered from Jan. 1 to 
May 21 except on April 16, and the 
spring term will also bring Wednesday 
afternoon recitals from Feb. 1 to May 
17 except on April 12. 

To Feature Pirani Work 

At the first of the two subscription 
concerts of the Philomela of Brooklyn, 
1 special feature will be the performance 
of a three-part choral setting of Whit- 
tier’s poem, “Ocean,” by Eugenio Pirani. 
The work, which is still in manuscript 
is dedicated to the Philomela. The con- 
cert will be given on Dec. 5. 


Carol Robinson Visits New York 

The Chicago pianist-composer, Carol 
Robinson, has been in New York for a 
rest, after teaching at a college in San 
Antonio, Tex., during the summer. She 
met and played for P. K. Van Yorx and 
has completed ten records for the new 
Artrio reproducing piano. 


Three New York Concerts for London 
String Quartet 

The London String Quartet is to give 

three recitals in Aeolian Hall, on Nov. 

5, Dec. 5 and March 4. The Quartet 
has been extensively booked. 


Complimentary 


ECTURES 
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Recitals—Lectures on “SINGING 


Without it Bellini, Donizetti, 
camouflage. 


THE ANTITHESIS OF MODERN METHODS AND NOT A THEORY OF MAN 
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Mary E. Howard Will 


Tour Again in South, 
Starting Next Month 
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Mary E. Howard, Lyric Soprano 


Returning from a _ Southern’ tour 
which started in April, Mary E. Howard, 
lyric soprano, plans to start out for the 
South again at the end of November. 
Miss Howard used to make her home 
in San Antonio, Tex., and in the spring 
she was soloist there for the bankers’ 
convention at the Country Club, for the 
Kiwanis Club and in a carnival event. 
She had already been soloist with the 
Symphony, and this fall she will add an- 
other club to her list when she sings 
for the San Antonio Musical Club. 


st 


At Georgetown, Tex., where Miss How- 
ard gave a recital for the students of 
Southwestern University, she was asked 
to return the following month; but she 
had to postpone her re-appearance until 
the autumn. After singing at the uni- 
versity she was tendered a reception. 
Other colleges at which she will appear 
on her coming tour are Galloway College 
at Searcy, Ark., and the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman, Okla. 


TO PUBLISH PALMGREN 
AND GRUENBERG WORKS 








Composers’ Music Corporation An- 
nounces Scores for Early 
Issue 


The Composers’ Music Corporation has 
announced that it will shortly publish 
several works by Selim Palmgren and 
Louis Gruenberg, in accordance with its 
contracts for the exclusive rights to their 
compositions. Mr. Palmgren has just 
prepared a new and thoroughly revised 


edition of his pianoforte pieces and 
songs. Among the first of these re- 
vised compositions to be issued will be 
his Preludes, Finnish Lyrics and other 
piano pieces which the composer himself 
will play at his first recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Oct. 4. Among Mr. Gruenberg’s 
compositions which will be brought out 
soon are “Five Impressions,” Op. 5, for 
piano, dedicated to Rudolph Ganz and 
comprising numbers entitled “The Tem- 
ple of Isis,” “The Sacrifice,” “Dance of 
the Veiled Women,” “Night” and “The 
Flame Dance of Isis”; a Sonata for 
Violin and Piano, Op. 9; Four Baga- 
telles for Violoncello and Piano, Op. 12; 
seven songs with the titles of “The Tem- 
ples,” “Caravan Song,” “Never Love Un- 
less—,” “There Is a Garden,” “A Fan- 
tasy,” “Spring” and “The Moon’s Min- 
ion,” Op. 15, and four piano composi- 
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tions without opus numbers, Rondoletto, 
Valzerino, Minuetto and Capricietto. 
Mr. Palmgren, who is now residing 
in America, was born in Bjoerneborg, 
Finland, on Feb. 16, 1878. After com- 
pleting the four years’ course in piano 
at the National Conservatory at Hel- 
singfors in 1899, he went to Berlin and 
placed himself under the tutelage suc- 
cessively of Konrad Ansorge, Wilhelm 
Berger and Feruccio Busoni. Returning 
home in 1902, he conducted a choral so- 
ciety at Helsingfors for a time. He 
later conducted an orchestra at Abo, 
made several tours of the principal 
cities of Finland and Scandinavia, both 
as pianist and conductor, and found time 
for the creation of many works, includ- 
ing two operas, “Daniel Hjort” and 
“Peter Schlemihl”; a symphonic poem, 
“Floden”; incidental music to a play, 
“Tuhkimo”; several male choruses, many 
songs, two pianoforte concertos, and 
many piano works in smaller forms, such 
as a Sonata in D Minor, a Fantasy, 
Twenty-four Preludes, a Ballade in the 
form of a theme and variations, Twelve 
Finnish Lyrics and a Finnish Suite. 
Mr. Gruenberg’s name recently became 
prominent through his winning of the 
$1,000 Flagler prize with the symphonic 
poem, “The Hill of Dreams,” which will 
be played early in the season by the New 
York Symphony. Mr. Gruenberg has 
won considerable success as a concert 
pianist both here and abroad, but is not 
yet so well known as a composer. He 
was born in 1883. After a period of 
study with Adele Margulies in New 
York, he went abroad in 1905 with the 
intention of studying composition with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff in Russia. In Berlin, 
however, he met Busoni, and was so im- 
pressed with him that he went no fur- 
ther. Completing four years of study 
with Busoni, Mr. Gruenberg made his 
début as pianist with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in 1909. In the same 
year, against 740 competitors, he carried 
off a prize offered for the best piano 
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composition by the musical journ.) 
Die Signale. For several years he toy».4 
in Russia, Scandinavia and Finland, |, 
1914 he returned to America, with 
soni, and composed the music for 
opera entitled “The Bride of the Go 
for which Busoni wrote the librett 


BUSINESS MEN GUARANTE} 
CONCERTS IN HUNTINGTON 





Advance Sales Indicate Popular Suppo; 
of Choral Association 
Artist Series 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Oct. 3.—For the 
first time in its history the Hunting toy 
Choral Association, sponsor of the |.q. 
ing series of artist attractions in ‘hi, 
city, enters upon a concert season fye. 
from an impending deficit. The culmina. 
tion of its ten years’ efforts has been th, 
raising of a fund by business men + 
guarantee the financial backing of the 
series. 

The seat sale for association membe,;. 
opened on Sept. 26, and the public <a! 
was inaugurated on Oct. 1. Residen:. 
of Huntington and music lovers in the 
surrounding territory have shown thei; 
appreciation of the organization by 
liberal response. , 

One of the features of the season wi! 
be a reappearance of the Cincinnat; 
Symphony. Other leading attraction. 
will be Frances Alda, Carolina Lazzayj. 
Charles Hackett, Renato Zanelli, Erno 
ee Eleanor Brock and Alberto 

alvi. 





Grace Kerns to Sing in “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” at Worcester Festival 


Grace Kerns recently returned to New 
York after spending a vacation at Lake 
George, N. Y., and Norfolk, Va. She is 
to sing at the Worcester Festival in “Pijj- 
grim’s Progress,” and will also be heard 
in Boston and Pittsburgh. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 
212 West 659th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 


Teacher of the Violin 
Studio: 119 West 87th Street, New York 
*Phone Schuyler 5889 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W.118th St., N.Y. Oathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment caly. 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Cerrect Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
li Fr made {-h—English 
Italian—French—Spa="rh— 
1 W. 89th St.. New York ‘Det.. Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of {inging 
60 West 67th Street. N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


ttudio: 668 West Hnd Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th &t., N. Y. 
*Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 6sth St., New York. 
Tel, 8623 Rhinelander 


Remo Cortesi 
VOICE COACH 


257 W. 86th St., New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPDPRTOIRB 
Studio 1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Teacher of Piano specializing in the 


Training of Teachers, 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hall 
































Schuyler 5910 











Studio 834 New York 


Grace Elliott 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 608-4 Carnegie Hall 


»}, OCONDUCTOR—OOACH— 
John Warren Erb Soom aniee 
Tel. Oslumbus 2297 
Address: 87 West 72nd Street, New York 


Lucv Feagin 

TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 

Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 
Carnegie Hall 











Stadio 915 Circle 2634 





Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Yeare with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry 
Summer Season at Seal Marbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 


Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
mormenes, foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Granberry Piano School 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 


Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 
Victor Harris 


Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 30538 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Votce and Modern Languages 
Address: Bryson Apt’s., Los Angeles, Calif. 


LILLIAN MILLER Hemstreet 


Teachers of Singing 
60 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 


New York #tudio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


























Caroline Lowe Hovey 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON . . : . : 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston 8St., Boston, Mass. 





MASS. 








Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
has returned from Europe 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall 1018, New York, Circle 1350 


Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy. Bradford. Mass. 








M4 . Pianist 
Kingswell-Smith Ernest 7i2"}*!. 
Miss Mason’s School, Tarrytown 
Prooklyn Cons. of Music 
Private Studio: 610 West 116th Street, New York 
Telephone 38040 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin ; 

8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 





Hugo Kortschak violinist 


Faculty Institute of Musica) Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 


Baritone, 
McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 
Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. ©. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
*Phone Riverside 6569 








Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7498 Schuyler 


Sittig Trio 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New York 
Schuyler 9520 


Dan W. Smith 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Greensboro, N. C. High Point, N. 0, 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Studio, 115 East 34th St., City 
Murray Hill 9827 
Tuesdays and Fridays 











Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
805 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Chev. Eduardo Marzo 


(Author of ‘“‘The Art of Vocalisation’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 846 W. 7ist St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Carn Hall Pouch Mansion, — 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 811 











Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. "Phone Oircle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Oulture Repert 
818 West 57th Street 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM **) SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme. Niessen-Stone 
Mezzo Contralto. formerly Metropolitan Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway 


Adele Luis Rankin %77'c_Coloratura 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway New York *Phone Bryant 1274 


Elsa Riefflin§ soprano 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New Yerk 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 





ore 
New York Olty 























Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmacter Trinity Church, Reading 
Pennsylvania 





Anna Ruzena Sprotte 


School of Vocal Art 
400-401 Music Arts Studio Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1637 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—ss 


Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singing 
264 West 93rd St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Jentury”’ 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420. 


Emilio Vaccaro 


Italian Diction—Literature—Translatios 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1865 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8688 Wadsworts 


Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
370 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointment 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Arthur E. Westbrook 


Director, Dumbar American Schoo! of 
era 
5401 Cornell Avenue, Chicago 
‘Phone Hyde Park 596 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianolozgue 


810 Carnegie Hall New York 
b Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168% West 5&th St.. New Yort 
Telephone Circle 3900 
































Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Prodnectio® 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue. NEW YOR 
Phone—Columbus 5217 


Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
MMB, ANNA N. ZIEGLER. MDPirector 
All singers made self-supporting. 


Metropolitan Gpera House, 1425 Broadway, N J 
New York and Asbury Park. 
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engaged. During the course of the sea- 
as iin cata” and “Mefistofele” son they will also sing at Portsmouth, 
«gamson,” “Traviata” an enstoteleé Dayton, Cincinnati and other cities in 
Given—Schipa Indisposed Ohio and in some Indiana towns. The 
-xtco. City, Mex., Oct. 1.—The directors of the Capitol Theater of this 
P eo of the Centennial opera sea- C1Y have engaged Florence Enneking, 
= ‘naugurated Sept. 8, brought per- Miss Tracey s. pupil, a. a — 
 ~ of “Samson et Dalila,” production of “Tosca” and have offered 
form. ae and a second performance an engagement to Hazel Levy for No- 
tte Mefistofele,” The production of vember. Mrs. Levy was the winner of 
ee t’s “Manon” announced for Sept the John C. Freund prize for diction at 
“—* : ie be cancelled, owing to the in. the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association 
at 5) s ° ° 
position of Tito Schipa, who was to C°Mvention in Dayton last season. 
ave sung the tenor réle. Excessively 
ool weather prevented daily perfor- PAGEANT FOR BIRMINGHAM 
mances, but a number of works, includ- are ; 
ing “Aida,” were announced for the sec- City’s Half-Century of Progress Will Be 
ond week of the season. Typified in Music 


“Samson” was twice given, on Sept. BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 3.—Music 
11 and 12, with definite success. The typifying the industrial progress of 
role of Dalila was sung by Julia Claus- Birmingham will be one of the features 
sen, the first performance marking her of the pageant in celebration of the fif- 
début in Mexico City. tieth anniversary of the city during the 
G. Tomarchio was the Samson of the week Oct. 24-29, according to an an- 
performance and Augusto Ordognez ouncement by the chairman, Mrs. W. J. 
sang the music of the High Priest. Su- Adams. Wallace Rice will write a spe- 
sanna Rossi led the ballet. cial song to music by Mozart, and this 
“Traviata” was given on Sept. 14 and a “Hymn to Birmingham” will be 
with notable success. Graziella Pareto sung by 500 voices. Legends from Indian 
was the Violetta of the performance, f5)}k-Jore will be introduced by Mr. Rice 
Aureliano Pertile sang the role of into the pageant, which is to be opened 
Alfredo, and Mario Valle was the elder by an Indian lament, sung by a male 
Germont. The second performance of chorus directed by O. Gordon Erickson. 
“Mefistofele,” with the same cast as 4 Each episode of the pageant will have 
the opening day, was given on Sept. 15. 4 musical setting. In addition to the 
chief choir of 500 voices, there will be 
Newark Oratorio Society Begins another of 1500 voices to assist in the 
Rehearsals interpretation of the story. The history 
' of the Indians, leading to the foundation 
NewaRK, N. J., Oct. 3.—The Ora- of Birmingham in 1871, will constitute 
torlo Society held its first 1hearsal of the chief interest of the prologue. The 
its forty-third season on Sept. 12, in school children are to take an active part 
the Assembly Hall of the College of in the pageant. 
Music. Four concerts will be given, in- The following committee will assist: 
cluding a performance of Louis Arthur Mrs. Louis Saks, Bonnie Howard, Mrs. 
Russell’s Choral Fantasie, “The Triumph kd. Hiden of the Woodlawn Music "Study 
of Freedom and Peace,” at the October Club; Leta Kitts, director of public 
concert, and the annual Christmas per- school music; Hattie Morton; Mrs. Rich- 
formance of “The Messiah.’ Applica- ard F. Johnston, of the All-Star Con- 
tions for membership are being received certs; Mrs. Edna Gockel Gussel, director 
at the office of the Society. of the Birmingham Conservatory; Mrs. 
Houston Davis, president of the Music 
Percy M. Linebaugh Receives Susque- pom fng| — = athe ng ys im 
hanna Uni i ; on Cole, Dr. Guy Snaveley, J. H. Chap- 
wurvesaity Appointment man, F. G. Cutler, M. E. Morris, Dr. C. B. 


_ YORK, Pa., Oct. 3.—Percy M. Line- Glenn, Dr. C. A. Brown and Sara Mal- 
baugh of York, has been appointed as- lam. 


sistant at Selins Grove to E. Edwin 
Sheldon, director of the conservatory at Indianapolis Union Musicians Accept 




















Susquehanna University. Mr. Line- Reduction in Wage Scale 


baugh will teach piano, organ, and har- 
mony, and assist in the training of the 
Glee Club, which he will accompany on 
tour. Before leaving for France with 
the army, he taught at Lebanon Valley 
College, Annville, Pa., where he took 
his degree as Mus.B. Since returning 
‘rom the front, he has acted as organist 
of Zion Reformed Church, York, and has 
studied organ and harmony with J. 
Frank Frysinger. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 2.—In- 
dianapolis union musicians who have 
been on strike since Sept. 3 have reached 
an agreement with theater managers un- 
der which the musicians will accept a 
wage reduction ranging from seven to 
nine cents. Musicians in picture thea- 
ters were principally affected. Two 
theaters reached a separate agreement, 
and the players in those theaters did not 
join in the strike. The new wage scale 
ranges from $25 to $45 for a seven-day 





s Elizabeth Spencer Heard in Charleston, week as compared to the old scale of 


W. Va. $35 to $50. FF. D 


_ CHARLESTON, W. Va., Oct. 1.—A : , 
arge audience attended’ a recital of Crowded Audiences Greet Sousa’s Band 


Elizabeth Spencer, soprano on Sept. 9. at Portland 
Miss Spencer sang excellently and was PORTLAND, ME., Oct. 1.—Sousa’s 





}siven splendid support by Emil Bert], Band, in two concerts given here, was 


bianist, who besides supplying excellent greeted by crowded houses. Audiences 


;ccompaniments, was heard in severa] were disappointed at Sousa’s absence, but 





froups of solo numbers. G. Bw. ©. appreciated fully the excellent conduct- 
ing of his substitute, John Dolan. The 
Tracey Pupils Re-engaged soloists were Mary Baker, soprano; 


CINcIN . ; George Carey, xylophone, and Florence 
Minnie aes, Oct. 3—Two pupils of Hardeman, violinist. Miss Hardeman 
Colamates racey, vocal teacher, went to won decided success by her playing of 
the Sooo S seperate for an appearance at two movements of a Vieuxtemps Con- 
Zitkel pe heater. They are Edna Fox certo. The band was brought to Port- 
Son gyre SOurano, and Mathilde Daw- land by the M. Steinert & Sons Co. 

» contralto. They were heard in sev- ~ = 


tats "Bley were heard inser TOYS ee ek 
AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
24.875 


our publications were enthusiastically 
Towns Visited received and hundreds pledged them- 
selves to use them during the coming 


1 70 A0OO season. 
y The favorites were: 


“Yearning For You,” by C. Harold Lowden. 
(Song) 30c; (Men’s) 15c; (Mixed) l5e. 


~ 
299 076 650 “Over the Hills to You,” by Clay Smith. 
9 eve (Song) 40c. 










Programs Given 


Total Attendance “Sunny Eyes,” by Russeli J. England. (Song) 
40c. 
Report for 1921 “My Creed,” by Beulah B. Wiley. (Song) 30c. 


y > 
nternational Lyceum and 


“Return” and “Autumn Song.” by C. Harold 
Chautauqua Assn. , , 


Lowden. 4«Songs) 25c. 








“Extase” for Violin and Piano, 60c. 


T ; 
he Heidelberg Press “Extase” for Violin, Harp and Organ, $1.00. 


ublishers for Discriminators 


‘Sth and Race Sts., Phila. 


Some day you, too, will wake up and get ac- 
quainted with us. Send for catalog. 
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~~ OPERA IN MEXICO CITY eral duets in costume, and have been re- Chamber Music Art Quartet Back 


From Summer Study with Kneisel 
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Members of the Chamber Music Art Society, Who Spent the Summer at Blue Hill, 
Me. From Left to Right—Cyril Towbin, First Violin; Karl Kraeuter, Second 
Vivlin; Nicolai Moldavan, Viola, and Percy Such, ’Cello 


HE string quartet of the Chamber 

Music Art Society, consisting of 
Cyril Towbin, first violin; Karl Kraeuter, 
second violin; Nicolai Moldavan, viola, 
and Percy Such, ’cello, returned recently 
from Blue Hill, Me., where they spent the 
summer and worked on the preparation 
of programs for the coming season with 
Franz Kneisel. During the summer they 
played in a successful concert in Bar 
Harbor. 


With the exception of Mr. Such, the 
members of the quartet have played to- 
gether for two seasons. In joining with 
the wood-wind instruments, composing 
the Chamber Music Art Society, an or- 
ganization of exceptional artistic 
strength has been created for the pur- 
pose of giving chamber music works dur- 
ing the coming season. The organiza- 
tion has already been well booked and 
will play its first engagement early in 
November. 





Ethel Jones Sings in Independence 


INDEPENDENCE, IowA., Oct. 1.—Ethel 
Jones, mezzo-soprano, opened her sea- 
son with a recital at the Baptist Church 
here last week. With Marion Ransier 
at the piano, she presented an interesting 
program. A French group was made up 
of two Fourdrain songs and others by 
Tournemaire and Dupare. These she 
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Choe Aaldwin Liane 


| exclusively in his American Tour during this season. 


Alfredo Casella’s compositions have achieved great success and 

. . . r ‘ ) . 
were introduced in America by the New York Symphony, boston 
Symphony, Philharmonic and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestras. 


As a Master pianist Alfredo Casella is par excellence an interpreter 


of modern piano compositions as well as of the classics. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


1636 California St 


followed with Rachmaninoff’s “To the 
Children” and “Floods of Spring” and 
songs by Borodine and Gretchaninoff. 
Two arias from Cadman’s “Shanewis,” 
“Spring Song of the Robin Woman” and 
“Ojibway Canoe Song” were the most 
commanding of her American numbers, 
but she also pleased with a full com- 
plement of songs by her compatriots. 


ALFREDO 


CASELLA 


Italian 


Master Musician 


Professor of Piano Music 
at St. Cecilia Academy im 
Rome and an outstanding 
figure in the modern musi- 
cal life of Europe, will use 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
323 S. Wabash Av 665 Fifth Av. 
INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
18 N. Penn’a St 521 S. Fourth Av. 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 

310 Sutter St. 1911 Elm St. 
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New Unwwersity Text-Book Fixes 
Standards for School Credits 


MBALIOONSGU NALA ANAAAAOASNASAAENAADYUANL ENOL EN SUA AMAT TENDOELUUUSUL EMD EUUONUASAEUUAS EAA 


NEW text-work on piano music, for 

conservatory and college, private 
teacher and school, “The University 
Course of Music Study” (University So- 
ciety: National Academy of Music), is 
a monument of careful editorial planning 
and development. It supplies in six 


grades—the material of each completely 
and compactly, presented in handsome 
folio covers of heavy green cloth—the 
musical ‘and text- matter which, accord- 
ing to its editors, offers “a scientific basis 
for the granting of school credit for 
music study.” That this claim is one 
well-founded is practically guaranteed 
by the names of the editors themselves 
—names which are familiar to piano 
teachers and students throughout the 
United States. Among the prominent 
teachers and artists who have colla- 
borated in the preparation of this work 
are: Rudolph Ganz, Edwin Hughes, 
Charles Dennée, Thomas Tapper, W. J. 
Baltzell, Louis C. Elson, Mortimer Wil- 
son and Kate S. Chittenden. The execu- 
tive editor of the “University Course” 
is Nicholas de Vore. The work is, per- 





Rollin Pease 


Bass-Baritone 


'l. Has been 
‘called “A 
‘Tower of 
Strength” 

||/2. With a 
“rugged and 


powerful 
voice.” 


3. Under 
“splendid 


control.” 








ORRINGTON AVENUE 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


2657 
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haps, most conveniently considered in 
detail under the heads of the six divi- 
sions into which it naturally falls. 

This “Introductory Division” (Grade 
One) is complete in thirty separate chap- 
ters, each of which, between covers of 
heavy gray paper, contains its lesson- 
material in progressive order. The First 
Chapter, for instance, in its Preface, 
gives a general idea of the arrangement: 
“The earlier paragraphs of each chap- 
ter . . . deal with the _ subject 
largely from the standpoint of the older 
student; while the later sections provide 
additional material for the needs of 
younger pupils. It is left to the discre- 
tion of the wise teacher to select from 
the wealth of illustrative matter con- 
tained in these pages such things as will 
be suitable to the age, mental division 
and psychological tendencies of each 
pupil.” The “wealth of illustrative mat- 
ter” is indeed great. Take this Chap- 
ter One: we have in it explanations of 
the mechanism of the piano; the “Mu- 
sical Alphabet,” with exercises presented 
attractively as “Finger Fun”; Robert 
Schumann’s “Rules for Young Musi- 
cians”; and, on the inside back cover 
page of the chapter, the first installment 
of a simple and delightfully written his- 
tory of music, in this instance. “How 
Music Began.” These installments con- 
clude, in Chapter Thirty of the Introduc- 
tory Division, with a study of Edward 
MacDowell. Hence. the student gets a 
good general idea of musical history, as 
exemplified in its greatest heroes and 
accomplishments, together with his 
initial studv of practical piano playing. 
With each Grade-book is included a spe- 
cial envelope containing the “Chapter 
Examination,” one for each chapter of 
the grade. 


Intermediate Grade 


This is Grade Two of the Course. 
Here the easy pieces of the first book 
yield to others more difficult, very care- 
fully graded, and introducing a variety 
of technical phases of piano work, end- 
ing with excellent chapters on “The 
Varieties of Touch.” Everywhere the 
idea and formal structure of the pieces 
to be studied is explained in detail, and 
this in connection with harmony, and 
advice on methods of practice. For the 
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normal child the Introductory and Inter- 
mediate Divisions should be completed 
during the Grammar School years, the 
rate of progress depending on the age 
at which piano study is commenced. 

The Junior Graduate Division, like its 
predecessors, is complete in thirty chap- 
ters, and carries on with the same sys- 
tematic alternation of study and playing 
material, including pieces drawn from 
the best work of classic and modern com- 
posers—we may note, for example, a 
very happy group of pieces in Chapter 
Thirty, Mortimer Wilson’s “Suite Rus- 
tica,’”’ which shows that the American 
composer has._not been forgotten—while 
it prepares the way for the following 
volume, the Senior Graduate Division. 
Both Junior and Senior Graduate Divi- 
sions are intended for the High School 
period, and the publishers of the work 
declare that “. . school credit for 
this music study should be demanded 
from the high school authorities at the 
same rate as for’ other’ elective 
branches!” 

The First Chapter of this Division, 
Grade Four—each First Chapter of a 
division contains a fine half-tone of 
some great musician—has a particularly 
artistic study of Mozart, after Rédig’s 
painting. The studies and compositions 
offered in this book are more difficult, 
and in Chapter Fifteenth and last we 
find Beethoven’s “Sonata ' Pathétique” 
and a Bach “Three-Part Invention.” In 
these books the logic and continuity of 
the ideas of standardization and develop- 
ment laid down by the editors of the 
work make themselves especially felt. 

We have reached Grade Five of the 
Course, and we find that here, as in the 
Artists’ Division, the Chapters are de- 
voted, practically, to lessons in repertory. 
Composers represented, aside from Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Scarlatti, 
Handel, Henselt, Mozart and Weber, in- 
clude such moderns as Ravel, Debussy, 
Sinding and Paderewski. This Grade is 
complete in fifteen chapters, and the 
last contains the Chopin “Scherzo” in 
B Flat Minor, and the “Second Ballade,” 
the first edited by Robert Waterman 
Stevens, the second by J. Lawrence Erb. 
It might be said that, with but few ex- 
ceptions, the editorial revision, fingering, 
etc., of the music in the Course cannot 
be criticized. 

Grade Six, the Artists’ Division, with 
which the course concludes, is complete 
in fifteen chapters, with various special 
additions. The Fifteenth Chanter pre- 
sents the first movement of the Grieg 
Piano Concerto. and is followed by a valu- 
able monograph, “Modern Piano Virtuos- 
ity.” by Rudolph Ganz, which defines the 
student’s obligation to modern pianism 
and modern music (Virtuoso Division: 
Grade Seven) ; “The Study of Musical 
Forms” and “The Theory of Musical 
Acoustics,” eighteen short chanters of 
text in all, by Louis Elson; a “Folio of In- 
dexes” for all the divisions: and finally. 
by an excellent fifty- five pages of 
“Biogravhical Sketches of the Composers 
Whose Works are Contained in the Uni- 
versity Course of Music Study.” by W. 
J. Baltzell. These last two divisions of 
the work, the post graduate and artists’, 
are in themselves a fine reference library 
of the best music, even when serious 
studv under a teacher is not continued be- 
yond the high school period. 


The Course and Its Application 


The question of music credit in public 
school and hich school is one that is bv 
no means settled. save that the principle 
has been established. But a course as 
well planned and as well carried out as 
is this one should surely further the 
wide-spread adontion of music credit- 


—— 
giving in localities where music cd 
yet not occupy that place in the civi 
cational curriculum which it oug! 
So far as the conservatory and | 
teacher are concerned, the course 
seem to deserve a hearty welcome. 
of the best teachers and musicians 
United States have collaborated in 
ing it what it is, and Mr. de Vore 
as executive editor is no doubt 1 
sible for the general plan of the 
deserves all credit for the mann: 
which it has been carried out. I: js 
very carefully wrought and system:'jz.; 
thing of its kind. -. H. M 
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Knowledge of Vocal Mechanism 
as an Aid to Artistic Singing 


i PULL ee ee 


Alfredo Martino, New York 
Teacher of Voice, Defines 
Scientific Principles of 
Tone Production — Dia- 
crams Aid Student in 
Breathing and Articulation 


LL roads may lead to Rome, but all 
A methods of singing do not make an 
artist. This is the conviction of Alfredo 
Martino, the New York vocal teacher, 
who, year by year, has seen the number 
of his pupils increase on the operatic 


and concert stage. He credits his suc- 
cess to the fact that he has combined 
the study of anatomy with the art of 
singing, and the result, he claims has 
been the development of a scientific 
principle that is an infallible guide. 

‘It is my conviction,’ Mr. Martino 
said, “that no instrument can be success- 
fully operated unless the person in 
charge possesses a knowledge of its me- 
chanism. This is no less true of singing 
than it is of a motion picture machine. 
If a pupil comes to me for lessons and 
his fault lies in making his tones too 
nasal, he is not going to be benefited by 
my telling him that it is too nasal, a 
fact of which he is perhaps aware. It 
will do no good for me to tell him to 
“place” the tone unless I impart the how 
and the wherefore, and show him how 
to use his voice in a normal] and natural 
manner. 

“One of the secrets of good singing 
is the correct production of the vowel 
sounds, and this cannot be achieved with- 
out the correct use of the vocal instru- 
ment, 
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Alfredo New York Vocal 


Martino, 
Instructor 


To assist his pupils to grasp and de- 
monstrate his principle of singing, Mr. 
Martino has designed a series of outlines 
and diagrams to direct them in the 
proper management and development of 
the breath and the vocal apparatus. To 
him there can be no failure when the 
laws are properly understood. 





CLEVELAND MALE CHORUS 
SELECTS NEW EXECUTIVES 





Wickham and Kraft Head Organization 
—Advance Sales Heavy for 
Symphony Series 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 3.—The 
Cleveland Male Chorus of 125 voices 
with a record of twenty-eight years un- 
der practically the same governing com- 
mittees, has undergone a_reorganiza- 
tion. The new president of the club is 
Benjamin J, Wickham, attorney, who is 
well known as a patron of music. Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft has been appointed 
musical director. In addition to his po- 
sition as organist of Trinity Cathedral 
and director of its male choir, Mr. Kraft 
Is a concert organist who has given 
many Cleveland recitals and has ap- 
peared frequently in other cities. 

Sharing interest with the announce- 

ment of the list of artists who are to be 
soloists at the Cleveland Symphony 
concerts here this year is the program 
of the orchestra management in its sea- 
son ticket-selling campaign. 
: Before the box office opened Sept. 15 
lor the public sale of tickets, a number of 
season tickets far in excess of the sale 
last year had been disposed of. 

During the summer “test sales” of 
season tickets were conducted among the 
members of the Cleveland Advertising 

lub, the Exchange Club and _ the 
Women’s City Club. The Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club is organizing for a 
‘anvass to sell a quota of season tickets. 
_ In addition the orchestra management 

issuing a publication entitled Cleve- 
and Orchestra Notes. The first issue 
carried on the cover page a statement 
by Newton D. Baker, ex-Secretary of 
ar, a member of the executive commit- 

of the Musical Arts Association 
‘hich sponsors the orchestra. 

There will be sixteen pairs of con- 
certs by the Cleveland Symphony in 
Masonic Temple during the season on 
hursday evenings and Saturday after- 
hoons. The orchestra will also give 
‘Welve popular concerts on Sunday 
afternoons and four Friday afternoon 


Vy 





oncerts for children, all in Masonic 

Temple. A. B. 

Kindler Back from Europe to Make 
Long Tour 

_ Hans Kindler, ’cellist, has just re- 

‘eae d from a summer in Europe, where 


was offered several engagements by 


Willem Mengelberg as soloist with his 
Tcehestra. Mr. Kindler was unable to 
rane these appearances because of early 

tes 


hi to be filled in this country. Among 
“IS engagements for this season he will 


count appearances as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the Detroit 
Symphony; New York appearances as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
in joint recital with Mme. Matzenauer, 
in one of the Beethoven Association’s 
concerts and at one of the Biltmore musi- 
cales; and recitals in Washington, D. C.; 
Pittsburgh, Scranton, Sewickley, Lan- 
caster, Bethlehem, Germantown, Union- 
town, Reading and Beaver Falls, Pa.; 
Chicago and Evanston, Ill.; Milwaukee 
and Ripon, Wis.; St. Louis and Belton, 
Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Austin, Dallas and 


Galveston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Bridgeport, Gonn., and Philadelphia, 


where he will be heard five times. 





Frederic Warren Secures Soloists for 
Third Ballad Concert Season 


‘Among the artists who will be heard 
during the third season of ballad con- 
certs under the direction of Frederic 
Warren are Marguerita Sylva, Charlotte 
Maconda, and Arthur Shattuck, besides 
many of the singers of past seasons, in- 
cluding Olga Warren and Ruano Bogi- 
slav. The series will open at the Selwyn 
Theater on Jan. 8. 





Cortot to Return in 1922-23 Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 3.—Alfred Cortot 
will return to America during the 1922- 
23 season under Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, which management has 
already directed three transcontinental 


tours of the French pianist. Twenty- 
eight options have been taken up for 
appearances during Mr. Cortot’s stay 
here, from Nov. 1, 1922, to May 1, 1923. 
Returning to France last May after a 
series of appearances in this country, 
Mr. Cortot commenced his European 
tour on May 26. He spent two months 
in England and one in France and gave 
fifteen concerts in Spain, ten in Bel- 
gium, six in Holland, seven in Portugal, 
four in Switzerland, and ten in Italy; 
in all, 112 concerts in six months. 


THURSDAY MORNING CLUB 
OPENS ROANOKE SEASON 








Plans Include Concerts for Sick—Two 
New Teachers Join Faculty 
of Hollins College 


ROANOKE, VA., Oct. 3.—Charles K. 
Findley, ’cellist, a member of the Detroit 
Symphony, appeared with success at the 
Thursday Morning Music Club’s first 
professional concert for members at the 
Thurman & Boone Music Salon. Louise 
P. Findley of Buena Vista, Va., was the 
accompanist and assistant artist, and 
proved to be an accomplished soloist. 

In a concert given at the Catawba 
Sanatorium, under the auspices of the 
Altruistic Committee of the Thursday 
Morning Music Club, the program was 
given by Mrs. John Trout, soprano; 
Anna Michael, contralto, and Rialto Or- 
chestra, conducted by Francis J. Good- 
man. Mrs. Ernest Baldwin and Bessie 
Rust were accompanists. This is the 
first of a series of concerts to be given 
at the Catawba and Mount Regis Sana- 
toriums. 

Two new names are prominent in the 
music faculty at Hollins College this 
year. Harold E. Owen will be the 
teacher of theory of music and violin, 
succeeding H. H. Fuchs who has accepted 
the directorship of music at Bessie Tift 
College, Forsyth, Ga. Mr. Owen is a 
Mus.B. of Syracuse University, and stu- 
died composition under Dr. W. Berwald, 
violin under Conrad L. Becker, and piano 
under Joseph Seiten, a _ pupil of 
Leschetizky. Marian E. Starkweather, 
in charge of the department of public 
school music, has also joined the Hollins 
faculty, and will teach piano. She is a 
graduate of the Institute of Music Peda- 
gogy of Northampton, Mass., and of the 
Troy Conservatory. 

A new quartet comprising Annie N. 
Jett, soprano and director; Mrs. Robert 
Hatcher, contralto; R. K. Williams, 
tenor, and Holland E. Persinger, bass, 
with Mrs. M. P. Kinnier as organist, 
appeared for the first time at Trinity 
Methodist Church on Sunday, Sept. 18. 

Gordon H. Baker, director of the choir 
of Christ Episcopal Church, announces 
a series of musical services to be given 
on the second Sunday night of each 
month. G. H. B. 





Lefebvre’s “Judith” to Be Performed at 
Worcester 


WoRCESTER, MAss., Oct. 4.—Le- 
febvre’s Biblical work “Judith” will be 
performed by the Worcester Société 
Philharmonique next spring, on Mid- 
Lent Sunday. Dr. J. Adelard Harpin, 
the conductor, hopes to have nearly 500 
voices for the production—a choir larger 
than that of the Worcester Festival— 
and proposes to engage three French op- 
era stars from the Metropolitan or Chi- 
cago companies for the leading solo 
roles. 


Rozsi Varady, Last 
Pupil of Popper, to 
Give N. Y. Recital 








Rozsi Varady, Hungarian ’Cellist 


Rozsi Varady, a young Hungarian 
cellist who will make her American 
début at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Oct. 15, was the first girl to win an 
Artist’s Diploma at the Académie Royale 
in Budapest, where she received the 
greater part of her musical education. 
At the Académie, Miss Varady was the 
last pupil of the famous ’cellist and com- 
poser, David Popper. She later studied 
in Berlin with Hugo Becker and has giv- 
en concerts through Europe. Among the 
distinctions which have come to her is 
a decoration from the International Red 
Cross. 





National Opera Company of America to 
Make First Appearance in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 3.—The National 
Opera Company of America, incorporated 
in New York, announces through its 
secretary, Willett E. Dentinger, that the 
company will make its début in Balti- 
more on Oct. 27. The initial perform- 
ance will be given under the auspices of 
the Baltimore Press Club in honor of the 
visiting mayors and members of the “ 
ciety for Municipal Improvements. 
cast will include Lola DeMorville, H 


Alberts, Hortense Dorvalle, Har 
Hindermyer, Henri Scott, And 
Sarto and Andrew Schneider. A cho 


of 100 voices will assist in presentin; 
miscellaneous operatic program at 
Lyric. The headquarters of the compauy 
are at Whitestone, Long Island. Charles 
A. Kaiser is the president and art direc- 
tor. F. C. B. 


New Teacher for Miami Conservatory 


MIAMI, FLA., Oct. 1.—Bertha M. 
Foster, director of the new conservatory 
which is to be opened here on Oct. 17, 
has announced the addition of Edna 
Burnside to the piano faculty. Miss 
Burnside, a graduate and post-graduate 
of the Johnson Conservatory in Minne- 
apolis, has been established in the East 
for the past five years. She will direct 
the choral work at the conservatory. 
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vocal gifts disclosed brilliancy and splendid range, rich low tones, and a well 
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camp on Mount Baldy, is conducting a 
class in appreciation at his studios. Ethel 
Willard Putnam and Clarence E. Krin- 
bill have also opened their studios for the 
fall term after a month spent in the 
northern part of the State. ; 





WIcHITA, KAN.—Mrs. Ruth Ingram 
Andrews, soprano, sang at the Wichita 
Theater in a feature prologue to “The 
Old Nest.” ‘+ es 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Clarion Male 
Quartet of Hartford gave a concert at 
Wildwood with Mr. Scott, baritone, as 
soloist. Olive Lamoy assisted with read- 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Alfred T. Mason, 
organist of the First Congregational 
Church, gave his first organ recital of 
the season Sept. 20. He was assisted by 
James €. Morton, tenor. 

* * * 

MONTREAL, CAN.—Dr. Duncan Mce- 
Kenzie, formerly director of music in the 
high schools, Montreal, and lecturer in 
McGill Conservatory, has been appointed 
director of music in the high schools of 
Toronto. Pe oe 


SAN AUGUSTINE, TEX.—Mrs. Odessa 
Ludwig Cone, pianist, of Strasburg, Va., 
gave a recital recently at the San Au- 
gustine Opera liouse. She was assisted 
by Kendrick Ludwig, tenor, and Mrs. 
Saunders, violinist. 

* * + 

CuIcaGo.—Carolyn Willard, pianist, 
presented a young pupil, Emily Barrett, 
in recital at her studio in the Fine Arts 
Building. Miss Barrett, who is only ten 
years old, played in unusual style for 
such a youthful performer. 

* 


ELBERON, N. J.—Corinne Morgan 
Welsh, contralto, has as her guest 
her sister, Margaret Welsh, mezzo-so- 
prano, of Columbus, Ohio. They are now 
at Miss Welsh’s country place here and 
will later motor to Atlantic City. 

* * * 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Music contests 
were a feature of the Eastern States 
Exposition held here Sept. 17. More 
than a dozen organizations from ten 
states, including bands and _ juvenile 
orchestras, entered the competition. 

* * * 


BESSEMER, ALA.—The City of Besse- 
mer has organized a chorus of fifty 
voices for the coming pageant for the 
Birmingham Semi-Centennial scheduled 
for Oct. 25. Prominent musicians in 
Bessemer will appear at this celebration. 

* 


AMHERST, Mass.—Mrs. A. B. Beau- 
mont, soprano; Laura Hatch, contralto, 
Harlan Worthley, tenor, and Charles R. 
Vinten, bass, will comprise the quartet 
leading the vested choir of fifty voices 
at the First Congregational Church this 


year. ae 


DAVENPORT, IowA, Oct. 3.—Mary Joyce 
Powelankey of Muscatine, dramatic so- 
prano, will leave soon on a concert tour 
under the management of James Hawley 
of Chicago, and appear at Pittsburgh, 
Omaha, St. Louis, Chicago and Des 
Moines. 

oa ~ ok 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—The Beaux 
Arts Club, recently organized by musi- 
cians and music lovers, is seeking a list 
of visiting artists for the season. Ap- 
pearances will be in the Camden Theater, 
which has the largest seating capacity 
in the city. 

* * * 

York, Pa.—Margaret Catherine Har- 
baugh, a prominent pianist of this city, 
who for the past nine years has been 
organist of Emmanuel Reformed Church, 
was married on Sept. 29 to H. Danner 
Chronister, musical critic for a local 
newspaper. 

* * 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—New members 
of the faculty of the Mason School of 
Music are Lena Haviland, piano; Carrie 
Barbour Lowry, piano; Willard Tallen- 
tire, violin; Alderson Mowbray, piano: 
Jeanette MacPhail, languages, and 
Vivian Mae Norris, arts and crafts. 

* * * 


MARSHALL, TEX.—The Monday Music 
Club of Marshall has decided to admit 
males as associate members. A junior 
club has also been organized and will 
be trained in club work. Plartis are under 
way for the second music festival in the 
spring, a movement fostered by the club. 

. 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—Abby de Avirett, 
who has returned from a summer vaca- 
tion spent with Mrs. de Avirett at their 





FAIRMONT, W. VA.—One of the early 
recitals of the season was given by 
piano pupils of Mrs. Grace Ammons. 
Those appearing were Hattie Tennant, 
Billie Tennant, Romaine McCoy, May 
Gump, Gladys Moore, Blendine Watson, 
Mary Sturm, Roxie Wilson, Mildred 
Williams, Dollie Tennant, and Georgie 
Yost. 

* * x 

CAMDEN, N. J.—At two _ concerts 
given here by the United States 
Marine Band, conducted by William H. 
Santelmann, the music as played was 
transmitted by wireless to all points 
within a radius of 400 miles. The Cooper 
and Homeopathic Hospitals were each 
equipped with a magnavox, and the 
patients thus heard both programs. 

* 


CUMBERLAND, Mp.—Local musicians 
have organized a music civb with Mrs. 
J. W. Avirett Thomas as temporary 
chairman. Mrs. Charles W. Donnelly 
and Marguerite Witwer are actively in- 
terested in the association. Active mem- 
bership is open to local musicians, with 
associate memberships available for 
those not actively identified in musical 
work. 

” 7 * 

SEATTLE, WasH.—The first pupil 
heard here this season was Elise Fields, 
eleven-year-old pianist, who was in- 
troduced by Vertrez Brougham Gillette 
at a recital, and played three groups. 
Bernice Hanot and Arthur Stapp, violin 
pupils of the Stapp School of Music, as- 
sisted. A young singer, Sydney Laur- 
ence Dixon, appeared at two meetings 
of the Seattle Teachers’ Institute. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. L. H. Hurlburt- 
Edwards of the Oregon Conservatory of 
Music, furnished a most enjoyable musi- 
cal program at the annual meeting of 
the Illinois State Society at Hotel 
Portland on Sept. 13. The two young 
daughters of Drs. William and Julia 
Winkler, Dorothy and Mabel, opened the 
program. Kenneth Stout, Ruth Condit 
and Evelyn Dalzell also participated. 


GADSDEN, ALA.—Lucile Nadler, pian- 
ist, and her sister, Charlotte Nadler, vio- 
linist, appeared at Gadsden Theater 
under the auspices of the Gadsden Music 
Study Club, playing Handel’s Sonata in 
D and a miscellaneous program. They 
have been studying for the past three 
years in New York, where Miss Lucile 
Nadler was a pupil of Hagerman, and 
her sister a pupil of Alexander Bloch. 

* * *” 

YorK, Pa.—George H. Clark, for three 
years organist and choirmaster of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, is to leave this 
city the middle of October to assume a 
similar post in Grace Church, Chicago. 
Before coming to this city Mr. Clark 
directed the music in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Lock Haven, Pa., and since his 
association with St. John’s here the mu- 
sic in that church has reached a high 
standard. 

* * . 

BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Edith Strange, 
teacher of piano and pipe-organ, has re- 
turned to Bellingham after spending the 
summer studying with E. Robert 
Schmitz, French pianist, and Calvin 
Brainard Cady, both of whom have been 
guest teachers at the Cornish School of 
Music, Seattle. Catherine Wade Smith, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Jacob Smith, 
has won the Leon Sametini scholarship 
for a year’s violin study under Sametini 
at the Chicago Musical College. 

* 


MONTGOMERY, ALA—The executive 
committee of the Junior Choral Club, at 
a meeting at the home of the club’s direc- 
tor, Mrs. E. E. Cobb, decided to begin a 
campaign to double the number of names 
on the membership roll. The motto of 
the club is to “make good music popular 
and popular music good, for after all 
popular music is only familiar music.” 
When the club was organized three 
months ago, there were fifteen charter 
— It now has a membership of 


CuHICAGO.—Adolph Weidig of the 
faculty of the American Conservatory 
has been awarded the W. W. Kimball 
Compauy prize of $100 offered by the 
Chicago Madrigal Club for the best 
choral composition submitted in its nine- 
teenth annual competition. Mr. Weidig’s 
work*was a setting of the poem “Sing 
Again, My Heart,” by Samuel Richard 
Gaines, and will be sung at the concert 


“of the Madrigal Club on March 16. The 


judges were Walter Spry, John W. Nor- 
ton, and D. A. Clippinger. 
* * * 


San Jose, Cau.—G. T. Mathews of 
the University High School, Oakland, 
Cal., has been appointed to succeed 
Darrell Sedgewick, who resigned from 
the music department of the San Jose 
High School. Mr. Mathews, who will 
have charge of the band and orchestra 
work in both the high and elementary 
schools of the city, has had thirteen 
years’ experience in public school music. 
Cleo Parmalee returns to the music de- 
partment of the High School after a 
year spent in commercial work. 


* * * 


ALBANY, OreE.— Announcement has 
just been made that because of serious 
illness Professor Loring, who was to 
have been the new director of the Albany 
College Conservatory of Music, will not 
be able to assume his post this fall. The 
president of the college has secured 
Prof. Arthur Lydell of Chicago to fill the 
vacancy. The new instructor in voice is 
Lenore Regina Schultz, a graduate of the 
Northwest University school of music. 
During the past year she has been teach- 
ing at Burlington, Iowa. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Before a large audi- 
ence Gladys Foster, a young pianist, ap- 
peared in recital recently at the Lincoln 
High School Auditorium and played 
compositions by Chopin, Beethoven, 
Liszt and Tchaikovsky with good tech- 
nique and expression. This little girl is 
twelve years of age and a pupil of Mrs. 
Ethel Barksdale-Warner. Assisting on 
the program were Harold Moore, bari- 
tone, and Mignon Hawks, violinist. Lois 
New and Ruth Peterson, also pupils of 
Mrs. Warner, were the accompanists. 

* * * 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—At the first 
concert given by Westminster College 
musical faculty, Miss Davies, pianist, 
played numbers by MacDowell, Korngold 
and Palmgren; Miss Buriff was heard in 
songs by Schaefer, Leam, Saint-Saéns, 
Foster, Land and Spross, and Mr. Hardi- 
man, violinist, gave violin solos by 
Wieniawski, Cui, Massenet and Paul 
Jeun. The Sugarhouse Branch of the 
Danyes-Beebe Music Company has in- 
augurated a series of Saturday night 
concerts. These will last one hour, and 
leading artists are to appear. 

7 * * 


York, Pa.—The piano pupils of Grace 
May Mundorf were heard in recital re- 
cently. Assisting in the program was 
Mrs. Ruth Ring, soprano. The following 
took part in the program: Mary Gun- 
drum, Lizette Selp, Franklin Eyster, 
Frances Mundorf, Helen Gundrum, 
Gladys Kline, Justine Briggs, William 
Eyster, Paul Shoff, Maxine Burg, 
Beatrice Brown, Ethel Burg, Evelyn 
Seip, Mary Agnes McCleary, Evelyn 
Anstine, Mary Birchall, Esther Hart- 
mann, Lenora Wolf, Mary Brillinger, 
Esther Sonneman and Ethel Hartman. 

” * ” 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Herbert Strout, 
pianist and teacher, gave a recital at 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Strout, contralto. Num- 
bers by Rubenstein, Schubert, Sinding 
and Guilmant were given. A large audi- 
ence attended. The Wednesday After- 
noon Club has announced a series of ten 
concerts for the season. Several lead- 
ing artists have been engaged, and the 
club members will appear in numerous 
musicales. The committee in charge of 
the programs includes Mrs. Henry L. 
Bishop, Jessie Hawley, Mary L. Peck, 
Mrs. DeVer H. Warner and Mrs. Louis 
Snyder. Mrs. H. C. Ives is president. 

* ~ ~ 


EUGENE, ORE.—The school of music 
of the University of Oregon was com- 
pletely housed in its new building on the 
southern edge of the campus when the 
fall term opened recently. All the 
offices, studios and practice rooms were 
ready for occupancy. Four new mem- 
bers have been added to the faculty. 
John B. Seifert, tenor, will be assistant 
professor of voice; Ronald Reid, formerly 
with Muskingum College, Ohio, will take 
the place of Aurora Potter, who is now 
studying in New York. He will be as- 
sistant instructor of piano. Laura 


——— 
Tescgner will be instructor in ’ce||, 3); 
Beulah Clark will be instructor ir. 4,,, 

* * * ; 


New HAVEN, CONN.—Marion | y),. 
chairman of the program commi‘:¢ of 
the St. Ambrose Society, announ .< ; 
brilliant program for the season The 
first public performance will be g \¢y ;, 
October, and will be devoted to works },, 
modern composers. Marjorie \ j}\o,, 
will be in charge of the Christma, p,,. 
gram, which will be devoted to sacred 
music. The Schubert Club of Stainfo,, 
Conn., will be guests at the Jina, 
meeting, and later in the year the .” 
ciety will celebrate its twenty-fifth an); 
versary. Programs will be arran::e4 },. 
Belle Leper Slater, Mrs. Willis S. Ling. 
and Mrs. Eric Palmer. Mrs. George } 
McLean is president of the society. 1), 
concerts will be given at the Hote! Ty, 
and at Center Church. 

* * * 

York, Pa.—“Origin and Developme); 
of the Opera” was the subject cons idere: 
at the first meeting of the Matinee \). 
sical Club. Mrs. Alma Shive Wheel; 
led the disecvssion, in which works o 
the earlier operatic composers were cop. 
sidered. Arias of Carissimi and Piceinyj. 
and one or two numbers from moder) 
operas, were given by Romaine Spangle;. 
Hilda Lichtenberger, Margaret Mundorf. 
and the Rev. C. C. Bailey. A piano due; 
was played by Mary Bond Rehmeyer an 
May Brodbeck, and a piano solo by Grace 
Zeigler. The Orpheus Male Quartet- 
comprising Harry Andrews, Ralph (ar- 
rett, Lloyd Wheeler and Charles Long— 
opened its season with a miscellaneous 
program before an audience of nearly 
2000. Adam Hamme was the accom- 
panist and piano soloist, and Bryan 
Senft, the reader. 

* * * 

RICHMOND, IND.—Results of the first 
scholarship contests instituted by the 
music school of Earlham College are an- 
nounced as follow by the director, 
Samuel B. Garton. Piano: Liela Giege), 
Lafayette, Ind.; Edna Copeland, Paoli, 
Ind., and Lois Craig, Chicago. Voice: 
Russell Thornburg, Urbana, Ohio, ani 
Katherine Haviland, Amesbury, Mass. 
A partial scholarship was awarded to 
Helen Ross, Portland. Mrs. Grace 
Porterfield Polk, of Indianapolis, and 
Mrs. F. W. Krueger and Ruth Peltz, of 
Richmond, as judges, assisted Mr. Gar- 
ton. Winners of the scholarships are 
entitled to a year’s work in the school, 
made up of two lessons a week. The 
contests will be held annually, and any 
high school graduate is eligible. The 
school has opened for the new term with 
the largest enrollment in its history. 

* * * 


WIcHITA, KAN.—Juvenile pupils of 
Mrs. Goldie Murray Petrie gave a pian 
recital in the chapel of the Masonic 
Home. Those who appeared were: Jean 
Ardis Solter, Geraldine Rich, Lois 
Ogden, Mary Elizabeth Tippen, Dorothy 
Morse, Helen Hutchinson, Barbara Jane 
Lindley, Helen Rounsevell, June Kauff- 
man, Mildred Craig, Ruthelma Rumbold, 
Winifred Proffit, Lois Leonard, Dorothy 
Foulke, Dorothy Knowles, Ruth Fisher, 
Corinne Castle, Nellie Bowman, Vera 
Sloan, Irene Downs, Irene Snow. Mrs. 
Petrie’s class of boys also gave a recital, 
the following appearing: Robert Buck- 
ham, Maurice Martin, Kenneth Breese. 
Robert Ogden, Reece Henderson, George 
Hayes, Arthur Remer, Chester W000, 
Lawrence Smith, Roy Best, Ralph Best, 
Lovis Schnucker, John Wenzel, Ralph 
Murray, Cecil Sexson, Seward Grider. 

k * * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The following 
pupils of Mrs. J. D. Foster, teacher 
dancing, recently took part in an enter: 
tainment given by the White Cross: 
Elizabeth Barger, Isabel Clark, Georginé 
Schoolfield, Ann McClanahan, Eleanor 
May, Virginia Baird, and Virginia J)av' 
Edina Manuel, a pupil of Ruth St. Dens 
and formerly of the Russian Bai'et. 
made her initial appearance in Charie> 
ton recently in a 
ment. Her work made a marked impre~ 
sion. Miss Manuel is to assist Mrs 
Foster with her teaching. Linco! 
Junior High School has prospects ©! 3! 
unusually good school orchestra. Th’ 
school has been very active, musical): 
in past years. In addition to the orche> 
tra, the chorus will continue its wo! 
McClure’s Band of this city, was heat 
during the State Convention of *'** 
here in a well selected and excellen™) 
played concert program. This banc, 0" 
of the oldest and best-known in 
State, was selected as the official ©o” 
vention band. Mrs. Edith C. Brinto" 
soprano, was very well received in se’ 
eral songs given at Luna Park recently: 
Mrs. Brinton’s work was admit able. 
Alderson Mowbray. provided exce''€ 
accompaniments. 
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Er 
GESCHEIDT PUPILS ON TOURS 
Hazel Drury, soprano, and Albert 


Erler, bass, have returned from their 
tours in Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 
Both are artist pupils of Adelaide 


Gescheidt. Miss Drury, who is only 
twenty-one years old, has been soloist 
at St. James Episcopal Church in Brook- 
lyn for the past year. She has also 
been soloist at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Englewood, N. J., and is now 
soloist at the Church of the Puritans in 
New York City. In July she was en- 
gaged for an eleven weeks tour as Mabel 
in “Pirates of Penzance.” She will be 
heard in concert this season. Mr. Erler 
is soloist at the Third Presbyterian 
Church of Newark, N. J. In July he was 
engaged to tour in “Pinafore,” and be- 
fore his season of eleven weeks was 
finished he was singing the two rdéles of 
the Boatswain and Dick Deadeye. He 
also will be heard in concert this sea- 
son. Bessie Gregory, contralto, an- 
other pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, has 
just completed a tour of Maryland, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, with the 
Galaxy Quartet. Miss Gregory is re- 
suming her work as soloist at the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Summit, N. J., 
and at Temple Beth Elolim in New York. 





ENGAGEMENTS FOR KLIBANSKY 
PUPILS 


Sergei Klibansky announces several 
new engagements for his pupils. Eliza- 
beth Starr, who is the vocal instructor 
at Ouceus College in Charlotte, N. C, 


is to be director of the Tenth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church Choir, and Vivian 
Strong Hart is to sing for two weeks at 
the Strand Theater in Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Weed will be the soloist at a con- 
cert given in Tarrytown, N. Y., at the 
Philips Manor Club on Oct. 8. Virginia 
Rea has been engaged for a concert tour 
through the West and Pacific Coast and 
Betsy Lane Shepherd for a tour through 
Texas and the Northwest. Elmer Dietz 
and Florence Eckert gave a highly suc- 
cessful concert in Akron, Ohio, and 
Katherine Rice was cordially received in 
Olympic, Wash. Ruth Pearcy just re- 
turned from a successful concert tour 
ree extended to the West and Pacific 
oast. 





PUPIL OF A. Y. CORNELL TO SING AT 
TOWN HALL 


Ethel Clark, coloratura soprano, a 
pupil of A. Y. Cornell, is to give a re- 
cital at Town Hall in November. Miss 


Clark was recently heard in a successful 
program at the Curtis Lyceum, St. 
George, S. I. Beulah Duncan, soprano, 
who came from Waco, Tex., to attend 
Mr. Cornell’s Summer School at Round 
Lake, has been engaged as soloist at 
the First M. E. Church of Hoboken, 
N\.J. She will continue her studies with 
Mr. Cornell in New York during the 
‘coming season. Effie Fowler Klein, so- 
prano, who has been soloist at the 
Church of the Incarnation in Brooklyn, 
las resigned from this position to be- 
‘ome head of the vocal department at 
Durham College of Music, Durham, N. C. 





SCHOEN-RENE PUPILS SECURE 
ENGAGEMENTS IN GERMANY 


yy the following singers who attended 
Mme. Schoen-René’s master classes last 
“ason in New York and this summer in 
Berlin, have received opera engagements 
i Germany: Inez Chandler, lyric so- 
Prano, for Hannover-Gotsinger; Stella 
Seligman (Bonard), contralto, who will 
®0 to the twin-city opera houses of Bar- 
nen-Elberfeld; Bennet Challis, as lead- 
ing baritone for Breslau; Robert Parker, 
‘erolc baritone, for guest appearances 
. Germany at Wotan, Hagen, Hans 
imag ete. Mme. Schoen-René was to 
fave for this country on Oct. 1 and 


Dans to open her master classes here 
Oct. 15. 





OPENING MUSICALE AT ZIEGLER 
INSTITUTE 


mene opening musicale at the Ziegler 
nie eute, Inc., was given on the eve- 
8 of Oct. 4. Anna E. Ziegler made 
© Opening address, and the musical 
rogram presented James Snedden Weir, 
’titone, and Jeanne Honore V. Dyck, so- 
Prano Mr. Weir had two solo groups, 
ith numbers by Handel, Schubert, Hat- 


ton, Dvorak, Giordani, Dupare and Wag- 
ner. Dyck’s songs were by Jane Veiu, 
Delibes and Arditi, and she also gave the 
aria from “Louise.” The two singers 
joined in a duet from “Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” The next musicale at the Insti- 
tute is to be given on Oct. 18. 





PATTERSON PUPIL SINGS AT SHIP’S 
CONCERT 


On her return journey from Europe, 
Estelle Leask, a pupil of Elizabeth Kelso 


Patterson, sang at the ship’s concert. She 
gave four song-groups. Among her 
numbers were “Irish Weather” by Ho- 
berg. The lyric was written by Mrs. 
Leask, and the song is dedicated to Miss 
Patterson. Ata recital at the Patterson 
studios on Oct. 8, Tilly Hughes, a Welsh 
contralto, who has been studying with 
orale since last spring, will be 
eard. 





MAE D. MILLER OPENS STUDIO 


Owing to the increase in the number 
of her New York pupils, Mae D. Miller, 
soprano and vocal teacher, has opened a 
studio of her own at 47 West Sixty- 
eighth Street and will now be permanent- 
ly located in New York. Instead of com- 
ing to New York from Allentown, Pa., 
to give lessons, as she did formerly, 
Miss Miller will go from New York to 
— to teach there three days each 
week. 





RAINS TO CONTINUE PRIVATE 
TEACHING 


Although he will be associated this 
season with the Institute of Musical Art, 
of which Frank Damrosch is the director, 
Leon Rains will continue his work with 
his private pupils in singing. In fact, 
as Mr. Rains will teach only two days 
a week at the Institute, most of his 
work will be done at his residence studio, 
this season as last. 





FRANKLIN CANNON BEGINS SEASON 


Franklin Cannon, pianist and teacher, 
began his season of private instruction 
and a limited number of master classes 
at his studio in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 1. 
Mr. Cannon is offering a “tone-tech- 
nique” course especially for the pianist 
whose time for self-development is 
limited. 





NIKOLA ZAN IN NEW STUDIO 


Nikola Zan, baritone, has opened his 
new studio at 168 West Fifty-eighth 
Street. Mr. Zan is arranging to present 
his voice pupils in a series of studio 
recitals during the winter. 





ROGERS PUPIL ENGAGED BY CHURCH 


A pupil of Francis Rogers, Floyd 
Daggett, has been engaged as tenor in 
the solo quartet of the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn. The bass, Ray- 
mond Freemantle, is also a pupil of 
Mr. Rogers. 





ALTMAN PUPIL OBTAINS POSITION 


A pupil of Elenore Altman, pianist, is 
teaching at the Lake Forest Music 
School, Lake Forest, Ill. This is Helen 
Reichert, who has been studying with 
Miss Altman for three years past. 





NEW RIDER-KELSEY STUDIO 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano and 
teacher of singing, has opened a new 
studio at 122 East Thirty-seventh Street. 
She has many new pupils this season. 





RIKER REOPENS CLASSES 


Franklin Riker, tenor, composer and 
teacher of singing, has returned from a 
vacation in the Adirondacks and has re- 
opened his studios. 





NEW STUDIO FOR ADOLPH SCHMIDT 


A new private studio has been opened 
by Adolph Schmidt, violinist, in Car- 
negie Hall. Mr. Schmidt will continue 
his work as a member of the faculty 
of the New York American Conservatory 
of Music. 





SALZEDO TO RESUME TEACHING 
Carlos Salzedo is to resume teaching 


on Oct. 18. He will again give private 
lessons and will have harp ensemble 
classes. 


Music of Many Nations in Springfield 
Chromatic Club’s Program _ 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Oct. 1.—The 
Chromatic Club’s officers for the year 
are: Mrs. Ralph Warner, president; 
Mrs. Raymond MacKenzie, secretary; 
Mrs. Howard King, treasurer; Mrs. Le- 
roy Cushman, Mrs. Paul Pitkin, Jr., and 
Mrs. Ralph Warner, program commit- 
tee. The program, with the hostesses, 
‘as been arranged as follows: Miscel- 
laneous concert, Oct. 13, Mrs. Ralph 
Warner, Edgewood Avenue,’ Long- 
meadow; Russian music, Oct. 26, Mrs. 
Raymond MacKenzie, Firglade Avenue; 
German music, Nov. 9, Mrs. W. E. 
Faulkner, Castle Street; French mu- 
sic, Nov. 23, Mrs. W. C. Hamilton, Rog- 
ers Avenue, West Springfield; Italian 
music, Dec. 7, Mrs. Howard King, Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue; Christmas music, 
Dec. 21, Mrs. Paul Pitkin, Churchill 
Street; Polish music, Jan. 11, Mrs. Le- 
roy Cushman, Firglade Avenue; music 
of sixteenth, seventeenh and eighteenth 
centuries, Jan. 25, Mrs. Faulkner; mod- 
ern music, Feb. 8, Mrs. Hamilton; 
Scandinavian music, Feb. 22, Mrs. King; 
English music, March 8, Mrs. Pitkin; 
Easter music, March 27, Mrs. MacKen- 
zie; American music, April 5, Mrs. 
Warner; miscellaneous program, April 
19, Mrs. Cushman. Papers will be read 
by the hostesses. 


PASSED AWAY 


Don Rafael Mitjana 


® srockHoLM, Sept. 23.—In this city, 
while discharging his duties as Minister 
of Spain to Sweden, there died last 
month Don Rafael Mitjana y Gordon, 
a man who dedicated the leisure mo- 
ments of his brilliant career as a diplo- 
mat to music, and both as a composer 
and musicologist, followed in the foot- 
steps of his friend and teacher Felipe 
Pedrell. At a time when musical criti- 
cism in Spain was in the hands of a few 
individuals who could not even read a 
simple lesson in solfeggio, Mitjana was 
writing admirable and authoritative re- 
views in “La Epoca” of Madrid. The 
list of valuable monographs he published, 
works which are essential to any more 
profound study of Spanish music, is long. 
They include: “Sobre Juan del Encina, 
Misico y Poeta,” “La Musica Contempo- 
ranea en Espafia y Felipe Pedrell,” “El 
Maestro Rodriguez de Ledesma y Sus 
Lamentaciones de Semana _ Santa,” 
“Cincuenta y Cuatro Canciones 
Espanoles del Siglo XVI,” “Cancionero 
de Upsala” (a fruit of his Swedish re- 
searches, as is his critical and descrip- 
tive catalog of the Royal Library at Up- 
sala) “Don Fernando de las Infantas, 
Tedlogo y Miusico,” and ‘Estudios sobre 
Algunos Miusicos Espafioles del Siglo 
XVI.” Foreign critical opinion has al- 
ways recognized Mitjana’s great services 
to the art, and he was entrusted with the 
contribution to the “Encyclopedie de la 
Musique du Conservatoire de Paris” 
covering Spain. Julio Gomez, the dis- 
tinguished Spanish music critic, declares 
that Mitjana, at various times before his 
death, had expressed a desire that his 
large and valuable collection of musical 
books pass into the possession of some 
public library, in order that it might 
be generally useful. 

















Princess Pauline Metternich 


VIENNA, Oct. 2.—Princess Pauline 
Metternich, widow of Princé Richard 
Metternich who was Austrian Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Napoleon III died 
on Sept. 28, in this city, in her eighty- 
fifth year. Princess Metternich, who 
was the daughter of the Hungarian 
noble, Count Moriz Sandor, was a life- 
long patron of~ music and herself a 
talented musician. She was an intimate 
friend of Richard Wagner during his 
Paris days and it was through her in- 
fluence that “Tannhauser” was first 
given at the Paris Opéra. She is re- 
ported to have said, when leaving that 
historic performance: “Paris is hissing 
at Wagner to-day, but in twenty-five 
years they will acclaim him enthusias- 
tically.” She was the organizer of most 
of the musical entertainments at the 
Tuilleries and St. Cloud. 





Vincenzo Valente 


NAPLES, Sept. 17.—On the eve of the 
annual song-fest held recently at Pie- 
digrotta, Vincenzo Valente, composer of 
numerous songs owing their popularity 
to that gathering, died in this city. Mr. 
Valente’s songs, though popular in char- 
acter, were of the better sort and were 
widely sung. He spent a few years in 
Marseilles as a professor of music and 


In Bovton Studio 


Boston, Oct. 1. 
Theodore Schroeder, vocal instructor 
and coach, recently returned to his 
studio in the Pierce Building, after a 
summer in the woods of Maine. Mr. 
Schroeder’s master class was held this 
year at Lee, Me. He returns with his 
teaching periods all filled. During the 
winter he will bring forward singers at 
the Copley-Plaza. One of his recitals 
will comprise many new compositions by 
American composers. 








Raymond Havens, pianist, arrived in 
New York last Sunday on board the Fin- 
land after a summer spent in European 
travel. He will resume his teaching 
here next week. His fall concert tour 
will open with a recital in Town Hall, 
New York City, next month. In No- 
vember he will give a recital in Chicago. 





| oe ae 
orchestral conductor. His opera, “I 
Granatieri” had a tremendous success 


throughout Italy and he also composed 
two operettas which have not yet been 
performed. By a curious coincidence 
his funeral took place while the Piedi- 
grotta celebration of this year was in 
progress. 


Fred W. Flint 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Sept. 30.—F red 
W. Flint, prominent in music in this 
part of the State, and Socialist candi- 
date for coroner, dropped dead in Cres- 
cent Park on the evening of Sept. 24, 
shortly after making a political speech. 
Mr. Flint was born in Port Henry, N. Y.., 
in 1876, and spent six years in Europe 
studying the violin. On his return, he 
opened the Flint Conservatory in this 
city. He had been in poor health since 
an attack of influenza in 1918. 


Helen Axe Brown-Stephens 


VALPARAISO, IND., Oct. 1—Helen Axe 
Brown-Stephens, soprano and teacher of 
voice in Valparaiso, and a member of 
the faculty of the voice department of 
the American Conservatory, Chicago, 
died here on Sept. 22. Mrs. Stephens 
was the daughter of Henry Brown, 
president of Valparaiso University. 
Mrs. Stephens appeared frequently in 
recitals, and was known for her musi- 
cianly qualities and capable teaching. 








Enrico Scognamillo 


NAPLES, Oct. 2.—Enrico S 
intimate friend of Caruso w 
the tenor’s bedside when he 
August, died here at the Hote 
on Sept. 28. Mr. Scognamillo, origimauy 
a ’cellist, went to America about twenty- 
five years ago and was for a time a 
member of the faculty of the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore. He was 
born in Naples fifty-two years ago and 
he and Caruso were boyhood friends, 
continuing their relations during the 
tenor’s career in New York. 





W. Rhys-Herbert 


CHICAGO, Oct. 3.—W. Rhys-Herbert, 
organist, composer and teacher, resi- 
dent in Minneapolis for many years, died 
here to-day in the West Side Hospital 
after a brief illness. Dr. Rhys-Herbert 
was born in Resolven, Wales, on Oct. 3, 
1868, and came to this country more 
than thirty years ago. His greatest mu- 
sical activity was in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, where he held a prominent 
church position. Mr. Herbert won much 
success with his operettas for amateur 
societies, several of which have become 
very popular. 





C. F. Manglesdorf 


MARSHALL, TeEx., Sept. 30.—C. F. 
Manglesdorf, organist, died recently in 
this city. He was an associate of the 
Royal College of Organists and came to 
Marshall seven years ago, since which 
time he has done much important con- 
structive work for the betterment of 
musical conditions here. He is survived 
by his wife and one child. 





Charles S. Symonds 

Utica, N. Y., Oct. 2.—Charles_ 5S. 
Symonds, president of the Utica City 
National Bank, and known throughout 
the State as a patron of fine arts and 
music, died on Sept. 21. Mr. Symonds 
devoted much of his leisure to the 
promotion of music and was a member 
of several organizations devoted to that 
purpose. 
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Conductor, Returning from 
Europe, Urges  Establish- 
ment of National Conserva- 
tory—Pleads for Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts—Prohibi- 
tion He Describes as Enemy 
of Art—“You Can’t Create 
on Ice Water!” Is His View 


HE future of music in America ac- 

cording to Artur Bodanzky, who re- 
turned last week from Europe, depends 
upon the musical education that children 
get in the schools. Mr. Bodanzky has 
been vitally interested for some years in 
the establishing of a national conserva- 
tory and the appointment of a Minister 
of Fine Arts in the Cabinet in Washing- 
ton, and he hopes that it will not be long 
before these ends are achieved. 


“With regard to music in America,” 
said Mr. Bodanzky, “there is no reason 
why, in time the great American com- 
poser should not come forth, but one must 
have patience. A great deal is said 
about the youth of America as a nation 
without the statements being qualified or 
explained. The important point is that, 
comparatively speaking, only a _ brief 
period has elapsed since the American 
was entirely occupied with a struggle for 
existence against the primeval forest, 
the climate, the Indians, and all that con- 
front settlers in a new country. Liveli- 
hood and the means of getting it were 
the important things, and no _ one 
thought of art. This struggle for home 
making and keeping, became the tradi- 
tion and it still exists. In countries 
where this struggle has been left behind 
a thousand years, the artistic sense has 
developed just as it is in the process of 
doing here. 





Training Must be National 


“It has been said that what is true of 
the race is true of the individual. There- 
fore, if you are to train a race musically, 
you must train the individual, not in 
isolated cases but as a whole. The 
proper way to do this, to my mind, is in 
the school, and it appears as though this 
idea was growing tremendously, and that 
music is being given serious considera- 
tion as a part of the curriculum of the 
public schools all over the country. 

“A national conservatory would be a 
tremendous thing or better still, an en- 
tire musical city like the moving-picture 
city in California. It should be free to 
Americans, and pupils who gain admit- 
tance should be compelled to study for 
ten years. The institution should be na- 
tional as far as the pupils are concerned, 
but international in the matter of teach- 
ers. It would be folly to have only 
American teachers, for students need all 
shades and all kinds of music. Great 
artists in all countries have invariably 
gone away from their homes to study, 
and there is no reason why a composer 
should be less American because he 
studies in Italy or with an Italian com- 
poser at home. 


Fine Arts Department Needed 


“If rich Americans who give money for 
the furtherance of art, music especially, 
would only concentrate instead of spread- 
ing it around the thing could be accom- 
plished in no time. Prizes, for instance 
should be pooled for one big cause. Art 
In any age and in any country, is the 
outcome of too much money. What I 
mean by this is that when there is a 
superfluity of money, a people can give 
its time to developing its mentality. 
Greek art was at its height when Greece 
as a nation was at its height. Art was 
then a part of the state, and the artist 


Training in the School 
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Artur Bodanzky, Who Advocates the Establishment of a National Conservatory 


was the man most honored and not the 
dog that he was considered later. 

“Why has America, one of the great 
and rich nations of the earth, no depart- 
ment of fine arts? Why has Washing- 
ton, the capital of one of the great na- 
tions, no opera house and no symphony 
orchestra? Must it not be because the 
people as a nation are not vitally inter- 
ested in art? And there we come around 
to where we started. Interest ‘the peo- 
ple from their cradles up, and the thing 
is as good as done, but you cannot create 
a longing for music in the soul of those 
who never hear any good music. 


Thinks. Artists Require Stimulants 


“T think prohibition is an enemy of art. 
Now, I don’t mean that an artist must be 
a drunkard, or that he can create only 
when in a state of semi-inebriety, but the 
nervous drain is so severe that a stimu- 
lant is necessary to tide the artist over 
the period of reconstruction. It is weli 
known that. Wagner kept a bottle of 
champagne at his elbow when he was 
composing the second act of ‘Tristan’ and 
yet Wagner was not a drunkard. After 
all you can’t create on ice water! 

“T think there is great promise in 
America, but during the war many 
mediocrities made hay. There was, and 
very properly a boom for the American 
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composer, but much music was tolerated, 
acclaimed even, merely because it was 
American, that really had no significance 
at all. Mediocrity should be suppressed 
no matter what its nationality, just as 
genius should be fostered. Make art, 
and not the individual, the goal. All 
great works of art have been created with 
tears and agony and blood, as well as 
smiles and happiness. You can’t kill 
genius, but you can give it the oppor- 
tunity to develop. 


Heard New Singers in Europe 


‘Music in Europe at present? Well, 
such a lot has been written about it that 
I don’t think I have anything new to add. 
I heard a number of new operas and new 
singers. There are such a lot of these 
youngsters that have come up since the 
war days, and many of them show trem- 
endous promise. I think that when the 
world recovers its equilibrium to a slight 
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s, Declares Bodanzky 
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extent, you will find that the golde: 


of singing has not departed forevey 4. 
so many pessimists seem to think. ha. 
bass-baritone Bender, who is singing ; 
Munich, is a great and versatile a)tist 
He will probably come to the Metroy9)j. 
tan in another year. He is a magnificent 
Ochs in ‘Rosenkavalier.’ In Berlin there 
is a dramatic soprano, Barbara kK np, 
who is marvelous. Wait till you hea; 
her! She made a tremendous impre 

on me in Max Schillings’ work, ‘Monn, 
Lisa.’ Then, in Venice, I heard a splep. 
did tenor named Allabisi, a beautify) 
young robust voice. I wrote Gatt; 
about him at once. I heard also of ap. 
other tenor named Fleta, now at the 
San Carlo in Naples, who, I was ¢ 

is very fine. 


“Of the works I heard, Pfit: 
‘Palestrina’ impressed me most fa 
ably. It is an inspired work, an 
composer is to me the rarest and most 
musical soul in Germany. He is a rea] 
romanticist, a man who is totally indif- 
ferent to the opinion of the public and 
one who honestly believes in art for art’s 
sake. 

“Just what the season here will bring 
forth, I cannot say. I am hard at work 
on ‘The Dead City’ which will be giver 
during the first week of the opera 
son. It is a most difficult score, but | 
believe it will be a success.” J. A. H. 





Victor Maurel Seriously Il with Pto- 
maine Poisoning 


Victor Maurel, one of the most famous 
operatic baritones of the past genera- 
tion and for a number of years a member 
of the Metropolitan, has been ill for se\ 
eral days at his home in New York vy 
a severe case of ptomaine poisoning. The 
last report concerning his condition in- 
dicated an improvement. 





Roman Composer Honored by Pope 
RoME, Oct. 3.—Signor Luigi, known 
in the church as the “prince of music” 


for his composition of ninety-three 
masses, to-day was honored by Pope 
Benedict at the unveiling of his monv- 
ment in the Palestrina Chapel of the 
Vatican. Cardinal Vannutelli_ repre- 
sented the Pope at the unveiling. 





Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan have 
been engaged by the Century Club of 
Scranton, Pa., to give one of their cos- 
tume recitals, “Three Centuries of 
American Song” on Dec. 5. On Dec. ‘ 
Miss Nevin alone will give a recital at 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
Pa. Another new date for the Nevin- 
Milligan combination is in Rome, Ga. 
on May 1. 


Leo Sowerby Wins Prix de Rome 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


CHICAGO, Oct. 4.—Leo Sowerby 
has been appointed to a two-year 
term of study abroad under th 
Prix de Rome award. He refused 
to enter the competition, but wa: 
selected in addition to the cont 
winner whose name has not ye' 
been announced. Mr. Sowerby w! 
sail for Naples on Oct. 18. Thi 
award carries a stipend of $2,000 
annually. EMIL RAYMOND 
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